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DONALD MKAY, THE PRINCE OF SHIP-BUILDERS. 





=» HIS earnest, honest | ly in the ear of the world. The boys 
ys face, with its fine,|and girls from Nova Scotia to Cape 
> clear eyes, and no- | Horn, from Boston to California, from 
=. ble, manly brow, is | London to Australia, and from the Cape 
a portrait of Don- | of Good Hope even to China, have heard 
ALD M’Kay, the| of him, as the builder of the biggest, 

.* = best and most cele | swiftest, most beautiful ships which ever 
hented. | builder of ships in the world. | floated on Old Ocean’s ample bosom. 
Who has not heard of him? His name! This is fame indeed; and I know my 
is in the mouthof Fame. It rings loud- | curious young readers are eager to learn 
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somewhat of the boyhood of the man 
who has won it, and who deserves it all ; 
for Donald M’Kay is more than a great 


mechanic, he is a good man. 


Donald M’Kay is, as his name suggests, 
of Scotch descent. His grandfather was 
an officer in a Highland regiment. 
Donald himself was born in Nova Scotia, 
His early home was in a cot- 
tage on the bank of a river, called the 
Jordan, and about seven miles from the 
He had seventeen 
brothers and sisters, of whom four have 
His good 
parents are yet alive and in good health. 
And what is strange for this day of false 
teeth, filled teeth, and no teeth at all, 
Donald’s mother, aged as she is, never 
lost a tooth, nor has she a decayed tooth 
in her head. I don’t know certainly, 
but I have little doubt that in her youth, 
this good lady ate very little candy or 
If she had been a muncher 
of candy, as most children are now-a- 
days, I doubt if she would have had a 


in 1809. 


town of Sherburne. 


been taken to the better land. 


rich cake. 


single sound tooth in her head. 


The home of young Donald M’Kay 
was situated so far from the town, that 


he was unable to attend the school there : 
and there was no district school house 
rearing its modest head in some shady 
nook in his neighborhood, so he could 
not go to school at all. His child life, 
however, passed quietly and even profit- 
ably away: for his good parents were 
careful to instruct him and his brothers 
and sisters in the truths of religion. The 
voice of prayer went up to heaven from 
that humble cottage on the river side, 
and although Donald was untaught in 
the mysteries of arithmetic and gram- 
mar, and was not introduced to the facts 
of history, yet he was taught the higher, 
purer mysteries of the kingdom of God, 














and he also made acquaintance with that 
most precious and charming of books, 
the Holy Bible. 

But if Donald could not go to school, 
he did not waste his time in idle dream: 
He was brim full of activity, and was 
never so happy as when he found some- 
thing todo. Nor was he careless of what 
he did. Whatever he undertook he did 
well, and this habit, formed so early, is 
doubtless one of the secrets of his success 
in after life. I hope that reader of mine, 
who is in the habit of doing nothing well, 
will put on his thinking cap, and con 
over this feature in young Donald's 
character, with very great care. 

Young Donald was also quite fortunate 
as a hunter and fisher. Somehow or 
other the fish always bit his hook; the 
rabbits always went into his snares, and 
within range of his gun. Perhaps, he 
knew how to fasten his bait and to place 
his snares, so as to suit the fancy of his 
game. If he knew this, it was because 
he thought on the subject and thus taught 
himself to be a good hunter and fisher 
boy. Iam told that he never returned 
from hunting without rabbits, or from 
fishing without fish. On several occa- 
sions he caught so many rabbits, that, 
when they were strung around his body, 
he looked like a heap of walking skins. 
His brothers couldn’t see Donald any- 
where. It was all rabbits before and 
behind, above and beneath, until the 
good natured fellow loosened the strings 
and revealed his round, red face to his 
smiling parents, brothers and sisters. 

The first time Donald “ brought 
down” a moose, it was considered the 


triumph of boyish skill, and there were 
great rejoicings thereat, in the cottage 
on the banks of that Nova Scotian Jor- 
dan. 
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Young Donald was also fond of adven- 
ture. To indulge in it, he was wont to 
collect half a dozen boys for a hunt, far 
out in the forest. Taking a supply of 
food with them, these boy hunters would 
camp out at night by themselves. Fine 
times they had beside their camp fire, 
I dare say. I fancy I can hear their 
happy voices echoing like merry music 
along the gloomy arches of those ancient 
woods. 
confidence written on their glad faces, 
as they complete their camp ; and I also 
see how in such excursions as these, 
young Donald learned that habit of in- 
telligent self-reliance which is another 
secret of his success as the genius of the 
ship yard. 

Donald was a lad of courageous spirit, 
too. He loved even to be daring. If 
he wished to cross the river, or to sail 
upon it, he cared not for the aid of a 
boat. A pole anda log were all he need- 
ed. Give him these, and he felt secure, 
whether the waters were still, or whether 
they were wild and turbulent as in the 
river’s rapids. Master of himself and 
his log, he would venture anywhere. 
Yet he was not rash; he was only fear- 
less of dangers which he felt confident 
he could overcome ; although most boys 
of hisage would have shrunk before them. 

But Donald had endurance as well as 
courage. His heart was not easily sub- 
dued either by danger or by pain. 
Playing with his sister one day, some 
gunpowder exploded near him, burned 
his face badly, and gave him great pain. 
But while his face was black with pow- 
der, and the skin peeling from it, he 
thought how it would afflict his mother 
to see him in such astate. Forgetful of 
himself, and bravely struggling with the 
pain which tortured him, moved chiefly 





I see, too, the expression of| winter. 


by the love he bore his mother, and his 
desire to spare her feelings, he turned to 
his sister and exclaimed : 


“Don’t tell mother! Don’t tell 
mother! ” 
Brave, noble Donald! A boy who 


loved his mother thus, could hardly fail 
to make a good mark on the world. 

At another time, he and a younger 
brother had been out in the woods in 
It was very cold, and Donald's 
brother began to feel exhausted. Don- 
ald cheered him, urged him on, in vain; 
he could go no further, but he must lie 
down and go to sleep. And sleep he 
did, with such fatal soundness Donald 
could not rouse him. But what did 
Donald do? He was nearly three miles 
from a human habitation. He knew that 
if he left his brother there, while he 
went for help, he would die; so he took 
his brother’s insensible body in his arms, 
and carried him the entire distance. 
He arrived safely at the house. His 
brother was restored; the excitement 


calmed down; and, then, it was found 


that Donald’s feet were badly frozzn — 
so badly, that it was several weeks be- 
fore he was able to go abroad again. 
Brave, unselfish boy! Who will not 
love him for this noble, unselfish devo- 
tion ? 

The serious cast of young Donald’s 
mind, and the influence of his religious 
education, appeared in a striking remark 
he once made to his uncle. He was on 
board a small vessel with a brother and 
uncle, on the way home from Halifax. 
A fierce squall overtook them on a lee 
shore. It became necessary to attempt 
a passage through a very difficult chan- 
nel, or to be cast away. It was very 


doubtful, however, if their little bark 
could be carried through the narrow 
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strait; but her bows were directed|to prosper. May Donald never with- 
toward it, and away she flew over the | draw that trust. May God never with- 
rough and turbulent waters. The peo-| hold from him that prosperity! When 
ple on shore saw her danger, and stood | he was sixteen years old, Donald left his 
trembling and silently watching her | forest haunts and his home by the river 
progress. Young Donald, fearless as | side, and went outinto the big busy 
ever, stood bracing himself firmly upon | world, to seek a better education, to do 
the deck and gazing on the foam cover- | what he rightly might to carve his name 
ed waves which were boiling so furiously | on the memory of mankind, and to ben- 
in the dreaded channel. Presently, he | efit his race. How he succeeded, I will 
turned to his uncle, who was really | tell younextmonth. Meanwhile, I give 
alarmed, and quietly remarked: you a picture of one of his great ships — 

“ None but God can help us now.” | the Sovereign of the Seas. She is drawn 

And God did help them. Their ves- | dismasted at sea, as she was in a gale of 
sel, guided by a skilful helmsman, leaped | wind in the Pacific Ocean. I will tell 
over the waters, dashed between the} you about her and that great vessel the 
rocks, and sailed triumphantly on to her | Great Republic in my next number; and 
safe and quiet haven. You see here, | by the way, I have a magnificent picture 
again, another secret of Donald’s subse- | of the launch of the Great Republic 
quent prosperity — he early learned to | which I will also give you. 
trust in God; and God has made him | 





“Love of children is always the| “ Never,” says Lavater, “ make that 
indication of a genial nature, a pure,| man your friend, who hates music, or 


unworn, and unselfish heart.” | the laugh of a child.” 





| 
| 













Se Neddie laughed and 
; said, “If Miss Echo is all 
£3 voice and nothing else, how 
can she have any fancy, pa ?” 

“ Ah, Neddie, you are smart 
at repartee, I think. But gst 
pose we now start for a trip to the top of 
Mount Cannon. I shall then see if your 
legs are as smart as your wits.” 

“T’m ready, father. Shall we be near | 
the old man when we are up there ?” | 

“ Yes, right over his head. Perhaps | 
we may be able to pull a hair or two out | 





of his wig.” 

“QO, pa! you don’t mean it, do you ? | 
Has the old man got any wig, really ?” | 

“ Of course not, Neddie. As I told | 
you, his head is formed of a block of | 
granite; andI only spoke in a figure.— | 
If we get a fragment or two of the rock 
from his crown, we will call them hairs 
from his wig.” 

Neddie now walked with his father 
back to the Profile House; a few rods 
in front of which, on their right hand, 
they found a foot-path leading into the 
woods. 

“ Here,” said Mr. Naylor, pointing to 
the path, “is the route to the top of the 
mountain. Are you ready fora start ?” 

“ All ready, pa;” replied Neddie. 

* Come, then ; you go ahead, but not 
too fast at first. You will be tired 
enough before you get to the top.” 

But Neddie felt as light as Oberon, 
the elfin king, and brisk as a bee ona 
summer morning; so, with a song upon | 





NEDDIE NAYLOR ON MOUNT CANNON. 


HEN Mr. Naylor told | his lips, he darted along the path, with 
his son that Miss Echo | the speed of a-young gazelle. His father 


smitten with her voice, | hood! would that his heart might always 


be thus light, and his steps thus fleet. — 
But, alas, he will find life like this hill, 
steep and rough; and both will tax all 
his strength ere long.” 

Just then Neddie’s happy halloo came 
echoing down the mountain-side, for he 
was already considerably in advance of 
his father. Mr. Naylor responded to his 
call, and kept on. For some time Ned- 
die kept up his speed, but soon the route 
grew steep, old roots and broken rocks 
blocked up the path, the woods were si- 
lent and still, and Neddie was glad to 


| sit down upon a rock to rest, and to wait 


the coming of his father. Mr. Naylor 
soon reached him, and as he came up, 
said : — 

‘“‘ Neddie do you remember the story 
of the tortoise and the hare ?” 

Neddie laughed and blushed a little as 
he replied :— 

“ Yes, father, and I suppose you think 
me like the hare because I started off so 
much faster than you did. But, you 
know, I could have kept on, only I 
thought I would wait for you.” 

“So the hare could have kept on, if 
he had not stopped to take a nap, just 
as you have stopped to rest. Remember, 
my son, it is not he who begins best, 
but he who ends right, that wins the re- 
wards of virtue.” 

“ But I mean to end right, too, father, 
see if I don’t.” 

“ Come then, let us proceed ; we have 
hardly begun our journey yet.” 

Then our travellers pursued their way 
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over rock and root; up, up, up, higher 
and higher ; panting, puffing, and sigh- 
ing ; now resting on a root, then a rock, 
now shouting, then laughing, until after 
Neddie had asked for the tenth time if 
they were almost up to the top, his father 
said : — 

“Here we are at last on the top of 
Mount Cannon!” 

‘“‘ Whew! whew! what a cool wind,” 
cried Neddie, stepping back within the 
shelter of the woods, after having stood 
a moment on the bare brow of the 
mountain. 

“ Yes,” replied Mr. Naylor, “ there is 
a cool breeze up here surely. But it is 
pure and bracing.” 

He then led Neddie to a spot from 
which the grand scenery of that glorious 
region could be best viewed. Neddie 
thought it was very sublime. He said 
the mountains looked like huge giants 
placed there to keep watch and ward 
over the world below. He was also 
quite delighted with a small lump of rock 
which his father knocked off from just 
above the head of the old man of the 
mountain. 

“‘T will carry it home to mother,” said 
he, “ and tell her it is a tuft of hair from 
the old man’s head.” 

Having enjoyed the prospect about 
them, they set out on their return. I 
assure you they came down much faster 
than they went up. But when they 
reached the Profile House, they were 
both tired and hungry. The sound of 
the gong calling them to dinner was like 
sweet music in their ears. As is usual 
at that excellent hotel, the dinner was 
sumptuous. After dinner, they were 
both glad to spend the afternoon in their 
room, reading, resting, and writing home. 
Of their journey to the Notch of the 


White Hills, and of the bears they saw 


there, I will tell you in my next number. 
F. F. 


A MUSICAL CAT. 


THERE is a family residing at South 
Boston, who have a cat which is exceed- 
ingly fond of music, and almost invari- 
ably seats herself beside any member 
of the family, when they commence 
playing on the piano. A few days since 
when the family were engaged in 
another part of the house, they heard 
sounds proceeding from the piano, and 
repaired at once to the parlor, where, 
much to their surprise, Tabby was 
discovered seated on the piano-stool, 
with her fore paws upon the keys, 
making them fly in double quick time, 
evidently much delighted with her first 
effort, and also greatly to the edification 
of the family. No sooner, however, did 
the mistress of the house appear, than 
puss very politely resigned her seat; 
but has since resumed her attempts, 
seemingly with a determination to 
acquire a knowledge of so desirable an 
accomplishment. 


AN Irish boy who was trying hard to 
get a place, denied that he was Irish. 

“ T don’t know what you mean by not 
being an Irishman,” said the gentleman 
who was hiring him, “ but this I know, 
you were born in Ireland.” 

“ Och your honor, if that’s all” said 
the boy, “small blame to that. Suppose 
your old cat has kittens in the oven; 
would they be loaves of bread?” 

The boy got the place. 





Ir is better to stoop at a high door- 
way, than to run against a low one. 
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“© pear, I can’t!” says the little boy ; then you will succeed. There should be 
who has a hard sum to do. “I don’t| no such words as “I can’t;” but say “I 
know how to do this sum, and I can’t.” | will try,” and then I am sure you will 
And so, persuading himself that he does | accomplish whatever you undertake. It 
not know anything, he gives it up, and | is no more for one little boy to learn to 
goes to play, willing to be a dunce. |doa sum, or one little girl to learn to 

“T can’t, mother!” cries the little | sew, than another. Many have learned 
girl who is learning to sew. “I never | —all can, if they will only try, try, try! 
shall learn how to take this stitch!” | 


: . ' So, do not give up so, my boy, 
My dear, you must try! You can) iia ie, bar le lao 


never learn till you try hard, try many But persevere, and you'll succeed, 
times. Do not give up, and say you do You may be sure of this. 

not know so much as your playmates. Witcher ciker elititiis learn 
They all had to learn, and had to try Can still be learned by you; 
before they couldlearn. You must have Let perseverance, patience, care 
patience, perseverance,— must study, Attend whate’er you do. 

think, and determine you can do, — and | — From Flowers that never Fade. 
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THE COMICAL HISTORY AND TRAGICAL END OF REYNARD THE FOX. 


A FABLE FROM THE GERMAN. 


,J&N the days of opening 
Ss summer, when the 
<£ sweet-scented flowers 
were expanding in the 
warm sunshine, and the 
- birds were ee: their 












pr ( 
Ne } bough, the Lion, king of 
beasts, a magnanimous and 
gracious monarch, published a 
ps cine dated at his palace, 
in the forest of Numidia, that every 
beast in his dominion should attend at 
court to celebrate the nuptials of the 
prince, his eldest son, with a princess of 
the forest of Bareith. All his vassals, 
excepting Reynard the Fox, (who, as 
we shall see, had good reason for keep- 
ing away,) obeyed the summons; and 
there was great feasting and revelry for 
seven days, during which the marriage 
was performed with a pomp befitting 
the occasion, and the distinguished rank 
of the parties interested. At the con- 
clusion of these gaieties, a council was 
held, at which the Lion presided in 
state, to hear sundry charges against 
Reynard the Fox, whose audacity and 
violence had created a host of enemies, 
who now eagerly pressed forward to 
state their grievances. 

Foremost among them was Isgrim the 
Wolf, who began by informing his 


Reynard the Fox. It happened in a 
trying season, when food was difficult to 
be obtained. By dint of hard labor, I 
had scraped together a substantial din- 
ner, and was about to appease my 
hunger, when this treacherous enemy 
passed by, and feigning to see a goodly 
prey in the distance, persuaded me to 
seek it. When I returned from my 
fruitless errand, the greedy rascal had 
purloined my food, and I was nearly 
starving in consequence.” 

Sir Tibert the Cat, on hearing this 
complaint, with fire in his eyes and an 
angry countenance, sprung nimbly for- 
ward, and kneeling before the King, 
accused the Hound of having stolen 
from him the good things he had men- 
tioned as having earned by honest 
industry ; though, in truth, we must 
declare that Sir Tibert himself had 
taken them on the sly from a neighbor- 
ing mill. 

When the confusion incident to this 
recrimination had subsided, Sir Chanti- 


cleer the Cock, with his wife and sister, . 


the good hens, Motley and Clackwell, 
advanced slowly in funeral procession, 
cackling and crying most sorrowfully, 
while four young hens carried a bier, 
supporting the body of their dead sister. 

Sir Chanticleer, kneeling before the 
King, exclaimed : 

“ Justice, most gracious Sovereign, 


Majesty that Reynard had eruelly 
treated several members of his family, | against the craven Reynard the Fox, 
without the least provocation, and that | who has, in the most treacherous man- 
he had even boasted of his wickedness. | ner, assailed my happiness. I had eight 


“ Sire,” said Curtise the Hound, “I| valiant sons, and seven fair daughters, 
have also been a victim to the deceit of | who were the comfort and the pride of 











my existence ; but, alas! neither bravery 
nor beauty could secure them against 
| the artful depravity of their enemy, 
| who succeeded in enticing away and 
destroying ten of my family. Yester- 
day, as I was alone, brooding over my 
sorrows, I espied this cruel persecutor 
coming towards me, but no longer with 
the roguish confident look he was ac- 
customed to wear. His eyes were bent 
on the ground, with an expression of 
| humility and contrition. Reynard, dis- 





guised as a hermit, was constantly turn- 
ing a rosary in his hand, and muttering 
prayers of penitence at the same time. 
With a slow and constrained step he 


| approached, and presented me with a 


paper, to which your Majesty’s signa- 
ture was attached, and which set forth 
that, in consequence of the deep re- 
morse exhibited by Reynard the Fox for 
his past misdeeds, and the self-penance 
inflicted on himself, together with his 
promises of futare amendment, your 
Majesty had deigned to grant a free 
pardon to him. 

‘‘¢ Fear no more, friend Chanticleer,’ 
| said Reynard ; ‘go forth in safety with 
| your children, for I have neither the will 
nor the ability to harm you. My wick- 
edness presses hard upon me, and I must 
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endeavor now to atone for the past.’— | 
With these words, the artful traitor sigh- | 
ed deeply, as though his heart would 
break, and appeared so afflicted that I 
was moved with compassion. 

“ Secure, as I thought, from all danger, 
I called my family around me, and we 
proceeded for a lengthened stroll in the 
neighborhood of the farm-yard, where 
we dwell; but, alas! the enemy was 
lurking near. With a sudden bound, 
out started Reynard the Fox from the 
place of concealment whence he had 
watched all our movements, and pounc- 
ing upon my youngest daughter, now 
lying on yonder bier, carried her off. 
After a hot pursuit she was rescued from 
his jaws, but the breath had left her 
body. For justice I again appeal, most 
noble King!” 

With an impatient flourish of his tail, 
and flashing eyes, the Lion listened to 
the recital of these audacious pranks of 
his rebellious subject, and the fate of 
Reynard the Fox seemed decided, when 
up rose Grimbard the badger, nephew 
of the accused culprit, and thus spoke: 

“My Sovereign liege, it is proverbially 
known that malice never speaks well of 
any person. My uncle, a stranger at 
the Court, and no favorite, stands ma- 
ligned before your Majesty. I wish his 
accusers had the integrity to state the 
provocations he has received. Do they 
forget the fish he risked his life in steal- 
ing, while they kept back for fear, and 
then defrauded him of it, devouring it 
among themselves, and scarcely leaving 
him the bones? Did they not also get 
from him, with specious promises and 
show of friendship, the flitch of bacon 
that Reynard had also taken, and for 
which he was near paying dearly, being 
caught by the owner in a sack, and 
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escaping with great difficulty? The 
many injuries that Isgrim the Wolf has 
inflicted on my uncle are too tedious to 
mention ; and as to Curtise the Hound, 
whoever can discern between right and 
wrong, must confess it is not criminal to 
take stolen goods from a thief. Sir 
Chanticleer should also remember how 
often he has alarmed the village with 
his crowing, and endangered the life of 
my uncle, when he was quietly passing, 
without injuring him. My uncle may 
have faults, but I assure your Majesty, 
that, unless he is provoked, he is quite 
harmless.” 

The King who had listened to this de- 
bate with great attention, now stood 
rampant on his throne, shaking his mane, 
and lashing the air with his tail. With 
a loud roar and powerful voice, he at 
length exclaimed : 

“What! shall even vice find an advo- 
cate in my presence? Shall any vassal 
beast of mine thrive by hypocrisy, grow 
daring in oppression, prey on his fellows, 
or increase his means by fraud? Your 
uncle is, I fear, deeply guilty; his artful 
stratagems and mischievous intentions 
betray it, and I blush to think that even 
you, his nephew, can plead in his de- 
fence, since to excuse bad actions is in 
some measure to share their wickedness. 
Shame and dishonor will ever redound 
to those who varnish crimes, or hold the 
guilty free. Your daughter being dead, 
Sir Chanticleer, is past recall, and shall 
have funeral honors. All your com- 
plaints shall have redress, and receive 
due attention from our Privy Council ; 
meanwhile we will summon Reynard the 
Fox to answer for his conduct. 

The King, by the advice of his Privy 
Council, despatched Sir Bruin the Bear 
to summon Reynard the Fox to appear 


at Court and take his trial, with a strict 
caution, however, to guard against any 
trick the audacious rebel might be dis- 
posed to play upon him. This advice 
was wasted upon Sir Bruin, who was 
exceedingly conceited, and fancied that 
he had no equal in sagacity and cunning. 
With these feelings, he disguised himself 
and set forward on his journey; and 
soon found Reynard the Fox at home, 





seated on a sofa in a comfortable apart- 
ment of Bramblebrier Castle, his princi- 
palresidence. At the moment Sir Bruin 
entered the room, Reynard was deeply 
engaged in thought, one paw supporting 
his head, and his tail curling gracefully 
over another, while the expression of his 
eyes seemed to denote that some shrewd 
plot was busily working in his brain. 
He rose, however, with great courtesy 
to welcome Sir Bruin. 

** What news from Court, my friend ?” 
he exclaimed. 

“ The king is surprised at your ab- 
sence; but this letter,” said Sir Bruin, 
presenting his credentials at the same 
time, “ will secure to us, no doubt, the 
pleasure of soon seeing you there.” 

“ Why, to tell you the truth,” replied 
Reynard confidentially, “ my retirement 
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from public life has not been occasioned : food ; supply me with that, and consider 


by any want of condescension on the part 
of his Majesty the Lion, or from any ac- 
tual dislike to the world in general, but 
simply from diffident motives, and a con- 
sciousness that I do not possess the dis- 
simulation, flattery, and pliable disposi- 
tion so essential to a courtier. Sorry 
indeed, I should be if, thus obeying the 
dictates of my conscience, I forfeited the 
favor of our gracious Sovereign, for I am 
as innocent as any beast alive of decep- 
tion, and incapable of doing an unwor- 
thy action. However, I will accompany 
you to the royal presence; and there, 
though slow of speech, I will defend my- 
self- xi 

“ Nobly resolved,” cried Sir Bruin, 
secretly delighted with the success of 
his mission. 

“ 





and no doubt,” continued 
Reynard, without noticing the interrup- 
tion, “I shall be honorably acquitted 
from every charge; at least, my mind 
tells me so.” 

“Shall we start at once ?” inquired 
Sir Bruin, impatiently. 

“Why, no. Tarry, I pray you, good 
Sir Bruin, under my roof to-night, when 
you shall be honorably entertained, and 
to-morrow morning we will set forward 
together. I have more need of this rest, 
as I have been indulging somewhat free- 
ly of late in the delights of a honeycomb, 
a dish of which I am particularly fond.” 

At the mention of the honeycomb, the 
eyes of Sir Bruin shone eagerly, and the 
desire for immediate departure quickly 
vanished. 

“ You argue wisely,” he said, address- 
ing his host; “let us not neglect an op- 
portunity of recruiting our strength. 
That honeycomb you mentioned is a 
feast for an emperor. I ask no other 








me your best friend forever.” 

“Tam right well pleased to find that 
you like honey, Sir Bruin,” replied 
Reynard, “and that it is in my power 
to give you a treat. Let us go, then, to 
a neighboring house, inhabited by a 
friend of mine, a carpenter by trade, who 
has a large stock of it,—indeed, as much 
as you could devour in seven years.” 

“ Friend Reynard,” returned the bear 
giving him his paw, “my heart warms 
with love for you. I shall endeavor to 
deserve your kindness. You may bold- 
ly present yourself before the King, and 
leave me to manage your adversaries. I 
will still their clamors and satisfy their 
complaints. We courtiers have a certain 
manner of dealing with these matters, 
unknown to others, and we acquit or 
condemn according to our interest.” 

Thus conversing pleasantly, and with 
apparent friendship, Reynard the Fox, 
and his companion proceeded towards 
the house of Landford, for so the car- 
penter was named; and, entering the 
work-yard, they saw a large oak, lately 
felled, which he had begun to cleave, and 
in which the wedges were still sticking. 

“ Friend,” whispered Reynard, mys- 
eriously, in the ear of Sir Bruin, “ with- 
in this oak-tree before us lies such a store 
of honey, that a thousand persons might 
regale themselves with it, and be satis- 
fied; but be careful, my dear and hon- 
ored friend, and attend to my instruc- 
tions. You will find a passage at this 
open end. Enter and enjoy yourself; 
but I pray you bear in mind, that mod- 
eration is wholesome, while a surfeit is 
dangerous.” 

“ Fear not for me, Reynard ; I have 
not lived thus long in the world without 
learning experience. Few there are 
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who can equal me in wisdom and shrewd- 
ness. Now for the honey.” 

With these words, Sir Bruin thrust in 
his head and feet as far as he was able, 
when Reynard the Fox, slyly watching 
his opportunity, ran forwards, pulled 
out the wedges, and the tree closing, 
locked fast the unlucky honey-seeker. 

Loud and merrily laughed Reynard 
the Fox at this clever trick played upon 
his greedy enemy, and many were the 
jeers with which he greeted him. 

“Is the honeycomb sweet to the taste, 
Sir Bruin? Are you making a good 
dinner? Take your time, I earnestly 
entreat you, that your digestion may not 
suffer from over haste. Where is now 
your wonderful sagacity, friend Bruin, 
and the experience natural to your 
years? You look for all the world like 
a thief in the pillory! Will no bail be 
taken ?” 

With these, and sundry other remarks 
of the like nature, did Reynard the Fox 
greet his victim, when suddenly he 
espied Landford, whom the roaring of 
Sir Bruin had aroused, approaching 
hastily the spot, when he retreated to a 
short distance to watch the end of this 
adventure. Great was the surprise of 
the carpenter on seeing who was held 
fast in the cleft of the tree, and raising 
his voice, the villagers came running 
towards him, armed with all kinds of 
domestic weapons, with which they bela- 
bored poor Sir Bruin so lustily, that he 
lay for a time insensible ; but, summon- 
ing all his strength, with a sudden spring 
he extricated himself from his persecu- 
tors; not, however, without leaving his 
ears and a portion of his skin in their 
possession as trophies. ‘The terror de- 
picted on his countenance served him in 
this need more than his strength; and 
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raising a hideous yell, he leaped, as well 
as he was able, among a crowd of female 
spectators, and plunged into a deep riv- 
er which ran adjacent, and into which 
numbers of the women, in their endeav- 
ors to avoid him, also fell. This was a 
lucky incident for Sir Bruin, who, swim- 
ming in the strength of the stream, found 
means to escape, while his enemies were 
endeavoring to save their friends. In 
a pitiful plight he at length, with great 
difficulty and fatigue, arrived at Court, 
to the great consternation and amaze- 
ment of the King and his attendants, 
who listened to his account of the pre- 
tended friendship of Reynard the Fox, 
and the consequences which had result- 
ed, with indignation and a desire for 
vengeance. 

[ What the King said, and what was 
done to catch the sly scamp of a Fox, 
shall be told you next month. ] 


SINGULAR LAW. 


In the early part of the fourteenth 
century, during the reign of Philip IV. 
of France, there was a law that no duke, 
count, or baron, possessing a territorial 
manor of six thousand livres, should 
have more than four robes a year, and 
their wives as many; prelates and 
knights were confined to two; an 
esquire two; a bachelor one, and every 
woman ia the land, whether married or 
single, who had less than two thousand 
livres a year, in land, one. No citizen’s 
wife was permitted to have a carriage, 
or be lighted home at night with wax 
light; neither she nor her husband were 
allowed to wear costly furs or gold, or 
precious stones, or crowns of gold or 
silver. 
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THE DEER. 

Here is a picture of a noble deer re- 
clining at his ease. It is what is called 
the Axis Deer, and is a native of India, 
where it flourishes about the waters of 
that great river, the Ganges. It has been 
domesticated in England, and is kept by 
the English nobility as an ornament to 
their noble parks. Its horns are slender, 
its color is a fawn yellow spotted with 
white with a black stripe running down 
the back. 
deer, such as the Red Deer or Stag, the 
Fallow Deer, the Roebuck, the Wapiti, 
and the Reindeer. Of these the larg- 
est are the Red Deer and Wapiti; the 
smallest is the Roebuck. The Red 
Deer is much hunted by English noble- 
men, who chase the noble creature with 
horses and hounds until they run it 








down and kill it; after it is dead, its 
flesh is called venison, and is eaten by 
the rich as a luxury. 

Sometimes the stag is caught by what 
is called deer-stalking, especially in 
Scotland. The huntsman places him- 
self on the leeward side of the haunt of 
the deer. If he should get to the wind- 
ward, the creature would scent him and 
run away. So he goes to leeward and 
being provided with the branch of a tree, 


There are several species of | he lies down on the ground behind the 


branch. The stag is not afraid of the 
tree, so the stalker moves it little by lit- 
tle, dragging his gun after him until he 
is near enough to shoot the unsuspecting 
creature. Sometimes a stalker will be 
four or five hours creeping up to a stag, 
before he can get within gun shot. For 
my part I should consider this hard 
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sport, and indeed of all hunting for mere | ing. While the female is sitting, she is 
pleasure I have not a very high opinion. | supplied with food by the male ; and as 
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THE WANDERING ALBATROSS. 

This bird has a yellow bill; flesh col- 
ored legs; the general color of the 
plumage is whitish, the upper parts 
crossed with black lines; quill feathers 
black ; tail rounded and of a lead color; 
its length is from three to four feet. 

There are only three or four ascertain- 
ed species of the genus. They are con- 
sidered the largest of web-footed birds, 
and are found throughout most parts of 
both hemispheres, but are most common 
within the tropics and in the high south- 
ern latitudes. The present species re- 
sdrts to the Falkland Islands and Pata- 
gonia, for the purpose of breeding. The 
nests are made on the ground, and are 
composed of mud and weeds, raised toa 
height of two or three feet. The female 





soon as the nest is vacat- 
ed by the young bird, it 
is reoccupied by the pen- 
guin, who, in her turn 
lays and hatches in it. 
The peculiar home of 
the great albatross is on 
the tropical seas, where 
he leads a wandering and 
adventurous life, roving 
over the midst of the 
<j ocean, and even crossing 
from one hemisphere to 
=-. the other, in pursuit ot 
s=g the shoals of fishes on 
which he feeds. Sailing 
above the solitary ship 
becalmed in those fervid 
waters, beneath that 
“hot and copper sky,” or breasting un- 
injured the tornado which threatens to 
overwhelm vessel and crew, the albatross 
is looked upon by the sailors with a sort 
of superstitious awe; and the killing of 
one of these birds is, in their expecta- 
tion, sure to be followed by some terrible 
disaster. On this superstition is found- 
ed that wonderfully striking and original 
poem, “ The Rime of the Ancient Mari- 
ner,” the idea of which was suggested to 
Coleridge by a passage in one of the old 
voyagers, who states that “ his second 
captain, being a melancholy man, was 
possessed by a fancy that a long season 
of foul weather was owing to an alba- 
tross which had steadily pursued the 
ship ; upon which he shot the bird, but 
without mending their condition.” The 


lays a single egg, larger than that of a/| concluding lines ofthe mariner’s “ ghost- 


goose, white, spotted with brown. It is 


ly tale,” and which contain what may be 


asserted that the albumen or white of called its moral may well be commended 


these eggs never becomes solid by boil- 


to the consideration of all our readers: 
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READING — HOW JACK SNAGSBY READ. 


** Farewell, farewell! but this I tell 
To thee, thou wedding guest: 
He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man, and bird, and beast. 


“ He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all.” 


AGE OF ANIMALS. 


A bear rarely exceeds twenty years. 
A dog lives twenty years ; a wolf twenty ; 
a fox fourteen or sixteen. Lions are 
long-lived ; one has been known to live 
to the age of seventy years; a squirrel 
or hare seven or eight years; a rabbit 
seven. Elephants have been known to 
live to the great age of four hundred 
years. When Alexander the Great had 
conquered Phorus, the King of India, he 
took a great elephant, which had fought 
valiantly for the king, and named him 
Ajax, dedicated him to the sun, and let 
him go with this inscription: “ Alexan- 
der, son of Jupiter, hath dedicated Ajax 
to the sun.” ‘This elephant was found 
with this inscription three hundred and 
fifty years afterwards. Pigs have been 
known to live to the age of thirty years ; 
the rhinoceros to twenty. A horse has 
been known to live to the age of sixty- 
two years, but averages from twenty to 
thirty. Camels sometimes live to the 
age of one hundred. Stags are long- 
lived. Sheep seldom exceed the age of 
ten. Cows live about fifteen years. 
Cuvier considers it probable that whales 
live one thousand years. A swan has 
attained the age of two hundred years. 
Pelicans are long-lived. A tortoise has 
been known to live to the age of one 
hundred and seven. Insects, as a gene- 
ral rule, are short-liv@l, though there 
are a good many exceptions to the rule. 
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READING — HOW JACK SNAGSBY 
READ. 


Ir every exertion were used to make 
a profitable application of what we read 
— if our minds were wholly bent, on im- 
provement, like those who have made 
themselves famous, we should consider 
all our reading as a part of the work 
which we have to do in this life, and not 
altogether mere pleasure. 


We must search for pure gold amongst - 


the vast amount of mud and sand as 
zealously as the Californian miner, and 
crush the hard quartz with our intellect- 
ual hammers. 

Our thoughts should work with the 
wisdom of the mercury that gathers up 
the gold, and cling to it with more tenac- 
ity. 

Jack Snagsby, by bis peculiar privi- 
leges had read many volumes with no 
object but to occupy time, had a reten- 
tive memory that forgot nothing, but he 
used not his thoughts. By this means 
he had collected a vast amount of mud 
and sand with here and there a few 
particles of gold. At last he awoke to 
a sense of his duties, and tried in vain to 
separate the dross from the pure metal 
— but in vain, judgment by lying so 
long idle had lost its power. 

Let none of us follow in Jack’s foot- 
steps, but keep our powers bright and 
use our talents with all our might and 
all our soul, and all our strength. 


BacksitER.— “ What is the meaning 
of a backbiter?” asked a reverend 
gentleman during an examination at a 
parochial school. This was a puzzle. 
It went down the class till it came toa 
simple little urchin, who said, “ Per’aps 
it be a flea.” 
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16 SHALL THE BABY PRAY ? — FORBEARANCE. 


SHALL THE BABY PRAY? 


“ He says his prayers so cunningly,” 
Said Elsie Gray to me, 
“ His rosy mouth all wreathed in smiles, 
His eyes so full of glee, 
That in my love I half forget 
What the petitions be. 


“ Oh is it not a mockery, 
For him with folded hand, 
To utter thus the sacred words 
He cannot understand ? 
And shall he still at morn and eve 
Kneel down by my command ?” 


Yes, mother. Let his earliest life 
The form of worship bear: 

Let his first lisping language be 
The holy words of prayer; — 

So shall ye reap in after years 
The seed implanted there. 

HARMONY. 
Warehouse Point, Ct. 


RARLY TO BED AND EARLY TO RISE. 
BY ELIZA COOK. 


“ EARLY to bed, and early to rise ’’ — 
Aye, note it with care down in your brain, 
For it helpeth to make the foolish wise, 
And uproots the weeds of pain. 
Ye who are walking on the thorns of care, 
Who sigh for a softer bower, 
Try what can be done in the morning sun, 
And make use of the early hour. 


Full many a day forever is lost, 
By delaying its work till to-morrow; 


The minutes of sloth have often cost 


Long years of bootless sorrow. 

And ye who would win the lasting wealth 
Of content and peaceful power, 

Ye who would couple Labor and Health 
Must begin at the early hour. 


We make bold promises to Tine ; 
Yet, alas! too often break them; 

We mock at the wings of the King of kings, 
And think we can overtake them. 


But why loiter away the prime of the day, 
Knowing that clouds may lower? 

Is it not safer to make life’s hay 
In the beam of the early hour? 


Nature herself ever shows her best 
Of gems to the gaze of the lark, 
When the spangles of light on the earth’s green 
breast 
Put out the stars of the dark. 
If we love the purest pearl of the dew, 
And rich breath of the flower, 
If our spirits would greet the fresh and the 
sweet, 
Go forth in the early hour. 


Oh, pleasure and rest are more easily found 
When we start through Morning’s gate, 
To sum up our figures, or plow up our ground, 

And weave the threads of fate. 
The eye looketh bright, and the heart keepeth 
light, 
And man beholdeth the conqueror’s power, 
When, ready and brave, he chains Time as 
his slave, 
By the help of the early hour. 


4 — 


FORBEARANCE. 


CoTTLe relates the following anec- 
dote of John Henderson, a famous 
student of Oxford.—“ During his 
residence at Oxford, a student of a 
neighboring college, proud of his logi- 
cal acquirements, was solicitous of a 
private disputation with the renowned 
Henderson ; some mutual friends intro- 
duced him, and having chosen his 
subject, they conversed for some time 
with equal candor and moderation ; but 
at length Henderson’s antagonist per- 
ceiving his confusion inevitable, in the 
height of passion, threw a full glass of 
wine in John Henderson’s face. The 
latter, without altering his features, or 
changing his position, gently wiped his 
face, and then qgolly replied, ‘ ‘This, sir, 
is a digression ; now for the argument.’ ” 
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with his friend, Mr. 
) Murray, the mate of his 
YAN ship, was now in the 
gold region. I left him 
+ just as he was awaked from 
his sleep, in his canvas 
chamber in the woods, by the 
chatter of the laughing “ Jack- 
asses.” Having found out the 
cause of the strange sounds which had 
startled them, Ralph and his friend took 
breakfast and started for the diggings. 
They drove their “dog cart” alonga 
road which had a high slope on their 
right, and which ran through excellent 
land. After travelling a mile or two, they 
saw a city of tents stretching out before 
them; and along the banksof a creek 
which ran down from the mountain, 
they. beheld an army of gold-diggers, 
busy washing gold in innumerable 
cradles. This place was called Ballarat. 

Ralph was amused by the exciting 
scene before him. There were thousands 
of men in all sorts of dresses, with un- 
shaven beards, and looking more like 
wild men than civilized beings, all as 
busy as if their lives depended upon 
their exertions. Some were digging in 
deep holes: others were carrying loads 
of glittering dirt to the washers at the 
creek : others again were working the 
cradles, which went Rock, rock, rock ! 
Swish, swash, swish! continually: while 
mingling with the universal swish, swash, 


was the hum of thousands of human , 


voices. 
“Come,” said Ralph to Mr. Murray, 
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RALPH RANDOLPH’S ADVENTURES. 


RALPH RANDOLPH’S ADVENTURES IN AUSTRALIA* 


ALPH RANDOLPH, 





and what wide nostrils! 
what thick lips and wide mouth he has. 
His eyes, too, look as ifthey were buried 









after a long pause, during which they 
had both gazed silently on the strange 
spectacle before them: “Come, Mr. 
Murray, let us go to the creek and see 
how they cradle the gold.” 

Giving their dog cart into the charge 
of a man who kept tavern in a big tent, 
they proceeded afoot toward the creek. 
On their way, they met a black man, 
whose looks struck Ralph with surprise. 
Placing his hand on Mr. Murray’s arm, 
after the black man had passed he said ; 

“ Look, Mr. Murray, at that black 
fellow! Inever saw such a hideous 
face in my life! What can he be?” 

“ He is a native, Ralph,” replied Mr. 
Murray. 





“ Why, he hardly looks human,” said 
Ralph. “ Look at his nose, how odd it is! 


Then, see 
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in deep holes, beneath those horrid 
brows. And he appears more stupid 
than a baboon.” 

“T believe the book men say, that the 
savages of this country are about the 
most stupid race of men ever known,” 
answered Mr. Murray. ‘“ And they are 
a cruel set, too. They would knock 
our brains out with a boomerang, and 
eat our “ butter,” as they term the fat 
of a man’s liver, in no time, if they could 
catch us napping in the forest. They 
have murdered many a poor settler, I’m 
told, and I like them best at a distance.” 

“So should I, if they 
are all like that fellow,” 
said Ralph, shrugging 
his shoulders. — By this 
time our travellers had 
reached one of the 
many cradling parties 
on the creek. Three 
men were busy work- 
ing the wooden box 
called a cradle, as it 
stood beside the stream. 
One man was break- 
ing the lumps of earth 
with a stick, which he 
held in his right hand, 
while, with his left 
hand, he worked the 
handle that set the 
sieves of the cradle in 
motion. This man was 
called the cradleman. 
A second man poured 
water into the cradle 
with a ladle continually. He was called 


and sand away, he obtained the gold, 
which, being heavier than the sand, re- 
mained at the bottom of the pan. 

Ralph watched these movements with 
interest, and after a while remarked: 

“ And this is gold washing, is it ?” 

“Yes, my lad, this is gold washing, 
and it’s better business than watching 
sheep or cattle in the bush, as I’ve been 
doing this many a year.” This was said 
by a stout brawny man who held the 
handle of the cradle. He looked stout 
enough for any kind of labor and rough 


'enough to be a bush ranger. 





“ You’re an old settler, I guess by 


the waterman. A third man caught the | your talk,” observed Mr. Murray. 


deposit, which ran through the sieves, in 


“ Yes, yes, I’ve been in this country 


a tin dish. This deposit he carried into | these ten years, and seen some hard ser- 
the stream, and by shaking it up and | vice, too, I can tell ye. But I’m getting 
allowing the water to wash the earth ' my ‘pile’ you see, and I'll be a ‘ swell’ 








myself, soon. No more living alone at 
a shepherd’s station, or climbing trees to 
spy out a new spot of green pasturage, 
or living a dog’s life on the farm, for me, 
after this. I mean to buy a farm myself 
and play the gentleman the rest of my 
days. I’ve got a mighty smart pile, 
already, and shall soon be away from 
this.” 

In this manner, the gold washer ran 
on for some time, Mr. Murray merely 
putting in a remark once in a while by 
way of stimulant, until he told all his 
history, very much to Ralph’s amuse- 
ment. How long he would have kept 
on, I can’t say, if he had not been inter- 
rupted. But in the midst of his story, 
an elderly gentleman, in a threadbare | 
coat, and with a brown silk umbrella 
under his arm, came up to Mr. Murray 
and Ralph. Making a very formal bow 
to them, he touched Mr. Murray’s arm | 
and said: What he said shall be | 
told you next month. F. F. 





A WOLF STORY. 


Nort long ago, a gentleman in France, 
whose residence is not far from a forest, 
went up stairs in the evening intending 
to lie down in his bed room. Having | 
opened the window to close the shutters, 
he distinctly heard the noise of an ani- 
mal splashing in the river, the overflow- 
ing waters of which were beating against | 
the wall of his house. Believing that it | 
was the dog, he sent his son, a lad eleven 
years old, across the garden to take him 
in. Hardly, however, had he given the 
order, than he repented it. The animal, 
which could now be seen by the light of | 
the moon, had no ordinary aspect. | 
Having reached the shore, the real dog | 





A WOLF STORY. 





and climbed up the wall of the enclosure, 
scenting the approach of an enemy. 
The father, who could no longer be mis- 
taken about the nature of the nocturnal 
visitor, wildly cried to his son not to ad- 
vance. It was too late; the lad had al- 
ready left the garden, the door of which 
was violently closed by the wind, and 
was thus left a prey to the ferocious beast. 
Indeed, the wolf perceived him, and was 
hastening towards his prey, howling 
most frightfully, which put in motion 
the whole household. The lad would 
no doubt have been torn to pieces had 
not the dog, understanding the danger 
of his young master, placed himself be- 
tween them, engaging in a terrible strug- 
gle. Arrested in his leap, the wolf 
turned his fury towards this adversary. 
Defended by his collar, the dog opposed 
a fierce resistance, and bit his assailant 
most unmercifully. Meanwhile the lad 
tried in vain to open the door. The 


| . . 
wolf, having at length succeeded in 


throwing down the dog, was about stran- 
gling him by his weight and mortal hug- 
gings, when M. Louit appeared on the 
wall with a loaded gun in hishand. He 
directed the shot against the ferocious 
beast, which wounded him in the fore- 
head and rendered him still more furi- 
ous. He tore to pieces the dog, and the 
boy would most likely have experienced 
the same fate if the door had not been 
opened to him at that moment. On the 
following day the body of the wolf was 
found about 200 steps from the house, 
buried under a mass of snow which had 
fallen the same night. He was four feet 
long, exclusive of the tail, and might 


>? 


weigh two hundred and forty pounds. 





Hr whose soul does not sing, need 


began to bark in a very singular manner, | not try to do so with his throat. 
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ELI RHEEM, THE NOBLE BOY. 


OU don’t know Eli 
Y Rheem, I dare say. 
4) Perhaps the world will 
hear of him some day. 
I think it will. A boy 
who has done the noble deed 
et’ [ am about to relate, cannot 
~ help being heard of by and by. 
Eli Rheem who is but twelve 
” years of age, was present not 
long since at the burning of a railroad 
bridge, somewhere in Maryland. This 
bridge took fire in the night, from some 
sparks which went up from the fire of a 
railroad engine. The next morning it 
was found wrapped in flames, and about 
nine o’clock it fell through with a terrible 
crash. Young Eli Rheem saw it; 
and while quite a number of people 
were gazing at the scene, he alone 
thought that it was time for the Express 
train to be along, and that if no one 
warned the engineer, it would probably 
dash into the burning ruins and destroy 
all on board. Animated with this idea, 
he ran up the road. When he was two 
hundred yards from the bridge, he saw 
the train coming at the top of its speed. 
Fearless of the danger, he stepped to the 
middle of the track, and run towards the 
train tossing his arms about, so as to 
catch the eye of the engineer. On came 
the train, and on went noble little Eli to 
meet it — until the engineer, seeing his 
strange movements, reversed his engine, 
and stopped the train, when within four 
hundred yards of the bridge. ‘“ What’s 
the matter?” cried the engineer, half 
vexed to think a little flaxen-haired boy 
like Eli had stopped the train, perhaps 
for fun. 






Eli was out of breath and could hard- 
ly speak. But after a little effort, he 
made out to say 

“ The bridge is burned down !” 

“ The bridge is burnt down!” “ The 
bridge is burnt down !” passed from lip 
to lip, along the train. And when the 
passengers, shortly after, walked up to 
the ruins and saw that, but for the 
thoughtful courage of young Eli, they 
must have been dashed down a ledge of 
twenty feet upon the rocky bed of the 
river, they felt how much they owed to 
him. Iam glad to say, that they re- 
warded his courage with a purse of 
money: but his greatest reward is the 
happy thought, which he will carry with 
him forever, that by his thoughtful cour- 
age, he saved so many lives from de- 
struction. Blessings rest on the head of 
Eli Rheem ! F. F. 


A LITTLE boy five years old, while 
writhing under the tortures of the ague, 
was told by his mother to rise up and 
take a powder she had prepared for 
him. “ Powder! powder!” said he, 
raising himself on one elbow and put- 
ting on a roguish smile, “ Mother, I 
ain’t a gun.” 


HAPPINESS is promised, not to the 
learned, but to the good. 


THE foundation of domestic happi- 
ness is faith in the virtue of woman. 


Tue foundation of political happiness, 


| is confidence in the integrity of man. 
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A MERRY 





SONG 


A MERRY SONG OF THE 


BY J. C. 


Haste, haste! Father Time, 
Thy locks are sere and grey, 
But merry and true thy heart within, 
And thy rears are fair and gay; 
And they never grow old, as they tell you, 
But tarry awhile with our band, 
Then away, still in rosy childhood, 
To a distant shadowy land. 
Haste, haste, &c. 


First, when Winter reigns, 
Is a month when merry bells ring; 
Hurra for the Christmas holidays! 
To the New Year will we sing. 
And one plunges ice in the fountain, 
And one calleth winds from the North, 
How they howl around forest and mountain, 
When the Snow King rideth forth. 
Haste, haste! &c. 


March comes with fierce, grey gale, 
And smites with fury the sea, 
But the stars shine bright in the glorious 
night, 
And merry the rivulets be. 
And April — how sad and how tearful, 
She bids the young plants awake, 
And decks with bright blossoms the maple, 
And the willow that droops by the lake. 
Haste, haste! &e. 


May days and flowery June, 
Too soon, too soon fleet by; 

With fragrant hay and berries sweet, 
Then cometh bright July; 

And August gives rest to the weary, 
All haste to the fields away, 

And the school-house is sad and dreary, 
For the scholars are all at play! 

Haste, haste! &c. 


Now in September days, 
The year aguin begins; 

Then rich October dyes the woods, 
Then drear November reigns. 








OF THE MONTHS. 


MONTHS+* 


JOHNSON. 


The first ripens fruit for the winter, 
The second we all must admire, 
And merry are we at Thanksgiving, 
When we meet by the cheerful fire. 

Haste, haste! &c. 


THE PUMPKIN AND THE ACORN. 


A LEARNED man lived in France 
who boasted in his not believing in the 
being ofa God. One day as he was lying 
in the shade under a large oak tree, 
and looking at a pumpkin, which was 
growing in a garden close by, he shook 
his head and said, “ The world could 
not be made by a great and wise God, 
for if it were, the small acorn would 
not grow on the large oak tree, and the 
large pumpkin on so small a plant. If 
I made the world, I should change 
places with the pumpkin and the 
acorn !” 

Whilst the foolish man was puffing 
himself up with conceit, and thinking 
himself wiser than the Maker of the 
earth, the sun, and the stars, an acorn 
fell from the oak tree, and gave him 
such a sharp blow on the nose as to 
make it bleed. 

“ QO! what a fool Iam,” said the aston- 
ished man, “I have received a crack on 
my nose for my folly, and it is well for 
me that pumpkins do not grow on oak 
trees ; for if they did, my nose would 
be smashed, or perhaps my skull broken. 
I now see that Iam wrong, and nature 
is right. I will never again say there 
is no God.” 


GREAT cities are Satan’s universities, 
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DRAWING LESSONS—FIGURES AND OBJECTS. 


I am happy to learn from my corres- | almost everything in a picture depends 
pondence. that many of you are getting | upon it. 
on finely with your drawing lessons.’ For a third object, you may copy the 
This is very pleasing to me. 
very pleasing indeed. I 
hope you will keep on oes 
practising the figures I fur- Ng Eye (ee Mi ~< 
nish you, referring when- _ SSP ah ve = 
ever you are puzzled, to . - \ 
some of the first lessons, ay \\ \ \\ \\\ 
which contain all the in- ae 
structions necessary to en- 
able you to copy the objects 
I prepare for you. When 
you have practised a little 
more on these simple ob- 
jects, I shall give you more 








difficult figures and new instruction. |ship on the fourth page. It will test 
My first figure this week, is a hand, | your skill but I think you can do it. 
almost as large as little Nelly’s, the baby | Try. F. F. 


Aw Irishman being 
in church where the 
collection apparatus re- 

7 sembled ballot boxes, 
hl Se on its being handed 

to him, whispered in 
a the carrier’s ear that 
gs he was not naturalized, 

Bear nag ee and could not vote. 


Pig. 2. 





who was born, or know when. Draw Your word is your servant, so long 
the general outline first, and then put in as you retain it; but it becomes your 
the inside lines, which give shape to the | master when you suffer it to escape. 
fingers. 
r next is a cottage —a little 
My ne hich is i ‘a ' _ - e, old “ THE bee draws forth from fruit and flower 
5 > y . 

cottage, he sity eyes od to give you Sweet dews that swell his golden dower; 
practice in shading. You must take| But never injures by his kiss 
great pains with your shading, because | Those who have made him rich in bliss.” 
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HAROLD, EDRIC, AND MAUDE. 


pNCE upon atime three | them, and said, “ Come! and have glory 
éQq children wandered off| and honor! Come! and obtain homage 
*, to seek their fortunes. | and applause! Come! and be famous 
#2, The way was smooth |— be great!” And before the wonder- 
ma 24 before them, the bright | ing Maude could imagine what the youth 
/) sun shone benignantly upon | had meant, Edric was riding away from 
their innocent faces, and | his sister on the swift ball. 

| RS the birds cheered them with! And now Mande sat.down on a rock, 
Wes sweet songs. Thus they danced quite alone ; it grew darker each mo- 
~~ merrily on till noon, when their} ment, and the great waves moaned 
feet grew weary, and turning aside from sadly ; but Maude was not frightened, 
the path, they lay down and slept, till | for her mnocent heart had power to 
the shadows of the trees grew quite long. | protect her from harm, as she folded her 
They then rose up refreshed, for the | hands and sat quite still, thinking so 
sleep of children is sweet, and went on | deeply of her dear brothers, that she 
their way rejoicing, till they reached the | heard no approaching foot-fall; and 
termination of their path, at a sandy | when she lifted her eyes, a serene, 
beach that bordered on a wide and deep | beautiful face was turned to hers; by 
lake. And now their hearts were | her side sat a man whose garments were 
troubled ; for, afar off, they saw the sun | dusty, and who appeared to have trav- 
slowly descending into the water, and | elled from a far country. He tenderly 
darkness was unfolding her dusky cur- | took the little hands of Maude between 
tain. They were sorrowfully wandering | his own, and said, “ Dear child, will you 
hither and thither, hoping to find a new | follow me? You can neither have 
path, when the sound of wheels was riches nor honor, but trials and scorn, 
heard, and a splendid carriage, drawn | perhaps, instead; yet you will have a 
by white horses, caparisoned in velvet | friend, always true, always willing and 
and silver, rolled swiftly along the beach. | able to bestow all you need. His arms 
When it reached the children, the liv- | will be around you; he will bear all 
eried coachman drew in the reins; a| your griefs, and Iam he.” While say- 
princess looked out of the window, and | ing these words, his countenance became 
beckoned for them to come in. Harold, | as sweet and radiant as the face of the 
delighted with so much magnificence, | saint on the chancel at sunset. The 
jumped quickly into the coach, without | golden head of Maude was bent upon 
even kissing Edric or his dear little sis- | her breast; her gentle face was wet with 
ter Maude, who were not as bold as their | tears; but with a low, quivering voice 
brother, but were afraid of the grand | she said, “ Yea, Lord!” And then she 
princess. The carriage passed rapidly | heard her friend say, “ Look up, Maude, 
on, and had scarcely disappeared, when | look up!” She raised her tearful but 
a youth resting on a ball that carried | glad eyes; and there before her stood 
him as swiftly as the wind, approached | her Friend, clothed in robes of right- 
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eousness, surrounded by shining ones, 
and holding a crown of greater beauty 
than ever her simple heart had imag- 
ined ; and she heard these blessed words, 
“ Be thou faithful unto death, and I will 
give thee a crown of life.” 

Maude followed her friend closely ; 
she walked in his footsteps ; and while 
some ridiculed, and others wondered 
that she should choose so hard a lot, she 
remembered the crown that was laid up 
for her. 

At last the angel, called Death, came 
for these children; and as he approach- 
ed, his shadow, Sickness, came before. 
It went first to Harold, to whom the 
princess had given many coffers of gold: 
but he was so afraid of losing his treas- 
ure, that he kept it in a deep vault, and 
hardly dared look at it for fear of being 
discovered. Whenever a human face 
met his, he trembled for his gold; they 
might suspect, he thought, and steal his 
treasure. It caused him constant unhap- 
piness; and when Sickness came to 
warn him of Death, his misery increased 
sevenfold ; he could not, would not part 
with his beloved gold; he was not ready 
for Death; nevertheless Death came, 
and the wretched Harold was obliged to 
leave his treasure. 

The shadow then passed over Edric ; 
he had become very famous; but there 
lived one who was yet above him in 
glory ; and this rival he only aspired to 
surpass; then he would be perfectly 
happy. From the time that the figure 
on the ball, who was the spirit of Fame, 
had beguiled him from his sister, he had 
been aiming at only one step higher; 
but, alas! he was never contented with 
that which had previously been to him 
the ideal of perfect happiness. He 
begged to live just long enough to look 


down on his superior; but Death was 
unyielding ; and after all his struggles 
for glory, he had not attained the great 
ness to which he had aspired. 

Then came Death and his shadow to 
Maude, not as a terrible enemy, not as 
an inexorable tyrant, as he had seemed 
to her brothers; but a white-winged 
messenger of good-tidings — a guide to 
the portal of heaven. The shadow did 
not darken her soul, for she thought 
continually of those shining ones, and of 
her crown jewelled with stars ; and when 
death came, she opened her arms and 
welcomed him; and he led the child 
away from the thorny path in which she 
had so meekly walked, and left her at 
the entrance to heaven. And there, 
lifting up her eyes, she saw, standing 
within the portal, the holy and beautiful 
form which once appeared to her as she 
sat upon the rock; his robes were not 
now soiled, but white as the light; he 
extended his arms and she fell upon his 
bosom. He bore her into the midst of 
the holy ones, and gave her as a com- 
panion to them forever. 


Lire is a short day, but it is a work- 
ing day; activity may lead into evil, 
but inactivity cannot lead to good. 


An idle person is like an empty 
house with a board up — THIS HOUSE 
TO LET. 





He that will not look before him, 
will have to look behind him — with 
regret. 


ELEVATION is to merit, what dress 
is toa handsome person. 
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AUNT HANNAH AND HER NEICES.—A STORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 
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TTIE and Emiry, 
two sweet little 
girls, were walk- 
ing one day in a 
grove near the vil- 
lage school-house. 
It was a beautiful 
day in early summer, and they were 
looking for violets and other spring- 
flowers, with which to make a bouquet 
for their Aunt Hannah. They were 
orphan girls, and lived with their aunt. 
That good lady was a very wise woman. 
She loved these little girls very dearly, 
and tried to fill the place of their dead 
mother, as far as she was able. 

I am very glad to tell you, that these 
girls loved their aunt in return for her 
love to them. They showed their love, 
as all children should, by the efforts 
they made to please her. 

As these little sisters hunted for flow- 
ers through the grove, Emily found a 
small parcel, neatly folded up. It was 
lying on a log, which sometimes served 








i Hits, 






the school-children for a seat, when they 
were tired of running about the grove. 
Emily seized the parcel eagerly, and 
cried, in a voice which told how pleased 
she was, 

“QO, Ettie, Ettie, ’'ve found some- 
thing! I’ve found something !” 

Ettie had just plucked a pretty little 
violet, and was adding it to the bunch of 
posies she held in her left hand. When 
Emily spoke, she turned toward her and 
asked : 

“What have you found, Emily ?” 

“ Q, such a neat parcel, Ettie! Come, 
let us open it.” , 

Ettie skipped lightly along, laughing 
as she stepped, to where her sister stood. 
Then the sisters sat on the log facing 
each other, and carefully opened the 
paper. 

“Paper babies! I declare!” said 
Emily. 

“Paper babies! what little beauties !” 
cried Ettie. “O, I’m so glad we have 
found them. Are you Emily ?” 
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26 TOO MUCH STUFFING. 


“ That I am, Ettie, ’'ve been wishing 
for some ever since I saw those that 
Helen Swift’s mother brought her from 
Boston,” replied Emily. 

“ O, we will have good times playing 
with them, won’t we ?” said Ettie. 

“ Yes,” answered her sister, “ we will. 
Come, let us run home and play with 
them now !” 

Then these happy sisters hurried to 
their aunt’s cottage. That good lady was 
out, and the little girls sat down by the 
parlor table and began to play with the 
paper dolls. 

After a few minutes, Emily looked 
into her sister’s face, and said, “ Ettie, I 
wonder who left these dolls in the grove ? 
Don’t you think some little girl lost them 
there ?” 

“TI never thought of that before. 
Perhaps they belong to Helen Swift,” 
replied Ettie. 

“They do! they do!” cried Emily, 
“for here is her name written on this 
piece of paper. We must take them to 
her, musn’t we ?” 

“Of course, we must; for now we 
know to whom they belong, it would be 
stealing to keep them !” 

“Come then, let us carry them to 
Helen directly.” 

Ettie agreed to do so, and away went 
these honest little sisters to give the 
paper dolls to their rightful owner. 
Helen Swift was very happy to recover 
her dolls, and by way of showing her 
gratitude, she gave Ettie and Emily, 
each a doll. 

When the girls told their Aunt Han- 
nah, what they had done, she praised 
them for their conduct, and said she was 
glad they did not steal the dolls, even 
in their hearts, by wishing to keep them 
from their owner. “I had a servant 


once,” she said, “who found a dia- 
mond ring on the carpet in the parlor. 
It had been dropped there by a lady, 
who had been to visit me. My servant 
kept the ring a week, and meant, at 
first, to keep it always. But her con- 
science told her she was a thief. So, 
one morning, she came into my chamber, 
and gave me the ring, begging my par- 
don for her dishonest intentions. She 
did wrong to keep the ring so long; 
but she did right in repenting at last. 
You, my dear children, did right at first. 
I love you for it, and hope you will al- 
ways cherish honesty of heart, as well as 
honesty of practice.” 

Aunt Hannah’s praise was like angel’s 
music to the hearts of these lovely little 
orphans. It made them very happy — 
far happier than the dolls could have 
made them, had they not restored them 
to Helen Swift. F. F. 


Too Mucnu SturrimcG.—It strikes 
us if children studied less they would 
learn more. We saw a little girl going 
to school the other day, with work 
enough cut out for a full grown Euclid. 
She had lessons to “ get” on the follow- 
ing subjects: Orthography, etymology, 
syntax, astronomy, chemistry, belles 
lettres, land surveying, algebra, music, 
drawing, and political economy, with 
side issues, consisting of card-board, 
needle-work, Berlin wool, and lemon 
colored sheep; the latter kept from 
indigo lions by a maroon colored shep- 
herd, and the whole to be done up and 
finished in three hours. 

Whether this is a good way to teach 
children we can’t say; all we know is 
that it is a first rate method to kill 
them. 








AN INDIAN’S FUN WITH SOME RATTLESNAKES. 





INDIAN’S FUN WITH SOME 
_ RATTLESNAKES. 


One of the earliest settlers around 
Lake Champlain, was Colonel Raymond. 
He understood the character and dispo- 
sition of the natives of the forest, and 
lived with them in much harmony; 
frequently employing them to row him 
up and down the lake as he had occasion. 

One stout fellow by the name of Big- 
bear, who had his wigwam at no great 
distance from the Colonel’s dwelling, 
was often there. The Colonel having 
occasion to visit some distant shore of 
the lake, employed Bigbear to row him 
in his canoe. On their return, they 
passed near a high yet sloping ledge of 
rocks, on which lay an immense number 
of rattlesnakes asleep, and basking in 
the sun. The Indian gave a penetrating 
look, and then inquired : — 

“ Raymun, love fun ?” 

“ Yes,” was the reply. 

“ Well, then, Raymun have fun ; mind 
Indian and hole a glum.” 

So he rowed along silent and slow. 
and cut a crotch stick from a bunch of 
hazels upon the bank. 

“ Steady now, hole a glum, Raymun,” 
as he clapped the crotch astride a ser- 
pent that was asleep close to the edge 
of the water. “Take um now, Raymun 
hold fast.” 

The colonel took hold of the stick 
keeping the serpent down, while Big- 
bear tied up a little sack of powder, 
putting one end of a slow match therein. 
He then made it fast to the snake’s 
tail, and then touching fire to the match, 
gave orders to “ let um go,” at the same 
time pushing off from the shore; the 
snake, liberated, crawled away to his 
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den. The Indian immediately stood up 
and clapped his hands, making as loud 
noise as possible, and thus roused the 
serpents, who all in a moment, dis- 
appeared. 

“ Now look, Raymun, now look, see 
fun,” said he, and in about a moment 
the powder exploded, when there was 
to be sure fun alive. The snakes in 
thousands covered the rocks, hissing, 
rattling, twirling, and jumping, in every 
direction imaginable. Colonel Ray- 
mond burst into a loud laugh, ‘that 
echoed across the lake, pleased alike at 
the success of the trick, and the ingenu- 
ity of the savage’s invention. 


RIGHT SERVED. 


A MISCHIEVOUS boy was lately pass- 
ing the Regent’s Canal, City Road, 
London, when he caught up a pretty 
little curly dog, that was quietly walking 
along. He ran down the bankside for 
the purpose of throwing the dog into 
the water, and amusing himself by pre- 
venting the poor little creature getting 
to the shore. The bank, however, was 
rather steep, which made him run faster 
than he intended, and when he got to 
the bottom he could not stop himself, but 
went tumbling into the canal after the 
dog. 

Had it not been for a man who ran 
to help him out, he would probably 
have been drowned. As it was, he got 
covered with mud and dirt, and his 


clothes were wet through. He was 
indeed a laughable sight. “Right 


served ! right served ! my boy,” thought 
I; may all boys who are cruel to animals 
be similarly rewarded. : 
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FRIENDLY CHIT-CHAT WITH 


MY READERS. 











6 f HRISTMAS, 
we = happy Christmas! 
fe Where is the boy or 
girl, who does not re- 
joice to see this joyous 
season of the year, with its 
fireside pleasures ; its gifts 
of love and friendship ; its 
9 holidays; its sleighing parties ; 
and its sweet interchanges of 
kindly greetings? O, how I like to see 
friend meet friend, both with smiling 
faces, and each exclaiming as they 
grasp hands, “I wish you a merry 
Christmas and ahappy New Year!” It 
isa beautiful spectacle to see kindness 
flowing up from the heart and bursting 
from the tongue like the rills of life from 
Old Father Time’s fountain, as in the 
picture above. I love to see it, and so, 
boys and girls, I offer you my hand, 
with a true heart in it, and wish you all, 
with your fathers and mothers, the mer- 
riest, gladdest Christmas, the happiect, 
brighest, and best new Year, you have 
ever enjoyed! May health, plenty, | w 
virtue, and love crown you with beauty 
and gladness! May you all grow wiser 
and better as the year flies; and may its 
close find you and Francis Forrester 
united in still closer and dearer friend- 
ship than what, he is vain enough to be- 
lieve, now exists between him and you. 
He would rather be beloved by the thou- 
sands of children that read his pages, than 


merry,|to be President of the United States, 


because he thinks the love of children 
worth more to his heart, than all the 
honors of office could be. Join hands 
with him, therefore, in fancy, and, while 
he imprints his paternal kiss upon your 
young cheeks, hear him say, “I wish you 
a happy New Year, my children !” 

Boys, I have a secret for your ears 
alone. The girls musn’t read this se¢n- 
tence — so, Miss Beautiful, please take 
your eyes off this passage. Hark, boys! 
Messrs. ALLEN & Nos Lez, of whom I 
spoke in my November number, sent 
me, yes me, I’. Forrester, Esq., a knife 
—a beautiful knife! with four blades, 
all so sharp, I’m sure they would cut as 
far into an apple or even into a pump- 
kin as the scimetar of Blue Beard. I 
assure you it is such a knife as would 
have made me proud to be its owner, 
when I was a boy; and I don’t say I’m 
not a little proud of it now, old as I am 
— and look here! Allen and Noble have 
a few more of the same sort left. If you 

want a good knife, or a pair of skates, 
that will beat all the skates on Frog 
Pond, then just call upon them at No. 
10 Washington street, and see if I am 
not correct in my opinion of their knives, 
skates and other “ hardware.” 

I wonder who will win those prizes 
which Mr. Rand offers on the cover! 
That famous sled! Those wonderful 
skates! That elegant reticule, and that 





beautiful porte monaie! What magnifi- 
cent prizes! Up with you! on with 
your capsand bonnets! ‘Take my Mag- 
azine to all your friends! Tell them, it 
is just what they all want! Get a long 
list of subscribers! Don’t be discour- 
aged, if you don’t succeed at once; but 
keep on, until the first of February. If 
you get one of those prizes, your success 
will be the biggest feather that ever 
adorned your cap. If you fail in win- 
ning a prize, you shall have an old 
man’s blessing for your efforts. 

Here are some new puzzles. I give 
you a good supply this month, because 
the evenings are long, and you will 
have lots of time to find out their mean- 
ing, and to be merry over their solu- 
tion. As the old poet saith, 


“ When the cold winds of winter blow, 
And the soft snow doth hide the ground, 
Around the fire our faces glow, 
And peals of hearty mirth go round.” 


ANAGRAMS. 


. Old England. 
Radical Reform. 
Presbyterians. 

. Parishioners. 

. Penitentiary. 

. Telegraphs. 
Astronomers. 

. Revolution. 

. Catalogue. 

. Lawyers. 


SO WAM Ow co 8d 


os 


DECATFITATIONS. 


1. What country beheaded another one 
will remain ? : 
2. What country beheaded will show you 


what nobody likes ? 
8. What musical instrument beheaded 


another one will remain ? / 
4. What insect beheaded a river near Lon- 


don will remain ? 

5. What bird beheaded another one will 
remain ? 

6. What stone beheaded a soft substance 
will remain ? 


FRIENDLY CHIT-CHAT WITH 





MY READERS. 


ENIGMAS. 


1. 


I cannot call the sea my home, 
Nor do I live in air, 

Nor do I o’er the green earth roam, 
Yet love the sunshine fair; 

I have no bed wherein I lie, 
And yet I oft repose, 

And when I sleep I never think 
Of pulling off my clothes. 

I have no wings, nor wool, nor hair 
But I’ve a famous coat, 

Which fits me nicely ey ei 
And wraps around my throat; 

I'm oft invited by mankind 
Some dainty bit to eat, 

Though first at dinners I ne’er find, 
The richest dish a treat. 


2 


Once there was launched a gallant ship, 
No helm or mast had she, 
She bore no anchor to let slip, 
She sailed not on the briny sea; 
And yet the waves she floated on, 
Were vaster than the ocean deep, 
And though no canvas pressed her on, 
She did her voyage safely keep. 
When that her crew again did land, 
*T will seem most strange to find, 
They had no wish to meet the band 
Of friends they grieved to leave behind. 
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Like an old lady I am named, 

But am not like a lady framed: 

I am little — she is big, — 

I have no hair — she a wig; 

She can scold, but I cannot, 

I dwell in a hill, she in a cot. 
Were I as big and strong as she, 
Few would like to meet with me; 
Since these relations mark us two, 
What relation is she to you? 


4 


To a word of consent add one-half of a fright, 
Next subjoin what you never behold in the 


night. 
These rightly connected, you'll quickly ob- 
in 


What millions have seen, but will ne’er see 


again. 
5. 


We are a score, or something more, 
Within a cave reside; : 

And though we never disagree, 
We very oft divide. 

If we fall out, it is a doubt, 
If we e’er meet again. 

Both beau and belle our worth can tell, 
Though oft we cause them pain. 


a ete 





















In white array the ladies gay 
And sprightly, often show us. 
And he indeed would well succeed. 
Who’d find a plan to grow us. 


Here is a letter from a Green Moun- 
tain boy. I can read it without my 
“specs.” He answers several enigmas, 
and I think his opinion of my Maga- 
zine, is proof of the soundness of his 
judgment, if he is but ten years old. 
Who will find out his name ? 


Barre, Nov. 6, 1854. 

DEAR Mr. Forrester: — My mother has 
been a subscriber for your Magazine nearly 
three years. We have never written you. I 
am now determined to write. I cannot write 
very well now, but hope to improve, as I 
am but ten years of age. Yours is the first 
Magazine we have ever taken; we think it 
very interesting. I have two brothers, one 
two years older than I am, and one two years 
younger than myself. We busy ourselves 
evenings in finding out the enigmas and 
puzzles. I have composed an enigma which 
I should like to have you insert. I think it 
will puzzle some of your boys and girls. 

I am composed of 24 letters. My 1, 16, 9, 
is what boys like; my 2, 16, 17, is what boys 
do; my 3, 20, 5, was made before the flood; 
my 5 4, 22, 21, 6, 19, 18, 11, 19, is what every 
one should get; my 7, 15, 5, is used in 
writing; my @, 19, 3, 6, isa Kind of food ; my 
9, 20, 14, 10, is used in machine shops; my 
12, 18, 14, 20, 19, is to be found in most every 
town; my 23, 6, 24, is what Methuselah was; 
my whole is the name of the writer. 

Yours truly. 





Here is another Vermont letter. I 
guess Vermont is growing lots of young 
writers. Well, I’m glad of it. I like 
Vermont, if it is a green State; and [’m 
sure Vermont boys and girls are not 
green. ‘This writer gives answers to 
several enigmas, and then says: 

I send you a couple of transpositions, 
which, if you think worthy, please insert in 
your Magazine: 


1st. EIHZAPNAH. 
2d. LSWUETLISCR. 


The first transposition is a Bible name, 
and the second the name of the writer. 
Yours truly. 


A Rhode Island boy answers a conun- 
drum, and writes as below. His enigma 
is imperfect, as all the letters of the 
word are not brought into it. He must 
try again. 


Mr. Forrester. Sir:— As I have this 
opportunity, I will write to you, and tell you 
how much I enjoy reading your Magazine. 

Yours truly, 
Chas. A. M 





Here is a letter from a Vermont girl. 
I guess Mary hasn’t found out the 
secret of unriddling riddles. If she 
will ask her mother for a thinking cap 
—not a night cap, but a real thinking 
cap— she will find out the puzzles as 
easily as mice learn to nibble cheese. I 
hope Mary, and all my readers too, will 
commit the simple rhymes about the 
Commandments to memory. They are 
old but good. 


Middlebury, Vt., Sept. 11, 1854. 

Mr. Forrester. Dear Sir: —I take this 
opportunity to write to you about your inter- 
esting Magazine. I have tried hard to find 
out the enigma in the last number, but in 
vain: I have not the slightest idea what it 
can be. I also copy a simple rhyme, which 
if you think worthy, please insert in your 
Magazine. 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 
Put into short and easy Rhymes for Children. 


. Thou shalt have no other God but me. 

. Before no idol bend thy knee. 

. Take not the name of God in vain. 
Dare not the Sabbath day profane. 

. Give both thy parents honor due. 

. Take heed that thou no murder do. 

. Abstain from words and deeds unclean. 
. Steal not, though thou be poor and mean. 
. Make not a wilful lie, nor love it. 

. What is thy neighbor’s dare not covet. 


Mary A. Browne. 
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Here is a letter which I guess hails 
from Connecticut. I have to omit your 
enigma, master Amory, for want of 
room. I’m glad you like my Magazine, 
Your answers are all right. 

Bolton, Sept. 11, 1854. 

Mr. Forrester. Dear Sir:—Iand my 
brother have taken your valuable Magazine 
since July last, and like it very much. 

Yours respectfully, 
Amory Woopsury. 


Ah, here is my friend Delphos again. 
I’m glad he hasn’t turned my Magazine 
over to the children, if he has grown 
up to manhood’s years. He seems to 
have been quite a traveller too; I sup- 
pose he loves to travel. I did once; 
but now, alas! my pen will move more 
rapidly than an old man’s legs can be 
expected to do. If Delphos saw any 
thing on his voyage that he would like 
to tell my readers, I hope he will not be 
too modest to put it on paper, and send 
it along. As to our former corres- 
pondents, Old Father Time took a no- 
tion to make youth of them, and there- 
fore they are no longer found among 
the children. 

Philadelphia, Nov. 4, 1854. 

FRIEND FORRESTER: — You may remem- 
ber that a year ago I wrote you quite a long 
letter, which you were kind enough to pub- 
lish, and to notice favorably. Since that 
time I have been away from home — most of 
the time in the East Indies; but as sure as 
the month came round, and I received from 
the United States my usual instalment of 
letters and papers from the “ old (and young) 
folks at home,” so regular would I get your 
Magazine. I have a little sister whose great 
delight and pride it was to send me her own 
copy, as soon as she was done withit. She 
would get her father to wrap it, and post 
mark it, and under his formal direction, I 
always used to find, in an infantile hand, 
“for brother George.” Oh! no one knows 


how I looked for the arrival of that little 
packet. Ihave taken your Magazine for nearly 
five years, and though no longer a boy, I read 
every number with almost the same avidity 
with which I devoured them years ago. I 
hope you will think it no flattery, but an 
expression of my sincere opinion, friend 
Forrester, when I tell you, I think that, since 
you have had the editorship, the Magazine 
has improved fifty per cent. 

I am glad to see that Horace B. and some 
others hold their own, and that “ Hattie” is 
rising rapidly into notice; but I would inquire 
what has become of our old friends, “ Julian,” 
Augustus B. Knowlton, “ Lizzie,’ and that 
almost innumerable host of old contributors ? 
The former, in particular, was wont to be 
seen every month with something new. 
Where is he? But I must. conclude; and 
bidding every one a fond farewell, as “ Hat- 
tie’ did in her poem last month, although she 
didn’t include me, 

I remain yours truly, 
DELPHOs. 


I wish all my little subscribers would 
see to the sending of the dollars, like 
this correspondent. 


Mr. Forrester. Dear Sir: —I have 
taken your excellent Magazine nearly a year, 
and like it very much indeed. As I have 
not paid you, I shall take this opportunity 
to send you the pay. I think the answer to 
Lyman P. Botham’s conundrum is, because 
it comes before tea, (T.) To E. & J. P.’s 
riddles are, 1, an Egg; 2, the letter M. Here 
is a conundrum which, if you think worthy, 
please insert. 

If all the letters of the alphabet were 
invited out, what time would U, V, W, X, Y, 
Z, go? 

MAriA BRIERLY. 


Ihave a “ heap” of letters left now, 
but they must do as the man did who 


was too late for the steamboat. As he 
waited for the next boat, so must they 
for the next number of my Magazine. 
Don’t fail to try the music on the next 
page. F. F. 
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THE MERRY SONG OF THE MONTHS. 


From the Cantata, ‘‘ Tae BANKs or THe RarNe.”’ 
Lively. 


By J. C. Jomnson,. 
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ANDREW ANDERSON’S COURAGE. 


v, REE boys stood one 
~ day on a pretty piece 
of greensward in front 
of a venerable mecting- 
house in a_ pleasant 
inland village. § These 
) boys were all about twelve 
| years of age, and had been 
playmates from their babyhood. 
They were named Isaac, 
PETER, and ALEXANDER. 

*Now don’t you think Andrew 
Anderson is a coward, Peter ?” asked 
3 


| Isaac, turning to Peter—his face 
| slightly flushed with feeling. 
| “To be sure I do,” replied Peter. 
|“ Didn’t I see him run away last night 
| when Ned Marston pelted him with 
stones down by the old orchard; and 
| didn’t he refuse to fight the day Ned 
| trod on his toes? I tell you, if Andrew 
isn’t a coward, then I don’t know beans.” 
“ There! Mr. Alec ; what do you say 
to that?” said Isaac, as, turning 


| towards Alexander he curled his lip, and 
laid his extended finger on his shoulder 
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ANDREW ANDERSON’S COURAGE. 


HREE boys stood one | Isaac, turning to Peter—his face 
day on a pretty piece | slightly flushed with feeling. 
of greensward in front | “To be sure I do,” replied Peter. 
of a venerable meeting- | “ Didn’t I see him run away last night 
house in a_ pleasant| when Ned Marston pelted him with 
inland village. These | stones down by the old orchard; and 
boys were all about twelve | didn’t he refuse to fight the day Ned 
years of age, and had been | trod on his toes? I tell you, if Andrew 
playmates from their babyhood. | isn’t a coward, then I don’t know beans.” 
They were named Isaac,; “ There! Mr. Alec; what do you say 
Perer, and ALEXANDER. 'to that?” said Isaac, as, turning 
“Now don’t you think Andrew | towards Alexander he curled his lip, and 
Anderson is a coward, Peter ?” asked | laid his extended finger on his shoulder 
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ANDREW’S COURAGE. 





“Say ?” replied Alexander calmly 
but firmly ; “I say what I said before. 
I do not believe Andrew is a coward. 
In fact, I think he has as much courage 
as either one of us, and perhaps more.” 

“ Pooh!” said Peter with a sneer. 

And Isaac said “ Pooh!” too. And, 
then there was a pause in their conver- 
sation. 

At length Isaac said, “If your friend 
Andrew has so much courage, why 
didn’t he fight when Ned pelted him, 
and when Dick Dopler put his fist in his 
face before all the scholars on Smith’s 
green? If he is no coward, why did he 
stand all that, Mr. Alec ?” 

“ He stood it because he had courage. 
He had too much courage to fight,” 
replied Alexander. 

“Ah! Ah! That’s a good one. Too 
much courage! I say, if he had the 
spirit of a sheep, he wouldn’t bear it at 
all. I’d lick any boy if he was to serve 
me half as bad as Ned and Dick have 
served him,” said Isaac puckering his lips. 

“ Perhaps you would, Isaac, for you 
are a boy of spirit, I know; but you 
have not such a spirit as Andrew 
Anderson. He ° 

“No! nor I don’t want such a mean 
spirit, either,” cried Isaac, interrupting 
Alexander. 

“Nor I, either,” added Peter. 

“ But hear me through, boys. I was 
going to say that Andrew has the spirit 
of a Christian boy ;” said Alexander. 

“The spirit of a coward, you mean, 
Alec!” retorted Peter. 

“Yes, a mean spirit,” added Isaac ; 
“and I'll try it the next time I have a 
chance. See if I don’t.” 

The sound of the school bell now 
called these three boys to their places in 
the school house; and their dispute 





about Andrew, was, for the time, lost 
sight of. The mysteries of the Rule oi 
Three, and of the roots of squares and 
cubes drove all thought of Andrew out. 
of their young heads. 

But who was Andrew Anderson ? 


He was the son of a pious gentleman@® 


just come into the village. Andrew had 
been taught, that it was his duty to be 
gentle, kind, and patient ; and that the 
truest courage is todo right. Hence, he 
had dared to resist the attempts which 
had so soon been made to draw him int« 
a quarrel by some of his new school- 
mates. 

Isaac met Andrew in a quiet spot the 
evening of the day on which the above 
conversation took place. Having a firm 
belief in Andrew’s cowardice, he went 
up to him, dashing his cap to the ground, 
pushed his fist against his face, and said, 
“Get out, you coward !” 

Andrew felt his heart stir atethis - 
unprovoked insult. But he remembered 
his father’s counsels and kept down his 
temper. ‘Turning to Isaac, he said: 

“You mistake me, Isaac, I am nota 
coward.” 

“ Why don’t you fight, then ?” 

“ Because | believe it is wrong to 
fight.” 

“Wrong to fight, eh? That’s a 
pretty excuse. There, take that, and 
that, and that!” said Isaac, striking him 
three blows with his fist as he spoke. 

“You will be sorry that you struck 
me one of these days, Master Isaac. 
Mark my words:” replied Andrew, as 
he quietly walked away from his flushed 
and blustering adversary. 

An hour later, Andrew and many 
other boys, with Isaac, Peter, and Alex- 
ander, were bathing in the mill-pond. 
Here the boys beheld Andrew’s skill in 
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ANDREW’S COURAGE. 





swimming, diving, and floating, which | side of the shoal, where the current was 


far exceeded theirs. Of course, most of 
them admired him for this, and some of 
them began to think that so bold a 
swimmer could not be a coward, after all. 

Isaac was vexed, and so was Peter. 


|” They saw themselves beat by a boy 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| | 


| 
| 
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they despised. Isaac, to show his own 
courage, swam toward the milldam. The 
water swept quite violently over the 
dam, and it was dangerous to get into 
the current. But Isaac felt fool-hardy ; 
and because Andrew was careful to 
keep from the dangerous point, he swam 
close to it to show his superior courage. 

“‘ Don’t swim too near the dam, Ike ;” 
shouted Peter, as he mounted a log near 
the shore. 

“ Never fear for me, Pete,” cried Isaac, 
“T can go nearer the dam than any 
other boy here.” 

“ Don’t, Ike, go any nearer,” said 
Peter imploringly. 

But Ike’s pride was roused, and on he 
went, nearer and nearer the fatal cur- 
rent. Soon he began to feel its force. 
Then, trying to turn round, he found 
the waters were too strong for him; and 
that, in spite of himself, he was being 
swept downwards. Fortunately, there 
was a very shoal spot in the current, at 
some distance above the dam. He made 
out to swim to this spot, and there he 
stood helpless and alone, up to his 
breast in water, and expecting every 
moment to be swept from his feet into 
the gulph below. Poor Isaac! Who 
could save him? Andrew saw Isaac’s 
danger, as did all the other boys. But 
when they all hurried to the shore, 
screaming for aid, Andrew, confident in 
his own skill, boldly swam toward Isaac, 
He soon reached him, and after bidding 
him not to be afraid, he pointed to one 


least strong, and bade him strike boldly 
into it. Cheered by Andrew’s presence, 
he obeyed. Andrew darted after him, 
cheered him on, and seeing his arms 
growing feeble gave him his hand, and 
by dint of much expert effort succeeded 
in getting him safe to shore, amid the 
gleesome shouts of the boys. 

“ Do you now think Andrew is a cow- 
ard ?” whispered Alexander in Isaac’s 
ear, as he finished dressing himself. 

“No,” said Isaac, “ Andrew is a brave 
boy. It is I who am the coward.” 

Then walking up to Andrew he gave 
him his hand and said: 

“ Forgive me, Andrew ! 
struck you.” 

What does the reader think of the 
courage of Andrew Anderson? I think 
he was a lad of great courage. He had 
natural courage by which he was calm 
and fearless in the presence of danger ; 
and moral courage by which he dared to 
do right. F. F. 


I am sorry I 


Tue late Dr. Chalmers, of Scotland, 
being interrogated by an old woman of 
his congregation as to what he meant by 
the “catastrophe,” of which he had 
spoken so often on the previous Sabbath, 
explained the term to her as meaning 
“the latter end of a thing.” This satis- 
fied the old woman, who thought she 
might now safely introduce so fine a 
word into her own vocabulary. It so 
happened thatthe Doctor had to ‘pass 
the old woman’s house that same 
evening and being buried in deep 
thought, as he rode along, did not notice 
that a big thorn had been fastened to 
his horse’s tail, till he heard her shout, 
“ Ah, Doctor, d’ye see that thorn at ye’s 
horse’s catastrophe ?” 
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THE COMICAL HISTORY AND TRAGICAL END OF REYNARD THE FOX.* 


A FABLE FROM THE GERMAN. 


Krxe Lron, having heard the story 
of Sir Bruin, said: 
“Sir Bruin, your wounds shall be 


to see a magpie flying on his left side, 
which, as he was somewhat superstitious, 
he took as an omen of ill success, and 


healed by the retribution we will ex- | his spirits were slightly depressed in con- 


act from your perfidious enemy. But 
we must exercise caution, for what can 
strength avail against treachery and 
stratagem ? ” 

After some debate in counsel, it was 
resolved to summon Reynard the Fox 
once more; and Sir Tibert the Cat was 


chosen for this commission on account of 


his keen wit, his gravity and wisdom, and 
the high esteem in which he had always 
stood with Reynard. The Cat would 
gladly have been excused, and entreated 
his Majesty to appoint some beast of 
greater abilities for ithe task, alleging 
that he was too feeble for the execution 


of a matter of such importance ; for if 


the great Sir Bruin, he argued, could 
not prevail with all his strength, how 
could a poor Cat, who was scarcely able 
to master a rat ? 

“Be satisfied and obedient, Sir Ti- 
bert,” replied the King; “ itis prudence, 
and not mere animal force we require in 
this case ;— craft against craft. I have 
full confidence in your wisdom and in- 
tegrity, and that you will not, like Sir 
Bruin the Bear, neglect your public 
duty for the gratification of your own 
desires. Proceed, therefore, on your 
mission.” 

Sir Tibert the Cat accordingly set out 
for Bramblebrier Castle, proceeding 
cheerfully on his road, until he happened 


* Continued from page 12. 
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'sequence. Arming himself with better 
| hope, however, he soon arrived at his 
| destination, and was rejoiced to find 
Reynard the Fox at home. He found 





that worthy seated at the gate of his 
castle, busily occupied in making up his 
accounts, with an open ledger before him, 
and several pieces of money, which he 
was regarding with a look of great 
sagacity and satisfaction, having probably 
obtained them by some clever exercise 
of his wit and ingenuity. 

Reynard received Sir Tibert with 
great politeness and complacency of 
manners; and after the ceremony of 
greeting was over, the latter warned his 
host of the imminent danger he was 
| likely to incur if he did not speedily make 
his appearance at Court, which point he 
| greatly urged and recommended to him, 
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adding that his Majesty the Lion was in 
great wrath at his treatment of Sir Bruin 
the Bear, and his rebellious defiance of 
the last summons senttohim. Reynard, 
being a clever reasoner, argued very 
learnedly for his own case, and expressed 
himself extremely proud of the honour 
conferred upon him by the King, in 
sending his cousin Sir Tibert, without at 
once proceeding to violence ; he further 
admitted that it was his bounden duty to 
wait upon his sovereign, and that he 
would accompany Sir Tibert as early in 

the morning as he might think proper; 

excusing himself for not setting out 

instantly, from having a weakly stomach, 

in consequence of partaking rather too 

freely of mice the preceding evening ;— 

a delicate food, Reynard added, but new 

to him, although it abounded in a neigh- 

boring farm. 

Sir Tibert raised his ears at this infor- 
mation, and owned that this was a dish 
to which he was exceedingly partial. He 
was therefore soon prevailed upon to 
remain at Bramblebrier Castle until the 
morning ; and it was agreed, as he sud- 
denly felt himself hungry, that they 
should at once proceed to the barn, 
where he could indulge his appetite at 
leisure. 

With an impatient step Sir Tibert 
trotted gaily forward, conversing very 
sociably with Reynard, although his 
thoughts were intent on the delicacies in 
prospect. They soon reached the spot, 
and approaching a hole, Reynard politely 
invited his companion to enter. Sir 
Tibert, not to be outdone in ceremony, 
requested the other to take the lead, to | 
which Reynard would by no means con- | 
sent, urging that he could not treat a Cat | 
of his dignity with such ill manners. 

After some good natured scruples 
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about precedency, Sir Tibert yielded, 
and boldly entered the passage—but, 
alas! to his cost; for he was caught by 
the neck in a noose placed there by the 
farm-people to entrap Reynard himself, 
for having stolen a fat hen the preceding 
night. The sly Fox, however, had 
| watched their movements, and deter- 
mined to profit by it in ensnaring the 
Cat. With a chuckle of satisfaction at 
the success of his plans, Reynard re- 
turned to Bramblebrier Castle, to recount 
the story to his wife and children, who 
were exceedingly diverted. 

Meanwhile, the loud cries of the Cat 
roused the inmates of the farm, who, 
rushing upon the defenceless Sir Tibert, 
struck him until they broke the cord in 
which he hung, and he fell to the ground 
insensible. Happily for the Cat, how- 
ever, a heavy blow, intended for him as 
he lay sprawling, alighted upon the 
shoulders of one of his antagonists, which 
turned the fury of the battle from his 
quarter, and allowed him an opportunity 
of retreating, which he did in the best 
manner he was able, halting and tumbling 
on the way, until he reached the Court, 
(having lost an eye in the battle,) where 
he laid his complaint of the treacherous 
Reynard. 

The indignation of the kingly Lion 
and his Privy Council, on hearing of this 
additional outrage committed by the Fox, 
was beyond all bounds. A detachment 
of troops was on the point of being 
despatched to besiege Bramblebrier Cas- 
tle, and bring its rebellious ruler, alive or 
dead, to the royal presence ; when Grim- 
bard the Badger, Reynard’s nephew, 
craved an audience of his Majesty, 
and engaged to overcome his uncle’s 
obstinancy, and lead him to Court. 
After some difficulty, permission was 
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granted, and Grimbard took his depart- 


ure. 
On arriving at the Castle, he found 


his uncle and aunt sporting with their 


cubs; and after an affectionate greeting, 
he strongly entreated Reynard to obey 
this, the third summons of his sovereign, 
assuring him that, in case of refusal, 
there would only be one day between 
him and ruin; and he doubted not, 


through his uncle’s wisdom and discre- 


tion, and the interest of his friends, he 
would triumph over all his enemies. 
After some further observations, Grim- 
bard the Badger gained his point, and 
Reynard was induced to comply. “ Re- 
member, however, nephew,” he said “ it 
is only a feeling of patriotism and loyalty 
that urges me to this decision. I will 
go, not so much to answer for my offen- 
ces, as to convince the Court how greatly 
they stand in need of me in the council- 
chamber; for the country is going to 
ruin with mismanagement, and I am the 
only one who can save it.” 

With these words, taking leave of his 
wife and cubs, Reynard the Fox set 
forward with Grimbard his nephew; and 
having arrived at Court, he was immedi- 
ately arrested by orders from his Majesty 
the Lion, and a council was summoned 
to try his case. Numberless complaints 
were brought against him by almost 
every beast and fowl of the forests and 
lakes ; and foremost among his accusers 
were the Wolf, the Bear, the Cat, the Ass, 
the Camel, the Goose, the Cormorant, 
the Rook, the Coney, the Weasel, the 
Sheep, and others. A mass of over- 
whelming evidence was offered in sup- 
port of their charges; and Reynard, 
after being cautioned against saying 
anything that might criminate himself, 
was called upon for his defence. Rising 


with an air of injured innocence, thie 
Fox thus commenced his discourse : 

‘Most gracious Sovereign, although I 
stand asa criminal in your royal presence, 
I can safely say that a more loyal bosom 
than mine does not exist, nor is there a 
heart in which innocence is more firmly 
seated. Itis true, I have not the graces 
of speech, nor the arts of exaggeration, 
displayed by those immediately attendant 
upon your Majesty ; but where there is 
no guilt, reason must follow the plainest 
words, and upon this I rely. I once was 
gay and happy too at Court; I dwelt in 
the sunshine of your royal favor, and 
stood fair to obtain the highest prefer- 
ment; until Envy, jealous of my good 
fortune, drove me from thence, and 
made me trust to my own resources for 
alivelihood. That these were sometimes 
doubtfully employed, I must confess ; 
but Isgrim the Wolf, who was then your 
treasurer, first taught me how to steal; 
my thefts were trifling when compared 
with his ; mine he would share, however, 
but always kept his own.” 

“Your Majesty,” exclaimed the Wolf, 
darting forwards with fiery eyes, “ surely 
will not believe this monster of decep- 
tion ?” 

“Peace, good Isgrim,” returned the 
Lion, addressing the Wolf, “ leave me to 
manage this affair. As for you, Reynard, 
I know you well; you are a dissembling 
traitor.” 

“My liege,” replied the Fox, “ had I 
been a traitor, I should not have been 
accused as I am at the present time. 
The crimes of which Iam charged are 
but the outpourings of their revenge who 
seek my ruin. If I have at any time 
done wrong, it is not in my natural dis- 
position ; for in my youth I was noted 
for my tenderness, having sported with 
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the lambs whole days together without 
injuring them, until at length—Oh dire 
disaster !—unhappily I bit one. The 
tempting morsel had so sweet a relish, 
that I have never since been able to 
resist a liking for the same flesh. The 
sad remembrance of this circumstance 
draws tears from my eyes. Your Majesty 
will forgive me for betraying such 
weakness.” 

“ Our time is not to be wasted in this 
manner,” exclaimed the Lion, angrily ; 
“keep to the point, and answer the 
accusations brought against you.” 

“Your Mightiness shall be obeyed,” 
replied Reynard, bowing low; “and 
first, 1 would ask the Wolf whether he 
has not, in conjunction with Sir Bruin 
the Bear, concerted measures to remove 
your Majesty from sovereign authority, 
and raise the Tiger to the throne ? ” 


“My Lord!” exclaimed Sir Isgrim 
the Wolf bitterly, “is it possible that 
your Majesty could for one moment 
believe the falsehoods of this ever-deceiv- 


ing Reynard? He is a wretch of the 
deepest dye, covered with crime, who 
has scoffed at your Majesty continually. 
For my part, I am glad he is here in 
your presence, where I shall ring him 
such a peal, that all the untruths he can 
invent shall not bear him out with safety. 
It was only last winter that he played a 
trick upon my wife which shows his evil 
nature. It chanced that they met near 
a lake, and after some civil discourse, he 
persuaded Lupina that he could teach 
her a very singular manner of catching 
fish with her tail, by letting it hang like 
an angle in the water for some time. 
‘In this way,’ said the arch deceiver, 
‘so many fish will collect together, that 
a basket might be filled with them.’ 
The silly fool, my wife, (supposing that 


39 


what he said was true,) went to the 
water-side, and putting her tail into the 
stream, she kept it there patiently, 
expecting that the fish would come ; but 
the weather being sharp and frosty, the 
tail became frozen in the ice, and she 
could not pull it out. While the villain- 
ous Fox stood grinning beside her, and 
asking Lupina whether she felt cold, 1 
passed by accidentally, upon which the 
rascal scampered: away, laughing heart- 
ily at his joke. My first impulse was to 
follow and chastise him ; but the cries of 
my wife withdrew my attention from him, 
and he escaped. With a world of labor, 
heaviness, and sorrow, I broke the ice 
about her; and,despite of all my efforts, 
she was obliged to leave a portion of her 
tail behind her; and, indeed, we both 
barely escaped with our lives, for the 
people of the neighborhood, being alarm- 
ed,came upon us, armed with thick sticks, 
and so fiercely assaulted us, crying, ‘ Slay 
them! slay them!’ that I never was in 
greater danger. One among the rest, 
stronger and swifter of foot than the 
others, hurt us sorely ; and had not the 
night befriended us, we had never 
escaped with life.” 

“So ho, culprit!” exclaimed the Lion ; 
“this is another of your pranks, of 
which we were not before acquainted. 
What answer can you make to this 
additional crime in your black calendar?” 

“Your Majesty has been again de- 
ceived, replied the Fox, with assurance ; 
“the story is altogether different from 
what really occurred. It was I who 
found the Wolf's wife with her tail in the 
frozen water; and while endeavoring 
to extricate her, Sir Isgrim arrived. I 
appeal to the lady herself for the truth 
of this.” 

At these words, Lupina, the wife of 
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Sir Isgrim, came forward; and glancing 
with indignation at the Fox, she cried, 

“ False Reynard! you well know my 
husband has spoken truly. But this 
was not the only time I have experi- 
enced trouble at your hands. No doubt 
you forget how you treated me at the 
well, which has two buckets hanging 
on one cord, and running through one 
pulley, so that as one descended the other 
went up. I remember your getting into 
one of these, and falling to the bottom of 
the well, to the danger of your life. 
Hearing your cries, I ran to the well in 
great haste, and heard you, as I thought, 
sighing and moaning below. I inquired 
what you were doing, and you replied 
that you were fishing, and invited me to 
leap into the bucket at the top, and see 
what was going on. Little dreaming of 
the trick, I did so; and being heavier 
than you, I fell quickly to the bottom, 
while you mounted as quickly in the 
other bucket to the top. And when I 
was angry at this trick, you said, Never 
mind, Lupina; this is but the way of the 
world,—so fast as one comes up, another 
must go down ; and with these words you 
leaped out of the bucket, and ran away, 
leaving me at the bottom of the well, 
where I remained a whole day, pining 
with hunger, and shivering with cold ; 
and before I could extricate myself, 
receiving so many blows that my life was 
in great danger.” 

“ You must be aware,” returned Rey- 
nard, addressing Lupina, “ that although 
the blows were painful, yet I preferred 
that you should undergo them instead of 
myself, as you were stronger and better 
able to bear them than me. Besides, 
you were more than repaid by the wis- 
dom and experience this affair taught 
you, which was—that you should not 


trust either friend or foe, when he per- 
suades you to do that which he himself 
avoids; for Nature teaches ,us to love 
our own welfare, and he who does other- 
wise deserves a cap and bells for his 
folly.” 

This story raised a hearty laugh at 
the Wolf’s expense, in which the King 
joined. The case against Reynard the 
Fox was, however, too grave to be set 
aside, and the Lion accordingly prepared 
to pass sentence upon him, when the 
criminal came forward before the throne, 
and begged to say a few words. 

“Mighty monarch!” he exclaimed, 
“you are deceived. Your crown is in 
jeopardy.” 

“ How so, rascal ?” replied the King 
gruffly. “ Remember, we are not to be 
frightened by false reports.” 

“It is precisely for that reason I would 
warn your Majesty against the wicked 
arts of Sir Isgrim the Wolf, and Sir 
Bruin the Bear, who are plotting with 
the Tiger to dispossess you of your 
sovereignty.” 

“ How know you this, varlet?” in- 
quired the Lion, with an angry wave of 
his mane. 

“T will bring a witness, who shall un 
fold to your Majesty all the inventions 
of your traitorous favorites ;” and witb 
these words Reynard the Fox went 
among the audience, and returned, 
bringing Sir Keyward the Hare as his 
witness, and apparently admonishing him 
to be firm and decided in his behavior. 

With a timid voice, however, the Hare 
gave his evidence; from which it ap- 
peared he had overheard a discourse 
between the conSpirators, which clearly 
showed a dangerous league against the 
Lion ; and he detailed other circumstan- 
ces, which left no doubt of the criminal- 
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A POOR BOY’S RESOLUTION. 








ity of the parties. Meanwhile Sir Bruin 
the Bear, and Sir Isgrim the Wolf, had 
slunk away on seeing the turn that 
affairs were likely to take, and officers 
were immediately despatched to arrest 
them. 

[What happened afterwards will be 
related next month. ] 


A POOR BOY'S RESOLUTION. 


I xnow I am poor; but I am not 

ged, and I will try to be honest. I 
can go to Sunday-school, and there I can 
get many a tract and pretty book; 
and my teacher says, if I get the 
knowledge of Christ, I shall be richer 
than many a man who owns a million 
of dollars. Yes,I am poor! But I am 
not poor enough to steal, or to beg, or 
to lie. And Iam not near poor enough 
to work on Sundays, or to go to grog 
shops. 

What if I am poor? My teacher 
says the blessed Saviour was poor. He 
says the apostles were poor. And he 
says God loves the poor. 

I will sing a little before I work: 


“ He that is down need fear no fall, 
He that is poor no pride; 
He that is humble ever shall 
Have God to be his guide!” 


Thank ye for that, good John Bun- 
yan! they say. you were a poor boy 
yourself once ; no better than a tinker 
Very well, you are rich enough now, 3 
dare say. 

I don’t see after all, but that I can 
sing as gaily as if I had a thousand dol- 
lars. Money does not lighten people’s 
hearts. There is Squire Jones; he is 
rich; but I never heard him sing a 
hymn in my life. His cheek is paler 
than mine, and his arm is thinner; and 
T am sure he can’t sleep sounder than 
I do. 

No, I am not so pooreither. This 
fine spring morning I feel quite rich. 
The fields and flowers are mine. The 
red clouds yonder, where the sun is 
going to rise, are mine. All these robins 
and thrushes and larks are mine. I 
never was sick in my life. I have 
bread and water. What could money 
buy for me more than this ? 

I thought I was poor, but Iam rich! 

The birds have no purse, no pocket- 
book; neither have I. They havé no 
pains or aches; neither have I. They 
have food and drink; so have I. They 
are cheerful; soam I. They are taken 
care of by their Creator; so am I. 


GAMING, like quicksand, may swal- 
low a man up in a minute. 


Tue credit that is got by a lie only 
lasts till the truth comes out. 


Aut is but lip wisdom that wants 
experience. 
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DONALD MKAY AND THE “GREAT REPUBLIC.” 


Wuen Donald M’Kay was nineteen 
years old, his self-improvement had been 
carried to such a degree that, aided by 
his brother Laughlin, he built a fishing 
smack. She was asmall affair compared 
with the Great Republic. Yet, to build 
her was the first step in his career as a 
builder of ships. Ihave no doubt his 
young heart beat as proudly when her 
keel cut the water, as it did when his 
largest vessel glided from the stocks. 
She was the first offspring of his genius, 
and the earnest to his hopeful mind of 
the great future, that was spread out 
before him. 

He afterwards worked in New York 
for a gentleman, who was a noted ship- 
builder, named Jacob Bell. Having 
gained knowledge by study and obser- 
vation, and having acquired skill by 


practice, Donald removed to Newbury- 
port; and, on the banks of the Merri- 
mac, began to build large ships on his 
own account. 

Instead of copying the models of other 
ship builders, Mr. M’Kay studied to 
improve them. There was a noble 
ambition in his soul. He aspired to 
buiid better and safer ships than had 
hitherto sailed upon the ocean. To do 
this he toiled hard. He knew hard 
labor to be the price of great success. 
He was willing to pay that price. Here 
he spent many weary hours over his 
plans and models, bringing all the pow- 
ers of his mind to bear on the question : 
How shall I build the best ships in the 
world ? 

In a little while his packet ships as 
they lay, graceful as swans, in the port 
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of New York, began to attract notice. 
“What a beautiful ship that is!” one 
man would observe to another. 

“Yes, she is perfectly graceful. I 
never saw such a handsomely modelled 
vessel before. I wonder who built her ;” 
the other would reply. Then they 
would both inquire the name of her 
builder; and thus, the name of Donald 
M’Kay got into the mouth of the world, 
as the builder of beautiful ships. 

Shortly afterwards Donald M’Kay 
built a ship with very sharp bows. He 
called her the Carrier. She sailed to 
Rio Janeiro and back in so short a time, 
that the old salts, and the merchants, 
and the ship owners of New York, were 
all filled with wonder. She was fleet as 
a bird. And thus, Mr. M’Kay became 
celebrated as the builder of swift ships. 

But the merchants were now in want 
of ships that were both large and swift, 
to carry the vast number of people, who 
were flocking to California in search of 
gold, and to convey the goods necessary 
to feed and clothe the new population 
settling in this golden land. To meet 
this demand, Mr. M’Kay built the Stag- 
hound and the Flying Cloud— noble 
ships without rivals for speed, the wide 
seas over. But the want for larger 
vessels was still felt ; and our ship builder 
next produced the largest, longest, 
and sharpest merchant ship then in the 
world. He called her the Sovereign of 
the Seas—a proud name, which was 
soon justified by her proud perform- 
ances. She met with rough weather and 
was dismasted at sea, as you may see in 
the picture I gave you of herin my last 
number. But her gallant commander, 
Capt. Laughlin M’Kay, set to work, 
repaired damages without going into 
port, and beat all the California fleet! 
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On her voyage home, this splendid vessel) 
made the shortest passage on record by 
a sailing vessel. She did the same thing 
on her next voyage, which was from 
New York to Liverpool. Thus Mr 
M’Kay added another laurel to his rep- 
utation. He was known as the buildex 
of the best, swiftest, most beautiful, and 
largest merchant ships in the world ! 
Mr. M’Kay next planned and built a 
mammoth ship which he named the 
Great Republic. She was three hundred 
and twenty-five feet in length! Fifty- 
three feet wide, and thirty-nine feet deep 
She had four masts: and was by all 
odds the largest merchant vessel that 
ever floated. If one man had performed 
all the labor actually expended in her 
construction, it would have taken him 
one hundred and thirty-seven years to 
build her! In fact, her keel would 
have rotted on the stocks before he 
could have finished his job! But Mr. 
M’Kay employed quite a little army of 
workmen, and a few months sufficed to 
begin and complete her mighty frame. 
It was a proud day for her builder in 
which she was launched. Vast crowds 
of people were present to view the spec- 
tacle. Thousands filled the spacious 
ship yards around. Thousands more 
were collected on house tops, wharves, 
and bridges, in boats, vessels, and steam- 
ers. Many thought it would be difficult 
to launch so large a ship without some 
mishap. But these fears were disap- 
pointed. For when the tide served, the 
great ship builder gave the word, the 
last wedge was knocked away, and slow- 
ly, steadily, gracefully, she glided from 
her stocks into the sun-lit waters, where 
she floated in all the grandeur of her 
mighty bulk and the beauty of her 







graceful proportions—the triumph of | 
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the ship builder’s art and the crowning 
work of the artist's life. You have a 
very fine picture of the launch on the 
opposite page and another of her appear- 
ance when rigged and ready for sea. 

Iam sorry to tell you that this fine 
ship never went to sea. She was towed 
to New York, and while taking in her 
cargo, was badly burnt at her wharf. 
You will be glad, 1 know, to learn that 
Mr. M’Kay was insured so that he did 
not lose the vast sum of money she cost 
him. 

After the fire her remains were sold 
to a gentleman in New York who has 
had her hull cut down, and she will be 
afloat. again in a short time, though 
much shorn of ber beauty and diminish- 
ed in height. 

Here then I must take my leave of 
Donald M’Kay. He is yet in the prime 
of life, but he has built some fifty ships 
already, and has won for himself the 
reputation of being the builder of the 
best, most graceful, swiftest and largest 
ships in the world. He has the satisfac- 
tion too of knowing that he is the archi- 
tect of his own fortune. What he is, he 
made himself. His life says to every 
boy who has a bright brain, two hands, 
and a will to work, “ You can make 
your mark on the world if you choose.” 


F. F. 


LEARNING TO SPELL. 


Bap spelling is discreditable. Every 
young man should be a master of his 
native tongue. He that will not learn 
to spell the language that is on his 
tongue and before his eyes every hour, 
shows no great aptitude for the duties 
of an intelligent, observing man.— Bad 
spelling is therefore a discreditable indi- 





cation. It indicates a blundering man ; 
a man that cannot see with his eyes open. 
Accordingly, we have known the appli- 
cation of more than one young man 
made with great display of penmanship 
and parade of references, rejected for 
his bad spelling. 

Bad spelling is a very bad indication. 
He who runs may read it. A bright 
school-boy, utterly incapable of appre- 
ciating your stores of science, art, and 
literature, can see your blunders. You 
will find it hard to inspire that boy with 
any great respect for your attainments. 
Bad spelling is therefore a mortifying 
and inconvenient defect. We have 
known men thrown into very prominent 
positions, so ashamed of their deficiency 
in this respect, that they never ventured 
to send a letter until it had been revised 
by a friend. This was, to say the least 
of it, sufficiently inconvenient. 

We say again learn to spell. Keep 
your eyes open when you read, and if 
any word is spelt differently from your 
mode, ascertain which is right. Keep 
your dictionary before you; and in 
writing, whenever you have the least 
misgiving about the spelling of a word, 
look at it at once, and remember it. 
Do not let your laziness get the better 
of you. 


WHAT IS CHANCE ?—There is no 
such think as chance. It is only the 
blindness of ignorance that talketh of 
things being strange and unaccountable 
and unlucky. — St. Basil. 


FENELON. — When Fenelon’s library 
was once on fire, “ God be praised !” he 
exclaimed, “that it is not the dwelling 
of some poor man.” 
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THE POOR STUDENT AND THE GOVERNOR'S DAUGHTER. 





THE POOR STUDENT AND THE GOVERNOR’S DAUGHTER. 


A TRUE STORY. 










} @ young student, a lonely 


= for studies, but without 
means for pursuing them. 
RS He was poor and without 
connections. Still he studied, 


T the University of Up- | think she would kiss me now, if I asked 
sala, in Sweden, lived a | her.” 


“ What, in this place, before all our 


youth, with a great love | eyes ?” 


“In this place before your eyes.” 

“ Freely ?” 

“ Freely.” 

“ Well, if she will give you a kiss in 


5 = living in great poverty, but that manner, I will give you a thousand 





keeping a cheerful heart, and | dollars,” exclaimed one of the party. 
trying not to look atthe future, which; “And I!” “ And I!” cried three 
looked so grimly at him. His good | or four others; for it so happened that 
humor and good qualities made him be-| several rich young mgn were in the 
loved by his young comrades. Once he | group, and bets ran high on so improb- 
was standing with some of them in the | able an event; and the challenge was 
great square of Upsala, prating away an | made and received in less time than we 
hour of leisure, when the attention of | take to relate it. 
the young man became arrested bya} Our hero (my authority tells not 
very young, elegant lady, who, at the | whether he was handsome or plain; I 
side of an elder one, walked slowly over | have my peculiar ideas for believing 
the place. It was the daughter of the | that he was rather plain, but singularly 
Governor of Upland, living in the city,| good looking at the same time,) — our 
and the lady with her was the gover-| hero immediately walked off to the 
ness. She was generally known forher| young lady, and said: — “(min fro- 
goodness and gentleness of character,|leen,) my fortune is in your hand.” 
and looked upon with admiration by the | She looked at him in astonishment, but 
students. Asthe young men now stood | arrested her steps. He proceeded to 
gazing at her as she passed on like a} state his name and condition, his aspira- 
graceful vision, one of them exclaimed : | tion, and related simply and truly what 
“Well, it would be worth something | had just passed between him and his 
to have a kiss from such a mouth.” companions. ‘The young lady listened 
The poor student, the hero of our| attentively, and when he ceased to 
story, who was looking intently on that | speak, she said, blushing, but with great 
pure and angelic face, exclaimed as if | sweetness : — “ If by so little a thing, so 
by inspiration, “ Well, I think I could | much good can be effected, it would be 
have it.” foolish for me to refuse your request ;” 


“What!” cried his friends in a chorus, | and she kissed the young man publicly 
“are you crazy ? Do you know her?” | in the open square. 
Next day the student was sent for by 


“Not at all,” he answered; but I 
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A CANARY 


the Governor. 
man who had dared to seek a kiss from 
his daughter in that way, and whom she 
had consented to kiss so. He received 
him with a scrutinizing brow, but after 
an hour’s conversation was so pleased 
with him that he offered him to dine at 
his table during his studies at Upsala. 

Our young friend now pursued his 
studies in a manner which soon made 
him regarded as the most promising 
scholar at the University. Three years 
were not passed after the day of the 
kiss, when the young man was allowed 
to give a second one to the daughter of 
the Governor, as his intended bride. 

He became, later, one of the greatest 
scholars in Sweden, as much respected 
for his learning as for his character. 
His works will endure forever among 
the works of science; and from this 
happy union sprang a family well known 
in Sweden in the present day, and 
whose wealth of fortune, and high posi- 
tion in society are regarded as small 
things, compared with its wealth of 
goodness and love. 


A CANARY IN COURT. 


A MAN named Charles Johnson was 
lately brought before a court on a charge 
of larceny. The property stolen was a 
bird cage, with a beautiful little canary 
in it, which was styled “ Billy,” in the 
pleadings. During the progress of the 
case the bird was brought in and placed 
on the desk beside his Honor the 
Recorder, when all at once, as if in 
triumph at the prospect that its captor 
would be committed, it broke forth in 
one of the most sprightly carols. The 
little fellow delivered himself so rapidly 


he 


IN COURT. 


He wanted to see the , and with such whirring sounds that we 


were unable to catch all the beautiful 
song, yet we give as much of it as we 
could translate : — 


“ To-weet, to-weet, 
Charlie Johnson, to-weet: 
I’m sure you never thought 
That here we should meet ; 
But sir-r-r-r, 
You dirty cur-r-r-, 
Oh, wheetle to wholly, 
I’ve got you by golly.” 
[* Silence!” here thundered the 


Marshal. ] 


“ Che-che wit chit chit, 
Oh, don’t get into a fit; 
Kee-dle-oop — kee-dle-oop, 
Here’s two in a coop, 
So, Marshal Molaire, 
Tur-r-rah, Tur-r-rah.”’ 


“Less noise behind there!” again 
cried out the enraged official who had 
in his keeping the dignity of the Court. 


“ Chick-a-ree, chick-a-ree, 
That’s me — that’s me; 
Sir-rur, sir-rur, 

That’s you — that’s you: 
When-u-u! choo-o0-se 
Send him to the calaboose. 


Here “ Billy” concluded, and sat for 
the remainder of the trial peering quiz- 
zically, first with one eye and then the 
other, at the queer assemblage of specta- 
tors and officers, and now and then 
uttering a little note of satisfaction as 
the proofs were brought on against his 
captor. 

It is almost needless to add that John- 
son was committed.— St. Louis Demo- 
crat. 


IDLENESS is the gate of all harms, 
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THE SAUCY COCKEREL. 


THE SAUCY COCKEREL. 





Otp Doctor Wiseacre, ’tis said, 
Once owned a barn door fowl 

With feathers white, a stately bird, 
And wiser than an owl. 

He never scratched his master’s corn, 
But all the neighbors’ pease, 

Which they had hoped in summer time 
To shell and boil at ease. 


Old Mrs. Morgan saw him fly, 
As she said, to the moon, 


And much she hoped and prayed, that he 


Would not come down too soon. 

But on her garden he came plump, 
And raked up full a score 

Of pink roots, beans, and pepper seed; 
Her garden was no more. 


She chased him to the Doctor’s yard, 
She was in such a rage, 


“ Doctor do keep that wretch at home, 


And put him in a cage, 

Or clip his wings; I’ve seen him fly 
As high — yes to the moon.’’ 

The Doctor laughed and stroked his pet, 
And said he was a Coon. 


A good house painter, who lived near, 
Close by the Doctor’s gate, 

Had suffered more than any one 
From this bold bird, of late, 

A pot was in the painter’s hand, 
Of paint as black as soot; 

He caught the fowl and covered him 
With paint from head to foot. 


Now from the painter’s brush and hand, 
The cock in evil plight 

Stepped forth with very fallen crest, 
A bird as black as night, — 

What could he do? he made for home, 
As fast as he could run, 

His hens looked fierce, and flew at him, 
And then they did him shun. 

Now left alone, ’twas very sad 
For one who’d been so gay, 

And to his master’s garden he 
Went off to spend the day 


The Doctor saw a sable cock, 
Tearing his pinks in flower, — 


“ Quick, catch that fowl, cut off his head, 


He shall not live an hour.’ 
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The Doctor seized his hat and cane, 
He joined full in the chase; 

He caught the culprit, turned him round 
And looked him in the face, 

“*Tis my own bird,” the Doctor cried, 

“ All daubed with this vile paint: 

What can be done? some water, quick!’ 
Poor Doctor! He felt faint! 


The cockerel learned a lesson, too; 
He always staid at home, 
His hens grew fond, his feathers white, 
And scarlet was his comb. — 
G. 


A TRUE GHOST STORY. 


Dr. Fowser, Bishop of Gloucester, 
in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, was a believer in apparitions. 
The following conversation of the 
Bishop with Judge Powell is recorded: 

“ Since I saw you,” said the lawyer, 
“YT have had ocular demonstration of 
the existenee of nocturnal apparitions.” 

‘“‘T am glad you are become a convert 
to truth; but do you say ocular demon- 
stration ? Let me know the particulars 
of the story.” 

“My Lord, I will. It was— let me 
see — last Thursday night, between the 
hours of eleven and twelve, but nearer 
the latter than the former, as I lay 
sleeping in my bed, I was suddenly 
awakened by an uncommon noise, and 
heard something coming up stairs, and 
stalking directly towards my room. 
The door flying open, I drew back my 
curtain, and saw a faint glimmering 
light enter my chamber.” 

“Of a blue color, no doubt.” 

“The light was of a pale blue, my 
Lord, and followed by a tall meagre 
personage, his locks hoary with age, 
and clothed in a long loose gown; a 
leathern girdle was about his loins, his 
4 





A TRUE GHOST STORY. 






beard thick and grizzly, a large fur cap 
was on his head, and a long staff in his 
hand. Struck’ with astonishment, I 
remained for some time motionless and 
silent: the figure advanced, staring me 
full in the face. I then said, ‘ Whence, 
and what art thou ?’” 

‘“‘ What was the answer, tell me, what 
was the answer?” 

“The following was the answer I 
received: —*I am a watchman of the 
night, an’t please your honor, and made 
bold to come up stairs to inform the 
family of their street door being open, 
and that if it was not soon shut they 
would probably be robbed before morn- 


° 9 
ing. 


THE POWER OF A MOTHER’S TEARS. 
— Olympia, the mother of Alexander 
the Great, was so severe towards some 
of his officers, that his deputy, Antipater, 
once wrote him a long letter of complaint 
against her; to which Alexander re- 
turned this answer: “ Knowest thou not 
that one tear of my mother’s would blot 
out a thousand of thy letters of com- 
plaint ?” 


HooKkER AND HIS MOTHER. — The 
judicious Hooker used to say, “ If I had 
no other reason and motive for being 
religious, I would earnestly strive to be 
so for the sake of my mother, that I 
might requite her care of me, and cause 
her widow’s heart to sing for joy.” 


AN ANCIENT MAXIM.—It was a 
maxim of Pittacus, one of the seven wise 
men of Greece, that “no man should 
ever give himself the liberty of speaking 
ill of another, whether an enemy or a 
friend.” 
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THE LARK. 
THe Meadow Lark, is universally 


known from Canada to Louisiana. Its 
favorite places of residence are wide open 
fields, where it spends most of its time 
in walking over the ground in search of 
seeds and insects. Its nest is built on 
the ground in a tuft of long grass, and so 
well concealed that it is seldom found 
except when laid bare by the scythe of 
the mower. In such cases we have 
known the poor bird to sit so closely on 
her eggs, as to allow herself to be killed 
by the murderous implement. The 
eggs are white, marked with small red 
spots, and are four or five in number. 
During the love-season the pair display 
great affection for each other. There is 
so much of true poetry in Mr. Audu- 
bon’s description of their meetings, that 
we can not resist the temptation of 
mserting it here. ‘The male is still on 
the wing; his notes sound loud and 
elear, as he impatiently surveys the 
grassy plain beneath him. His beloved 
ig not there. 
and disappointed he flies toward the 





His heart almost fails him, | 





black walnut tree, under which, 
during many a summer's heat, 
the mowers have enjoyed both 
their repast and their midday 
rest. Inow see him, not des- 
ponding as you might expect, 
but vexed and irritated. See 
how he spreads his tail, how 
often he raises his body, how he 
ejaculates his surprise, and loudly 
" calls for her whom of all things 
he best loves. Ah! there comes 
the dear creature, her timorous 
tender notes announce her arri- 
val. Her mate, her beloved, has felt 
the charms of her voice. His wings 
are spread, and buoyant with gladness, 
he flies to meet, to welcome her, antici- 
pating all the delight prepared for him. 
Would that I could interpret to you, 
reader, as I feel them, the many assur- 
ances of friendship, fidelity, and love, 
that at this precious moment pass from 
one to the other, as they place their bills 
together and chatter their mutual loves.” 


A SMART DOG. 


A SHEPHERD once, to prove the 
quickness of his dog, which was lying 
before the fire in the house where we 
were talking, said to me, in the middle 
of a sentence concerning something else, 
“T’m thinking, Sir, the cow is in the 
potatoes.” Though he purposely laid no 
stress on these words, but said them in a 
quiet, unconcerned tone of voice, the 
dog, who appeared to be asleep, imme- 
diately jumped up, and leaping through 
the open window, scrambled up to the 
turf roof of the house, from which he 
could see the potatoe field. He then, 
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(not seeing the cow there) ran and 
looked into the barn where she was, and 
finding that all was right, came back to 
the house. After a short time the shep- 
herd said the same words again, and the 
dog repeated his look-out; but on the 
false alarm being a third time given, the 
dog got up, and, wagging his tail looked 
his master in the face with so comical 
an expression of interrogation that he 
could not help laughing aloud at him ; on 
which, with a slight growl, he laid himself 
down in his warm corner with an offend- 
ed air and as if determined not to be 


made a fool of again. 


ICE IN THE HOT ASHES OF MOUNT 


ETNA. 


Tue main crater is 


ground under foot. Here I found, 
ainid warm ashes, on the slope of the 
crater within, heavy crystals of ice, set 
all at one angle, and curved like shark’s 
teeth. I picked up one as big as a wal- 
nut, and asked the guide if he could 
account for its presence. Far be it 
from him to give a rationale of anything 
of the sort: it would derogate from the 
dignity of Etna. It reminded me of a 
chemical experiment played off by a 
French savant at one of the late “ Scien- 
ziati” meetings. He made water freeze 
in a red-hot cup. The silver platina 
being brought to a red heat, a few drops 
of water are thrown in, which do not 





about five 
hundred feet deep at this time; (so say 
the guides;) but I think this must be 
measured down the slope of the funnel. 
I could not, however, see to the bottom, 
owing to the volumes of sulphurous 
smoke, whirling up ever and anon, 
accompanied by a rumbling sound, and 
oceasionally by a slight vibration of the 





evaporate, but jump about. Sulphuric 
acid is now poured in, which, in the act 
of boiling, produces so intense a cold by 
the disengagement of its latent heat, that 
the drop of water at once turns to ice. 
I opine the chemical process here to be 
the same, only on nature’s grand scale. 
The morning mists supply the moisture, 
and within the crater there is no lack of 
sulphurous mixture, boiling as if in a 
retort: hence, as hot fumes ascend, the 
crystals of ice are precipitated. If any 
one rejects this solution of mine, let him 
find a better, remembering that he is to 
account for pieces of ice forming on a 
bed of warm ashes. This principle of 
“disengagement of latent heat” may 
also help to account for the severity of 
the cold felt on Mount Etna, which is 
far greater than is due to its elevation. — 
Francis’ Notes on Italy and Sicily. 

















A Brave Grrit.— The Martha’s 
Vineyard Gazette tells the following: 
“ We learn that an impudent fellow of a 
beggar went into a house at Holmes’ 
Hole, a few evenings since where there 
was but one person—a young lady — 
and expressed a desire to stop over 
night. The young lady informed him 
that he could not stop there, when he 
deliberately seated himself, and informed 
her that he would, and should stay there 
all night. The young woman then 
went to a bureau in the room, and took 
therefrom a pistol, put a cap upon the 
same, and deliberately aimed it at the 
fellow’s head, ordering him to decamp 
at once, or suffer the consequences. 
The beggar took to his feet, and made 
tracks at once. As he passed out, the 


lady snapped the pistol at him; but as 
it was not loaded, the fellow got off with 


a whole skin.” 
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From Grace Greenwood's “ Merrie England.” 


BOLD ROBIN HOOD. 


)sag¢g OBERT FITZOOTH, and play with the hilt of his dagger in a 
R/i 2 Earl of Huntingdon, | way that the venerable abbot did not like. 
TH was born at Locksley,| When the earl of Huntingdon came of 
in the county of Not- 
<3 tingham, about the 
: a year 1160, in the reign of 
oY Henry Il: He was left an 
orphan in his childhood, and 
placed under the guardianship 
of his uncle, the Abbot of St 
Mary’s, in York. ‘This priest professed 
to be a just and holy man; but, as it 
often is when people make great preten- 
sions to piety, he was far enough the 
other way. In those days priests were 
greatly feared and honored, and could 
do pretty much as they pleased. So 
the Abbot of St. Mary’s, who wasa hard, 
avaricious man, found no difficulty in 
taking advantage of the young Earl 
Robert. By such wily, wicked ways as 
only bad priests know, he took pos- 
session of all his nephew’s estates and 
revenues one after another, pretending 
that he only meant to take care of them, 
lest Robert, whom he accused of being 
a wild lad, should squander them in 
dissipation. Robert bore this for a while, 
and tried hard to keep on peaceable 
terms with his uncle; but the old man 
was very provoking. He would sit in 
the refectory of the splendid abbey, at 
a dinner table loaded with every luxury 
in the way of food, served on massive 
gold and silver plate, and with halfa 
dozen bottles of good old wine before 
him, and then lecture poor Robert upon 
temperance, self-denial, and sober, godly 
living, till Robert would smile grimly, 







age there was not a handsomer or more 
gallant young man among all the nobility 
and yeomanry of England. He was 
tall, straight, and athletic, with a quick, 
bounding step, and a brave, broad 
breast. He had a commanding but 
pleasant voice, a hearty smile, clear, 
honest eyes, ruddy cheeks, and lips ; and 
his head, which he held rather haughtily, 
was crowned with clustering, light-brown 
curls. Though belonging to a proud, 
aristocratic family,— who, in tracing 
their noble pedigree, could go back, 
back, till, for all 1 know, they lost them- 


the first morning after the deluge, — 
Robert was not an aristocrat. He sym- 
pathized with the common people, in 
that day shamefully imposed upon, 
taxed, and tyrannized over by the bold 
barons and hard-hearted priests. He 
joined in all their merry-makings, their 
manly and warlike exercises. He 
became so skilful with his bow that it is 
said he frequently sent an arrow the 
distance of a mile. From among his 
friends he selected four comrades, who 
were always true to him — John Nailor, 
whom he nicknamed “ Little John,” 
George-a-Green, Muck, a miller’s son, 
and a jolly friar called Tuck, the only 
priest Robert could ever abide. 

One day a small sprig of the 
nobility, one Sir Roger, of Doncaster, 
saw him mingling with the honest yeo- 
men in their sports, and sneered at his 


NL 


selves and their reckoning in the fogs of 
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BOLD ROBIN 


vulgar tastes. Robert replied by chal- 
lenging him to a shooting match. Sir 
Roger’s arrow missed the target alto- 
gether, and stuck fast in the trunk of a 
tree some distance farther on. Robert 
took aim at this shaft, and split it clean 
up the middle. Then all the yeomen 
shouted and laughed; and Sir Roger 
was so enraged that he was foolish 
enough to accept a second challenge to 
a wrestling match, in which Earl Robert 
threw him so often that he never felt 
fairly on his legs, but seemed always to 
be bumping against the ground. At 
last his senses were quite bumped out of 
him, and he lay stiff and still. Earl 
Robert revived him and helped him up; 
but he was mortified and sullen, and 
ever after had a mean, bitter spite 
against his brave conqueror. 

It was not long after Robert came of 


age before he was quite convinced that 
it was vain to hope to get his property 
out of the close clutch of his reverend 


relative. There was no use in his 
appealing to the king. Henry II. was 
now dead, and Richard IL, called “the 
lion-hearted,” had ascended the throne. 
But in a short time, thinking he had a 
call to go on a crusade to the Holy Land 
to fight the Saracens, he left the gov- 
ernment to the care of Hugh Pudsey, 
Bishop of Durham, who was soon sup- 
planted by a bolder and stronger man 
— Longchamp, Bishop of Ely and 
Chancellor of England, who usurped all 
the power and dignity of a monarch, 
and taxed and tyrannized to his bad 
heart’s content. 

So, getting desperate, Earl Robert 
called together the bravest of his friends, 
threw up his title, assumed the name of 
Robin Hood, and took to the forest, 
where he led from that time a daring 


HOOD. 


and dangerous, but an independent and 
merry life. I know it is quite too late 
to think of making my hero out a good, 
honest man, though Mr. Abbott has 
done wonders in that way for Bona- 
parte ; for long, long ago it got noised 
about that Robin Hood was a robber 
and outlaw. But in those old days, 
when kings robbed, and barons robbed, 
and priests robbed worst than all, the 
thieving business was a good deal more 
respectable than it is now; and the only 
difference between Robin Hood and 
those others was, that he took only from 
the rich and powerful, while they rob- 
bed the poor and defenceless. 

The brave outlaw was joined by the 
best archers in the country, to the num- 
ber of a hundred stout men and bold. 
These he clad all in Lincoln-green —a 
dress which made it hard to distinguish 
them at a little distance from the forest 
foliage amid which they lurked. When 
any one of these men was killed, or took 
the strange notion to return to his 
friends and turn honest man again, Rob- 
in Hood would set out on a recruiting 
expedition. Wherever he heard of a 
young man of uncommon strength and 
hardihood he would go, disguised, and 
try him in wrestling and archery; then, 
if satisfied, persuade the yeomen to 
enlist. This was most often easily done ; 
for those were hard times for the peo- 
ple, and Robin Hood had a flattering 
tongue. So he kept himself in his hun- 
dred archers, and with them haunted 
the merry greenwood — Barnsdale, in 
Yorkshire, Plompton Park, in Cumber- 
land, and Sherwood, in Nottingham- 
shire. Past or through those forests ran 
the king’s highways, whereon traders, 
nobles, and priests were obliged to 
‘travel; but, after Robin Hood became 
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sovereign of them, few journeys could 
be safely made in their vicinity. Some- 
times, just when travellers began to 
breathe freely and speak above a whis- 
per, thinking themselves out of danger, 
Robin was down upon them, and they 
were obliged to come down with their 
money or stand as targets for his 
archers. 

Knowing that it was not good for 
holy men to be cumbered with too much 
worldly wealth, he always made free 
with the purses of rich priests. The old 
Abbot of St. Mary’s himself, who once 
ventured to pass through Sherwood 
with a rich store of gold and silver, 
guarded by two hundred men, fell into 
his hands. After helping himself to the 
old miser’s money, which was rightly his 
own, he set his lordship on his horse, 
with his face towards the tail, and so 
sent him off towards York, fretting and 
fuming, and (some of Robin’s men said) 
swearing; but that could hardly have 
been. 

The money so wrested from rich 
monks and arrogant barons, Robin Hood 
constantly shared with the poor, and so 
filled many a sad home with mirth and 
comfort, and made glad and grateful the 
hearts of the widow and the fatherless. 
He was always tender and kind to 
women and children. Noble ladies, 
with retinues and treasures, could pass 
in safety through his forests. One time 
a young dandy nobleman, meaning to 
take advantage of the generous out- 
law’s gallantry, undertook to pass through 
Sherwood, leading a train, in the dis- 
guise of a lady; but at the first sight of 
a band of archers he showed himself so 
much more of a coward than a woman 
that Little John suspected him, tore off 
his veil, and hood, and velvet mantle, 


and made him pay dearly for the insult 
he had put upon womankind. 

Some stories about Robin Hood shall 
be told you in my next Magazine. 





“WHIP ME, BUT DON’T CRY.” 


A pious father had devoted great 
attention to the moral and religious edu- 
cation of his son, who had maintained an 
unblemished reputation for veracity 
until the age of fourteen, when he was 
detected in a deliberate falsehood. 

The father’s grief was great, and he 
determined to punish the offender 
severely. He made the subject one of 
prayer: for it was too important, in his 
esteem, to be passed over as a common 
occurrence of the day. He then called 
his son, and prepared to inflict the pun- 
ishment. But the fountain of the 
father’s heart was broken up. He wept 


aloud. For a moment the lad seemed 
confused. He saw the struggle between 


love and justice in his parent’s bosom, 
and broke out with all his usual ingenu- 
ousness, “ Father, father, whip me as 
much as you please; but don’t cry.” 
The point was gained. 

The father saw that the lad’s charac- 
ter was sensibly affected by this inci- 
dent. He grew up, and became one of 
the most distinguished Christian minis- 
ters in America. i 





THE TRAVELLER AND THE COACH- 
MAN.— A profane coachman, pointing to 
one of the horses he was driving, said 
to a pious traveller, “ That horse, sir, 
knows when I swear at him.” “ Yes,” 
replied the traveller, “and so does One 
above.” 





Hx who has an appetite for sport 
feeds on death. 
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NEDDIE NAYLOR AT THE WHITE HILLS. 


) strongly built stage, 






the door of the sitting room. 
“Come, Neddie,” said Mr. Naylor, 
“let us take our seats.” 


T eight o’clock the next | he sprang into the stage and seated him- 
morning, a light, but | self next the window. 


In a few minutes, nine passengers 


with six noble looking | were in their places; the baggage was 
7" horses, drove up to the | stowed safely behind, and on the top; 
7- door of the Profile House, | Crack went the coachman’s whip, and 
§ “Stage ready for the White | the stage rattled off at a rapid rate into 
Hills, gentlemen ;” shouted the | the charming road which leads from the 
porter, as he put his head in at | “ Old Man’s” mountain palace to the 


notch of the White Hills. 
Neddie found the ride very pleasant : 
for the clouds which threatened a rainy 


“Let me ride outside, father, will | day, after discharging a gentle shower, 


you?” 


dispersed ; and the sun shone out in all 


“J think it is hardly proper this his splendor. After riding a few miles, 


morning, my son. 


The sky is cloudy | Mr. Naylor noticed some vines trained 


and we are likely to have showers, if| up to high poles in a garden plat, near 


not a very rainy day.” 


to a farm-house. “See,” said he to 


Neddié looked up at the sky and was | Neddie, “that man intends to have a 


silent. He very much wished to ride 
outside. But he knew his father’s judg- 
ment was better than his own. So he did 
not look cross or disappointed. Neither 
did he tease for permission to have his 
own way. But with quiet cheerfulness, 


fine crop of beans.” 


“ Where?” asked Neddie looking 


out at the coach window. 
“ Yonder, near that barn,” replied 
Mr. Naylor, pointing toward the spot. 
“Why, pa! 


those are not bdeans/ 
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they are hop vines!” cried Ned-} “Yes, Neddie. When the fires ofthe 


die. 


last day have melted these mountains, we 


“Indeed! hop vines? so they are. | shall still live; shall still be young; shall 
Well, well, it is very strange that J| still be conscious of joy or woe. We shall 


didn’t know beans,” observed Mr. Nay-| never cease to exist! 
lor heartily laughing at his own mistake. 

Neddie laughed too. It pleased him 
wonderfully to think his father didn’t 


know beans. 


The road from Franconia to the White 
Hills our travellers found to be quite 
hilly; though a large portion of it was 
Neddie was delighted 
with the scenery along the banks of the 
wild Ammonusic. Yet, he was not sorry 
when at two o’clock in the afternoon, 
the stage drew up in front of the “ Craw- 
ford House,” where the journey for the 


very romantic. 


day ended. 


A wash and a dinner refreshed our 
travellers, and made them ready to 
view the curiosities of that wild region. 
The mountains here, they found to be 
much larger and more grand than at 
Franconia: they towered in silent and 
wild magnificence all around them. 
The air was still, and not a sound dis- 


turbed the serenity of the place. 

“This is grand indeed, pa!” said 
Neddie. 

“Yes, my son. You see Nature here 
in one of her rudest and sublimest 
aspects. The bald summit of these moun- 
tains, raising their heads into the skies, 
make us appear like atoms. Yet we are 
really greater than they. Can you tell 
me why ?” 

“ We can think, pa, and they cannot.” 

“ True, my son, these mountains are 
only heaps of unconscious matter. We 
are conscious and intelligent minds. 
Can you think of any other reason ?’ 

“ They will perish ; but we shall live 
forever.” 









That is a great 
thought, Neddie. It should make you 
careful how you spend your present 
life.” 

Neddie and his father now walked on 
in silence, for several minutes. Pres- 
ently Neddie touched his father’s arm 
and said, 

“ See! pa; there are two bears !” 

Mr. Naylor looked round and saw two 
young bears chained to posts. They 
were walking to and fro upon a half 
circle, trodden hard by their habit of 
walking over it many hours every day. 
While our travellers stood looking at 
these wild looking creatures, an old man 
with a white hat, his neckerchief care- 
lessly tied, and his face well weather 
beaten came up and stood beside them ; 
observing, as he fixed his keen eye on 
Mr. Naylor, 

“ These bears are uneasy critturs.” 

“Yes, they do seem to be restless 
indeed. How old are they?” 

“ Three years.” 

“How long have you had them 
here ?” 

“ Ever since they were cubs. A man 
in Conway found them before they could 
see, and I bought them.” 

By this remark Mr. Naylor knew 
that he was talking with “ Old Craw- 
ford,” the pioneer settler and tavern 
keeper of the wild regions around them. 

“Do you keep them here all the time, 
sir!” inquired Neddie. 

‘No. We put them into the barn in 
cold weather and they sleep all the win- 


ter.” 
“ Sleep all winter!” exclaimed Ned- 
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die. “Don’t they eat anything all the 
winter.” 

“No. We put them into a pen filled 
with straw. They bury themselves in 
it, and sleep until the warm weather of 
spring comes. ‘Then they wake up, 
and act very much as you now see them 
doing till winter comes again.” 

“ What do they live on?” asked 
Neddie. 

“ Anything we choose to give them, 
that comes from the kitchen;” he 
replied. Then, turning to a hired man 
standing near the barn, old Crawford 
said : 

“ Here, Jem, take these bears to the 
fountain !” 

Jem did as he was told. First, he 
unlocked the chains. Then, he took 
the end of each chain in his hands; and 
the bears, not unwilling, followed him. 
He led them to the front of the House. 
Here Neddie saw a circular basin filled 
with water, and having a small fountain 
in the middle. It was surrounded by a 
plain wooden fence. Jem led the bears 


each other down, muttering, as they 
played, a kind of low growl. All this 
was very amusing to Neddie, who stood 
near the basin in high glee. He had | 
never seen so much of bearsinallhis | 
life before. 

After some time, the bears got tired | 
of their sport and came out of the water | 
Jem took them back totheirdens. Old | | 
Crawford put his hands into his pocket, | 
walked to the porch of his hotel, and sat 
down to look out for the stage from Con | 
way. Old Crawford is fond of seeing 
the stages come in full of passengers; 
for he has a very sharp eye on profits | 
Neddie and his father walked down the 
road, a short distance, to view a wild | 
spot, where huge mountains, with rough | 
broken sides come so close together, 
that there is space in the valley for little | 
more than a stage road. It looked as if 
the mountains had once been joined | 
together; and that by some convulsion | 
of Nature, they have been rudely torn 
asunder. ‘This is called the Notch of | 
the White Hills. What Neddie thought of | 
to the brink of this basin, giving the | it, and how he was pleased with old Craw- 
chain of one bear to a stout lad, who’ ford’s ponies, shall be told you nextmonth | 
stood by; and hold- nee tina Ses | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ing fast to the other 
himself. Very soon, 
the bears backed 
themselves into the Saga 
water, and wading Sy 
about on their hind : 
legs began to play gm vy 
like two idle boys. #% 
They splashed each # 
other with water 
They struck each 
other on the head 
with their fore paws. 
They tried to throw 
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I wisH I knew how many 
of you were enthusiasts in 
drawing? All good art- 
ists are enthusiasts, you 
know. They love their 
art. They live in their 
art. ‘They put their souls 
into it. I have read of 
one young sculptor, named 
PrrRO DA _ VINCI, who 
toved his art so well that 
he killed himself by devo- 
tion to it. He worked with 
_| such intense feeling and 
| such close application on a 
statute of a lovely girl, that 
ne died shortly after com- 
pleting it. “I have put my 
aeart and soul into it,” he 
said, and died. This was 
oving his art too well. I 
jon’t wish you to love 
jrawing as he did sculp- 
/ ture. But if you do not 


| ful with your pencil. 








love it at all, 
[am sure you will never be very skil-| this month, which will try your skill ; 


|“ Great Republic.” 





DRAWING LESSONS—— FIGURES AND OBJECTS. 


DRAWING LESSONS—FIGURES AND OBJECTS. 


Fig. 37. 
I have two objects for you to copy, 


though there is not a line in them, which 
you have not drawn over and over again 
if you have practised the previous les- 
sons. ‘Try the small figure first. 

Keep in mind, what I have told you 
before about the mode of drawing these 
objects, that you are to draw the stems 
first, then put in the general outline of 
the leaves and flowers, finally the shad- 
ing. Don’t be discouraged, if your first 
attempt on a new subject is not very 
successful, but repeat your efforts until 
you succeed. 

If you have time for still further prac- 
tice, try your hand at copying the 











RALPH RANDOLPH’S ADVENTURES IN AUSTRALIA* 


wy, THE old man with the 

~" silk umbrella under his 

arm had a thick and 

showy watch chain with 

7 @¥ a large seal dangling at 

Vf the end, and, for the place, 

~2) he looked very much of a 

i gentleman. Ralph stared to 

J hear him say to Mr. Murray, as 
~ he grasped his arm : 

“I beg pardon, sir. I believe I have 
met you before. Your name I think, is 
Donaldson. Iam very happy to meet 
you, sir, very happy indeed.” 

Mr. Murray surveyed the old man 
from head to foot. He looked at his 
gold chain, his brown silk umbrella, his 
thread-bare coat. Then giving the 
lump of tobacco in his mouth —I’m 
sorry to say that, like most sailors, Mr. 


Continued from page 19. 


Murray indulged this filthy habit — an 
extra turn or two, and gazing steadily at 
the old man’s eye, he replied : 

“You are mistaken, sir. My name is 
not Donaldson. We have never met 
before.” 

The old man kept a bland smile on his 
lips, and without being at all disturbed, 
said, 

“Well! Indeed! Dear me. Is it 
possible, that Iam mistaken ? Not Mr. 
Donaldson? Why, you have his very 
eyes—the same gentlemanly bearing 
and ease of manners. Really I am aston- 
ished at my mistake. Have you no 
relation of that name, sir ? ” 

“‘ Not a chick in the world ;” said Mr. 
Murray bluntly; for he began to sus- 
pect that the old man was seeking to 
play some game with him. 

“ Well, sir, I beg your pardon for my 
mistake. I regret to have taken up 
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your valuable time. But, sir, you must 
allow me to compensate you for the 
trouble I have given you.” 

Here, the elderly gentleman took a 
small bottle from a somewhat capacious 
side pocket. He also took hold of the 
button of Mr. Murray’s coat in a very 
familiar manner, and, crowding the 
brown silk umbrella close under his arm, 
he proceeded in a very confidential tone 
of voice : 

“ You see this bottle, sir? Well it is 
one of a very small lot, I received the 
other day from a very dear friend. It 
contains a medicine which will cure all 
diseases. You have but to smell it, and 
no matter what ails you, you are sure 
to get well. Consumption, liver com- 
plaint, canker, gout, cholera, colic, ulcers, 
cancers, fevers, headache, toothache, in 
fact, any kind of disease that ever was, is, 
or can be, is cured by smelling this bottle 
—and, sir, as a special favor, I will sell 
it to you for the small sum of three and 
sixpence !” 

Mr. Murray was somewhat of a wag 
if he was a sailor, so he thought he 
would let the old man think he was a 
fair game for him. Putting on a look of 
wonder, he said, 

“Ts it possible your medicine will cure 
so many diseases, merely by smelling 
it?” 

“Yes, by smelling it. Here, just put 
it to your nostrils. You will find it very 
agreeable.” 

Mr. Murray unstopped the bottle. 
Had he been alone, he would have sus- 
pected the man of some evil purpose ; 
but in broad daylight, with Ralph near, 
and the miners close at hand, he could 
not fear him. Still he was careful to 
smell it lightly. A slight sniff told him 
the bottle contained little else than Sal 


Ammoniac, rather too strong and crude, 
however, for a lady’s scent bottle. Con- 
cealing his thoughts, Mr. Murray 
remarked : — 

“ If what you say is true of this bottle, 
it must be very valuable.” 

“Q, itis. Itisa blessing to mankind. 
Only think, sir, how greatly it will ben- 
efit you at sea; when you can’t get at 
the doctor. No matter how sick you 
are, you have but to smell of this bottle 
and you will get well. Ido you a great 
favor, to sell it to you for such a price.” 

“ You certainly do appear to be my 
friend, sir. Your bottle must be worth 
more than you ask for it. ‘Truly, it is 
worth a fortune to have such a wonder- 
ful health restorer.” 

The old man’s eyes brightened. He 
thought he had surely found a man green 
enough to be his customer. So, holding 
the bottle towards Mr. Murray, he said : 

“Tt is, it is, sir. But for your sake, I 
will sell it to you for three and six- 
pence.” 

“Thank you! thank you! my good 
friend. Be assured if I am ever sick I 
will call upon you for your wonderful 
medicine,” replied Mr. Murrry looking 
much more sincerely than he felt. 

The old man’s countenance fell at 
this remark. He wanted the money at 
once, so he sai, 

“ Ah, my dear sir, you may not find 
me when you are sick. You had better 
take it now. You shall have it, sir, for 
friendship’s sake, mind — for friendship’s 
sake — for the low sum of two shillings !” 

Mr. Murray bowed and replied, “ You 
may feel assured of my gratitude for the 
interest you take in my welfare, sir. I 
have been much gratified and edified by 
your conversation, and, now, sir, allow 
me to wish you good day.” 
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Taking Ralph’s arm, Mr Murray now 
walked off, leaving the old man with the 
silk umbrella, in a quandary. Ralph 
was looking up in the mate’s laughing 
face and was about to ask some question 
about him, when they were startled by 
hearing some one shout: 


* Sea Kingers, ahoy! Sea Kingers, 
a 


three and sixpence for it. Then talking 
over the manner in which Mr. Murray 
had got rid of him, they enjoyed a hearty 
laugh at his expense. 

When the mate with Ralph and the 
carpenter arrived on board, he found 
that the captain had made out to partly 
supply the place of his runaway crew 
from some sailors who had been at the 
mines, but not liking the life had return- 
ed to seek aship. He had also a few 
green hands, consisting of some colonists 
who were homesick. But after count- 
ing all these, he was still short-handed ; 
though, as he said, it was necessary to 
sail with what he had, until they could 
reach some other port. 

In a few days, Ralph found himself 
again in the good ship Sea King. What 
kind of a voyage he had, shall be told 
you next month. 















oy!” 

Looking back, they saw the carpen- 
ter of the Sea King in full chase of them. 
Waiting until he came up, the mate said: 

“ How are you, Mr. Walters?” 

“Well, sir! Well, sir. Thank ye :” 
replied the carpenter, touching his hat, 
as a mark of respect to a superior officer. 

“What brought you out here, Mr. 
Walters ?” asked the mate. 

“ The captain sent me to say, that he 
has picked up a crew; and he wants 
you on board as soon as you can get 
back.” 

On hearing this statement, Mr. Mur- 
ray turned to Ralph, and said: 

“ What do you say to that, Ralph ?” 

“O,I am well enough pleased, sir ; 
though I should like to see more of the 
mines, now we are here.” 

The mate thought with Ralph on this 
point; yet, like a faithful man, he did 
not stop to consult his feelings, but start- 
ed at once to the tavern with the car- 
penter, got his team ready, and was soon 
driving, as fast as was prudent, along 
the road to Sidney. As they rode along, 
Mr. Murray gave Ralph some idea of 
the character of the old gentleman with 
the silk umbrella. He described him 

as belonging to a class of men, who, 
being too lazy to work, live by their 

fits, see gr 2 ne 
wane moa Florida coded to the United States, 1819; 
derful bottle were not worth a sixpence, | 94. ea dae Ta Sa 
he said, though the rogue wanted to get | 26. Napoleon leaves Elba, 1815. 


REMARKABLE EVENTS IN THE 
MONTH OF FEBRUARY. 


1. First Presidential election in United 
States, 1789. 

8. Slavery abolished in French colonies, 

1794. 

. John Rogers burnt, 1555. 

. Earthquake in New England, 1786. 

. Mary Queen of Scots died, 1587. 

. Harrison born 1773. 

11. De Witt Clinton died, 1828. 

12. Peace with Great Britain, 1815. 

16. Melancthon born, 1497. 

17. Michael Angelo died, 1563. 

18. Vermont admitted to the Union, 1791; 
Luther died, 1546. 

19. Florida ceded to the United States, 1821. 

20. Voltaire born, 1694; Bellamy born, 1/19. 

22. Washington born, 1732. 
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FRIENDLY CHIT-CHAT WITH MY READERS. 





Once more 
» I hail you with a cheer- 


children ! 


ful heart and pleasant 
words. I hope you all 
spent a happy New Year, 
and that you have all made 
up your minds to receive my 
visits through another year. I 
should feel sad if I thought you 
did not love me well enough to be unwil- 
ling to part with me ; for I’m sure I love 
you, my magazine children, very dearly. 
To many of you, I am almost a stranger, 
as yet. You are new subscribers, and 
don’t feel quite familiar with me at 
present. But you will very shortly, I 
know. I am such a social old gentle- 
man, that the children soon learn to love 
me, and to sit on my knees (in fancy I 
mean,) and hear my stories. Let us 
shake hands, then, and be friends at 
once. 

Iam in quite a quandary about those 
prizes for getting new subscribers. I 
want to see the boy who wins the sled ! 
I have seen the sled, and I certainly 
never saw a better one before. It isa 
beauty, I assure you. It is large, 
strong, is well shod with iron or steel, I 
don’t know which. But I do know that 
the boy, who gets it will have as good a 
sled as any boy in the United States. I 
wonder who he will be. I hope all my 






boy readers are trying for it. Come, 
boys, rouse up and go to getting lots of 
subscribers. 

And who will be the winner of that 
elegant reticule ? Such a beautiful gift 
ought to inspire all the misses in the land 
with zeal for my Magazine. Come, 
girls, try what you can do. In my next 
number I shall probably tell you who 
win the prizes. 

I think you will like this number of 
my Magazine very much. Tell me when 
you write next time what you think of 
Andrew Anderson, of that villainous old 
fox, of the old man with the brown silk 
umbrella, and of all the other characters 
it contains. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN JAN. NUMBER, 


To ANAGRAMs.—1. Golden Land. 2. 
Rare mad frolic. 8. Best in prayer. 4. I 
hire parsons. 5. Nay, I repent. 6. Great 
helps. 7. Nomore stars. 8. To love ruin. 
9. Gotasaclue. 10. Sly ware. 

EntemAs.—1. A fish. 2. Noah’s Ark. 
8. Ant,(aunt.) 4. Yesterday. 5. The teeth. 

DECAPITATIONS. — 1. P-Russia. 2. S-pain. 
3. F-lute. 4. F-lea. 5. F-owl. 6. F-lint. 

The Vermont Boy's Enigma. — Frank Liv- 
ingston aderwoed. 

The Vermont Boy’s Transpositions. —Zepha- 
niah — Curtis Wells. 

Maria Brierly’s Conundrum. — After T, 


(tea.) 
NEW PUZZLES. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 


Required to reconstruct the following let- 
ters, to form the names of places indicated: 
1. ROOOKOON — A river of America. 

2. IEEEBLLLS — an Island in France. 
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3. QGGANNTUU —a Province in China. 

. NNOODL — a city of England. 

. LLEESNNNIIK —a city in Ireland. 

. BY YAALLLLN — an Irish town. 

NNNAA —a river in Scotland. 

ZZOOG—an island in the Medit- 
eranean. 


. ZZMAAAR —a town in Sicily. 


Sc DNA 


CONUNDRUMS. 


1. Why would tying a slow horse to a post 
seem to improve his pace? 

2. When I listen to the beating of a drum, 
why am I like a judge? 

8. Why is a candle nearly burnt out, like 
a certain county in Ireland. 

4. Why ought the stars to be the best 
astronomers ? 

5. Why is an insolent fishmonger likely to 
have more business than a civil one? 

6. Why may a schoolmaster whose schol- 
ars are leaving him, be certain that he can- 
not loose them all? 

7. Why may one who is playing blind 
man’s buff be said to possess benevolent sym- 
pathies ? 

8. When is butter like Irish children! 

9. Why is an egg underdone like the same 
overdone ? 

10. What is that which nobody wants, yet 
nobody likes to lose? 

11. A lady asked a gentleman how old he 
was? He eccentrically replied, “ What you 
do in everything.”’ at was his answer, 
and what his age? 


Now for my correspondence. 
Here is a letter from one of the 
Knickerbocker boys. He writes “ like 


a book.” 
New York, Oct. 29, 1854. 

Mr. Forrester: —I have just received 
the November number of your Magazine, 
and as is usually the case, have found many 
pleasing things in it. I have taken your 
Magazine for more than two years, and I 
hope that I may be permitted to take it for 
two years more, and longer. I have always 
felt to bless the day when I became ac- 
quainted with your Magazine. I have been 
looking over it, and have come to the conclu- 
sion that it is about the best that I have ever 
seen in my short life, and hope that I am not 
the only one that thinks so. Here is an 
enigma, “which, if you think worthy, please 
insert in your Magazine,” as nearly all my 
fellow subscribers say, and as the majority 
always govern, I suppose I must join in 









without making any ado. 
my enigma: 

I am composed of 16 letters. My 14, 7, 6, 
2, is much used by masons; my 1, 10, 7, 6, 
is the edge; my 3, 5, 6, 2, everybody has; 
my 9, 10, 5, 3, 18, is a venerable friend’s 
name; my 14, 7, 9, 2, everybody that has 
existence have in them; my 6, 15, 8, 2, is a 
pit; my 10, 5, 13, 2, is used by gardeners; 
my whole is the name of a great man. 


However, here is 


Here are some specimens of my drawing. 
I have drawn considerable in the course of 
my short lifetime, and last year received the 
premium at my school for drawing. I think 
that the way you go at the drawing business 
is a very nice way, and if you keep on, who 
knows but what you may have some one of 
your subscribers, at some future period, to 
draw your portrait ? 

MARVIN R. 

P. S. I should like to know how you 
manage when you extract your communica- 
tions from your “ old bag,’ and whether you 
put them in so that the last shall be first, or 
how ? 

And now please excuse mo, Mr. Forrester, 
for consuming so much of your time, and let 
me remain 


M. R. C. 

My old bag receives all my letters, 
and I take them out just as they hap- 
pen tocome up. As I can’t print them 
all, I know of no better way than to 
give them all an equal chance. Your 
drawing is first rate, Master Marvin; 
and I don’t know but I'll sit to you 
when you set up as a portrait painter. 
Your enigmas do not contain all the 
letters included in the answers — but [ 
have printed one of them. I am glad 
my Magazine pleases you. 


Your friend, 


I wish many children may meet with 
the same joyful surprise as this little 
Camden correspondent. 

Camden, Oct. 11. 

Dear Mr. Forrester: — Quite to my 
surprise, I found your beautiful Magazine 
coming to me through the mail. I was ata 
loss to know who had been so kind as to 
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think of me, until I was looking over the 
October number, and saw a letter from my 
cousin to you, requesting you to send her 
little cousin in the South a copy of the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Magazine. An admirable choice 
has she made in the way of a magazine; I 
have read it with a great deal of pleasure, 
and find it very interesting and well calcu- 
lated to suit little children. I hope you will 
succeed. 
Your little reader, 
E. R. Lee. 


The following letter has pained my 
heart. I hope the dear boy who is now 
fatherless, will love his Heavenly Father, 
and cherish his bereaved mother with all 
the love of his young soul. I hope he 
will keep trying for that “sled.” It is 
the king of sleds ! 


Natick, Dec. 20th, 1854. 

Dear Mr. Forrester:— Mother has 
taken your Magazine one year, for us, 
When the year began, we had a father, and I 
used to read the Magazine to him; but now 
he is dead: he died last May. O! he was 
such a good father. Icannot tell you how 
much we miss him. When I saw the beau- 
tiful prize offered for new subscribers, I 
thought I would try and get it. I have not 
succeeded as well asI expected. Everybody 
says it is such “Harp Times”’ that they 
have no money to spare. I have made out 
to get four, however. 


Very respectfully, 
Gro. H. WaA.cort. 


The boy who wrote the next letter has 
energy Iam sure. I hope he will “ go 
ahead” in his endeavors to win that 


sled. 


Bradford, Dec. 25th, 1854. 

Mr. Francis Forrester. Dear Sir: — 
Seeing your liberal offer for new subscribers, 
I thought that I would try and see what I 
could do. I have not had very great luck, 
but if all your old subscribers have done 
as much, it will increase your list consid- 
erably. I have taken your Magazine the 





two last years and like it very much. 1 
should hardly know how to do without it. 
If all the little boys and girls would save the 
money they pay for candy and such things, 
and take your Magazine, how much better it 
would be for them. It is pretty cold out 
here in Vermont about these days, and fine 
sleighing and coasting. I have three new 
subscribers for you, and enclosed, I send you 
the money also for me another year. These 
new subscribers are all my cousins. I have 
a good many more, and I will try and get 
some more subscribers as soon as I have 


time. 
Your humble servant, 


F. R. C. 


Adelaide A. Willis says she saw my 
Magazine at her boarding house. She 
liked it so well she sends her name as a 
subscriber. You are welcome Adelaide 
into my family. Jrene J. Hawkins says 
she loves it, too, and was much pleased 
with the story of the mouse that lost his 
tail. I think Irene will like the Fox 
Story. J. B. Perham answers several 
puzzles. I hope he loves his spelling- 
book. Elbridge G. Blanchard is pleased 
with my Magazine — he answers several 
puzzles, and thinks all my sailor boy 
readers should go to Searsport in Maine, 
to school. I hope he will take time to 
study my puzzles. It will do*his mind 
good to sdlve them. 

I have a very large pile of letters, 
which I cannot print for want of space. 
My dear boys and girls must not think 
I don’t like their letters, because they 
are not all printed. I will print all I 
can; but no more this month. Now, 
boys and girls, Good-bye — but look out 
for the March number! It will be first 
rate, depend upon it. I am determined 
that every new number shall be as good 


if not better than the last. : 
F. F. 
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with it. She dressed it, and 
undressed it, laid it in a tiny 
cradle, rocked it, sung lullaby 
to it, talked to it, and treated 
it with as much tenderness as 
if it had been a live doll. 
All this was very childish ; 
but then, Lily was only a 
child, and it was quite right 
that she should amuse herself 
with a doll. 

After a while Lily grew 
weary with her doll. She 
left off rocking it, and throw- 
ing back her golden ringlets, 
which had fallen over her 
face, she sat upright on her 
cricket, and looked all round 
the room as if in quest of 
somethnng. 

— On the wall over the 

‘piano, there was a picture. 

It was a beautiful painting of 

a youth holding a bible in his 

hands and looking very ear- 

nestly upwards. He seemed 

to be in a dark place, but 

a ee there was a brightness about 

ee ee: him. Beneath his feet, these 

NDREW ANDERSON hada sister | words were written: Thy word is 

named Liry. She was about | a light tomy feet and a lamp to my 
nine years old at the time of | path. 

my story. While Andrew was| Lily had often gazed on this picture 

bathing in the mill pond, she was play- | before. She loved to look atit; for she 

ing at home with a new doll, which her | thought it was very pretty. And now, 

father had lately bought for her. It was | after looking at it several moments, 

a large doll, and Lily was much amused | she said to herself’ “ When my brother 
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think of me, until I was looking over the | two last years and like it very much. I 


October number, and saw a letter from my 


cousin to you, requesting you to send her 


little cousin in the South a copy of the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Magazine. 


lated to suit little children. 
succeed. 
Your little reader, 
E. R. Lee. 


The following letter has pained my 
I hope the dear boy who is now 
fatherless, will love his Heavenly Father, 
and cherish his bereaved mother with all 
I hope he 


will keep trying for that “sled.” It is 


heart. 


the love of his young soul. 


the king of sleds ! 
Natick, Dec. 20th, 1854. 


Deak Mr. Forrester:— Mother has 
taken your Magazine one year, for us. 


When the year began, we had a father, and I 
used to read the Magazine to him; but now 
he is dead: he died last May. O! he was 
such a good father. Icannot tell you how 
much we miss him. When I saw the beau- 


tiful prize offered for new subscribers, I 


thought I would try and get it. I have not 
succeeded as well as expected. Everybody 
says it is such “ Harp Times” that they 
have no money to spare. I have made out 
to get four, however. 
Very respectfully, 
Gro. H. Watcorrt. 


The boy who wrote the next letter has 
energy Iam sure. I hope he will “ go 
ahead” in his endeavors to win that 


sled. 


Bradford, Dec. 25th, 1854. 

Mr. Francis Forrester. Dear Sir: — 
Seeing your liberal offer for new subscribers, 
I thought that I would try and see what I 
could do. I have not had very great luck, 
but if all your old subscribers have done 
as much, it will increase your list consid- 
erably. I have taken your Magazine the 


An admirable choice 
has she made in the way of a magazine; I 
have read it with a great deal of pleasure, 
and find it very interesting and well calcu- 
I hope you will 


should hardly know how to do without it. 
If all the little boys and girls would save the 
money they pay for candy and such things, 
and take your Magazine, how much better it 
would be for them. It is pretty cold out 
here in Vermont about these days, and fine 
sleighing and coasting. I have three new 
subscribers for you, and enclosed, I send you 
the money also for me another year. These 
new subscribers are all my cousins. I have 
a good many more, and I will try and get 
some more subscribers as soon as I have 


time. 
Your humble servant, 


F. R. C. 


Adelaide A. Willis says she saw my 
Magazine at her boarding house. She 
liked it so well she sends her name as a 
subscriber. You are welcome Adelaide 
into my family. Jrene J. Hawkins says 
she loves it, too, and was much pleased 
with the story of the mouse that lost his 
tail. I think Irene will like the Fox 
Story. J. B. Perham answers several 
puzzles. I hope he loves his spelling- 
book. Elbridge G. Blanchard is pleased 
with my Magazine — he answers several] 
puzzles, and thinks all my sailor boy 
readers should go to Searsport in Maine, 
to school. I hope he will take time to 
study my puzzles. It will do*his mind 
good to solve them. 

I have a very large pile of letters, 
which I cannot print for want of space. 
My dear boys and girls must not think 
I don’t like their letters, because they 
are not all printed. I will print all I 
can; but no more this month. Now, 
boys and girls, Good-bye — but look out 
for the March number! It will be first 
rate, depend upon it. I am determined 
that every new number shall be as good 


if not better than the last. : 
F. F. 
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with it. She dressed it, and 
undressed it, laid it in a tiny 
cradle, rocked it, sung lullaby 
to it, talked to it, and treated 
it with as much tenderness as 
if it had been a live doll. 
All this was very childish ; 
but then, Lily was only a 
child, and it was quite right 
that she should amuse herself 
with a doll. 

After a while Lily grew 
weary with her doll. She 
left off rocking it, and throw- 
ing back her golden ringlets, 
which had fallen over her 
face, she sat upright on her 
cricket, and looked all round 
the room as if in quest of 


Aen 


somethnng. 

On the wall over the 
piano, there was a picture. 
It was a beautiful painting of 
a youth holding a bible in his 
hands and looking very ear- 
nestly upwards. He seemed 
to be in a dark place, but 
Pee there was a brightness about 
ae him. Beneath his feet, these 
NDREW ANDERSON hada sister | words were written: Thy word is 
named Liry. She was about | a light tomy feet and a lamp to my 

nine 3 vars old at the time of | path. 
my story. While Andrew was| Lily had often gazed on this picture 
bathing in the mill pond, she was play- | before. She loved to look at it; for she 
ing at home with a new doll, which her | thought it was very pretty. And now, 
father had lately bought for her. It was | after looking at it several moments, 
a large doll, and Lily was much amused | she said to herself “ When my brother 
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Andrew grows up I hope he will be| Lily joined them, Fanny’s father 


like that pretty man.” 

Lily then put on a grave look. She 
was thinking. 
sober when they are thinking. But 
her thoughts were not very profound. 
She was only thinking what she should 
do next. 

Lily did not look sober long. After 
a few moments, her eyes sparkled with 
life again. Turning to her mother, 
who sat near the window sewing, she 
said, 

“Mother, may I go out a little 
while ?” 

“ Where do you wish to go, Lily ?” 
asked Mrs. Anderson. 

“I should like to play with Fanny 
FRANKLIN, mother.” 

“ Yes, my child, you may go. Fan- 
ny is a good little girl, and I am glad 
you have chosen her to be your play- 
mate. But as it is getting rather late 
in the evening, you must not stay long ; 
certainly not more than half an 


.hour.” 


Lily promised to return at the end of 
half an hour. Then rising from her 
seat, she took up her doll’s cradle with 
the dollin it, saying : ““ Come, Miss dolly, 
I must put you away now.” Suiting 
her action to her words, she carried the 
doll to the closet where her playthings 
were kept, and placed it carefully ona 
Next she set the cricket in its 
place, and then going to another closet, 
she took her bonnet, and was soon seen 
skipping across the street to see her 
friend Fanny. 

She found Fanny seated under the 
verandah of her father’s cottage, lis- 
tening to her father, who was reading | 
a book to Fanny and her mother. When 


stopped reading, and said : 
“ Good evening, Lily. I suppose you 


Children always look ; are come to see my Fanny.” 


Lily bowed her head quite graceful- 
ly, for she was a polite child, and replied: 

“ Yes, Sir.” 

“I am glad to see you, Lily,” said 
Fanny’s mother ; “and now, girls, you 
may take a run together in the garden, 
but don’t go into the street.” 

With this caution Fanny and Lily 
stepped from the platform of the ve- 
randah and walked out into the garden. 

They had not been there long before 
Fanny’s brother Alexander ran into 
the garden shouting, 

“ Fanny ! Fanny! where are you ?” 

Fanny and Lily were playing behind 
a row of current bushes so that Alex- 
ander could not see them. When they 
heard him call, they walked out into 
an open path and Fanny said, 

“ Here we are, Alexander. 
do you want ? ” 

“T’ve got some news to tell you,” 
cried Alexander. 

“ News? what news? who is it 
about ?” asked Fanny. 

* About Andrew Anderson.” 

Lily colored when she heard her 
brother’s name. She felt a little uneasy 
lest it should be bad news, so she said : 

“© what can it be about my broth- 
er? I hope he isn’t hurt ?” 

“ Hurt, Lily! No! If he was you 
wouldn’t see me so merry as I am now. 
Andrew is not hurt, nor has he hurt 
any one else. But the brave fellow 
has just saved Isaac Hunt's life.” 

“ Oh,” said Lily, quite relieved of 
her fears and eager to know what 
Alexander meant. 


What 
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“ Oh, dear! how did he do that,” | know how you saved Isaac’s life! And 
said Fanny. I’m so glad, I don’t know what to do.” 

Alexander then told them how Isaac| Andrew kissed his sister and sat 
had ventured too near the mill dam,/ down, hardly knowing what to say. 
and how boldly Andrew had swam after | His father, however, questioned him 
him and helped him out of the swift cur- | about what Lily had told him, and with 
rent. He also gave them an account of | great simplicity, he told over the whole 
Isaac’s attempt to make Andrew fight, | just as it was. When he finished his 
and finished his story by saying : story, Mr. Anderson said : 

“]T think Andrew is the bravest and| “Iam much pleased with your con- 
best boy in the village. I’m sure I/ duct, my son. It has been honorable to 
love him best already; although he | yourself, and, I trust, pleasing to God. 
has been here but a short time. 1/| You have refused to be taunted into a 
almost wish he was my brother.” quarrel. You have returned the un- 

The tears flowed into Lily’s eyes | kindness and insult of an enemy by 
while listening to the story of her | saving his life. In these things, you 
brother’s courage and goodness. Her | have obeyed the commands of Christ ; 
heart was too full to speak much; so|and like the youth in your favorite 
turning to Fanny she kissed her and | picture, you have taken God’s word to 
be a light to your feet and a lamp to 

“Please excuse me, Fanny. I must! your path. I hope you will resolve to 
go home now.” do so as long as you live. God has 

Fanny seemed to understand Lily’s | endowed you with great natural cour- 
feelings. Hence she did not urge her|age. May his grace always enable 
to remain. She only returned her kiss | you to cultivate moral courage as you 


whispered, 








and said: 

“Come again to-morrow, Lily, won’t 
you ?” 

“ Yes, I will,” said Lily. 

Lily hastened home as fast as_ love 
and young feet could carry her. An- 


have done to day.” 

“ Please, pa,” said Lily, “ will you 
explain to me what you mean by nat- 
ural courage, and moral courage ?” 

“ Certainly, Lily! You have heard 
Andrew say, that he did not feel afraid 


drew had not arrived, but she found | when Isaac tried to make him fight, 
her father and mother conversing in| nor when he was swimming toward 
Running to her father, she | the mill dam to save Isaac’s life. The 


the parlor. 
placed herself upon his knee, and | reason why he did not feel fear was be- 
related what she had just heard about | cause his nature is not timid and fearful 


Andrew. 

She had hardly finished her story, 
before her brother entered the room. 
His parents smiled the pleasure they 
felt, and Lily, leaping from her father’s 
knee, ran up to him and said: 

“T’ve heard all about it, Andrew! I 


like yours. You are afraid of little dogs, 
of thunder, and many other things. 
Andrew is not. You can restrain your 
fears, but you can’t help feeling afraid. 
That is, you are naturally timid. It 
belongs to your nature to be so. It 
belongs to Andrew’s nature to be bold 
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and fearless. He has natural courage, 
while you have not.” 

“ Well, pa, I think I understand what 
natural courage is. It is courage that 
comes of itself, like young Horatio 
Nelson’s. You know, my book says, 
he told his grandmother he didn’t know 
fear — but, pa, what is moral courage ?” 

“Moral courage is courage to do 
right. Andrew’s natural courage 
prompted him to give Master Isaac a 
good beating when he was insulted by 
him; but knowing it was wicked to 
fight, he chose not todo so, although he 
knew the boys would call him a cow- 
ard for not fighting. Thus, he had 
courage to conquer himself, not to be 
afraid of a false accusation, and to 
choose what he knew to be right when 
tempted to do wrong—this is moral 
courage. Do you understand ? ” 

“Yes, pa, I think I do,” replied 
Lily. 

“ T will tell you a story illustrative 
of natural and moral courage, my Lily, 
and then it will be time to go to bed,” 
said Mr. Anderson. 

“ Yes, do, pa. I always love to listen 
to your stories,” said Lily. 

Mr. Anderson then related the fol- 
lowing story. 

“Once upon a time, there was a 
young man named Thomas. He 
owned a fine dog called Prince. 
day just as he mounted his horse, his 
man told him that Prince had killed 
the cat and had bitten at him. Shoriiy 
after, he saw Prince himself covered 
with mud running furiously and_ biting 
at everything. Then he knew that 
Prince was mad. 

“ He tried to stop the dog by coax- 


ing him; but mad dogs won’t be 
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| persuaded, even by kind masters. He 
| tried to kill him; but Prince kept out | 
|of his way. Presently the dog ran off 
‘along the highway. His young master 
| followed him on _ horseback, resolved 
| to kill him before he left him. By and 
| by, the dog stopped at the gate of his 
house. Master Thomas boldly threw 
| himself from his horse, seized the sav- 
/age creature by the neck, held him out 
| atarm’s length with one hand, while he 
| rung the bell with the other. The L 
gardener opened the gate and said, 
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“ What do you want?” 

“I’ve brought youa mad dog. 
me a strong chain!” replied Thomas. 

The gardener hastened to find the 
The young man carried the 
dog into the yard; fastened the chain 
‘about the creature’s neck; bade the 


Get 


chain. 


gardener tie it to a tree; and then, 
flinging the dog from him, he sprang 
beyond the reach of the chain. Find- 
ing himself baffled, the dog leaped, 
yelled, and foamed, until some hours 
afterwards it died.” 

“OQ dear! how terrible! cried Lily.” 
“T’m so glad thatugly Prince didn’t bite 
master ‘Thomas.” 

“So am I,” 


said Mr. Anderson. 





“You see this young man had both 
natural and moral courage. By the 
former, he felt able to overcome the 
dog; but it was the latter that led him 


to run the risk he did in chaining him | 
He chose to do it, lest the dog | 


up. 
should bite people, and thus cause suf- 
fering and death to others. 
This 


son and life in danger. was 


To pre- | 
vent this, he chose to put his own per- | 
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| which the life is sustained and the 
growth proceeds; and the gemmels, or 
| young sponges, when separated from 
the parent stock, shoot like microscopic 

meteors through the sea, to a consider- 
able distance from the place of their 
_ birth, by the codperation of thousands 
of almost invisible oars, which vibrate 
continually, moved by some innate 
| power, till, settling down on some ap- 


moral courage —and now,” added Mr. | propriate surface of rock, its oars dis- 


A., “my Lily must go to bed.” 
Lily offered no objection. 


| appear, and it soon becomes another 


But | sponge like the parent. 


cheerfully springing to her feet, she | 
kissed her father, mother, and Andrew; 
bade them each and all good night. and | 


F. F. | 
| 
| 


departed to her chamber. 


SPONGES. 


MAny persons may be surprised to 
find sponges classed among animals, 
and it is a very difficult point to deter- | 
mine where the line should be drawn | 
between the vegetable and the animal | 
kingdoms: since so many of the polypi, | 
when cut in pieces, become perfect 
animals like cuttings from a plant;, 
and so many plants are sensitive, and | 
even carnivorous and predatory, like | 
the several kinds of flytrap. But spon- | 
ges seem inseparably allied to corals | 
and molluses, both in their manner of | 
growth and propagation; thus they | 
and | 
hence naturalists begin with sponges, | 
as the lowest form of animal life. 


must be regarded as animals; 


A| 
living sponge, closely examined, is 
found to have the power of cir- 
culating the sea-water, in rapid cur- 
rents through its substance, from 
whence it obtains the nutriment by 


A PENITENT INFIDEL’S PRAYER. 


An infidel of talent and respectabil- 
ity, under the power of truth, bowed 
upon his knees, and cried in agony : 

‘ God of my mother, have mercy on 
me!” 

His mother was a devoted Christian. 

“ God of my mother!” How much 
is revealed in that single exclamation ; 
how conclusively it proves that this 
man had a mother whose faithfulness 
left its impression in his soul too deep 
to be obliterated by time and sin. 


A Goop JupGr.— “ What a lovely 
woman!” was the exclamation of Lord 
Chancellor Eldon, upon passing a first- 
class beauty, when pacing up and down 
Westminster Hall, with his friend the 
Master of the Rolls, previous to the 
opening of their respective courts. 

“ What an excellent. Judge!” said 
the lady, when her sensitive ear caught 
the flattering decree of the Lord High 
Chancellor of England. 
















THE CROCODILE. 


THE CROCODILE. 


HE Crocodile * is an 
inhabitant of the Old 
World, the Alligator 
of the New, and the 
two animals are best 
distinguished by the con- 

-Q) struction of the jaws. In 
i the Crocodiles the lower canine 


of the upper jaw, and there is 
in consequence a contraction of the muz- 
zle just behind the nostrils. The lower 
canine teeth of the Alligators fit into a 
pit in the edge of the upper jaw, and 
in consequence no contraction is need- 
ed. At the back of the throat is a 
valve completely shutting out water, 
but leaving the passage to the nostrils 
free, so that the Crocodile can keep his 





* The word Crocodile literally signifies, “one afraid 
of saffron.” 


| mouth open when beneath the surface, 
without swallowing the water, or can 
hold his prey to drown under the 
water while he himself breathes at ease 


with his nostriis at the surface. There 
is no true tongue. 
The common Crocodile inhabits 


many African rivers, and is, probably, 
the reptile infesting the Ganges. The 
Nile, however, is the best known haunt 
of this terrible creature. 

The Crocodile feeds on fish, floating 
carrion, and dogs or other animals, 
which it is enabled to surprise as they 
come to drink at the water’s edge ; and 
man frequently falls a victim to its vo- 
racity. In revenge for this treatment 
all nations persecuted with this pest 
have devised various methods of killing 
it. The Negroes of some parts of 
Africa are sufficiently bold and skilful 
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to attack the Crocodile in his own 
element. They fearlessly plunge into 
the water, and diving beneath the 
Crocodile plunge the dagger with which 
they are armed into the creature’s belly, 
which is not protected by the coat of 
mail that guards the other parts of its 
body. The usual plan is to lie in wait 
near the spot where the Crocodile is 
accustomed to repose. This is usually 
a sandy bank, and the hunter digs a 
hole in the sand, and armed with a 
sharp harpoon patiently awaits the com- 
ing of his expected prey. The Croco- 
dile comes to its accustomed spot, and 
is soon asleep, when it is suddenly 
roused by the harpoon, which pene- 
trates completely through its scaly 
covering. The hunter immediately 
retreats to a canoe, and hauls at the 
line attached to the harpoon until the 
Crocodile is at the surface, when a sec- 
ond harpoon is darted. The struggling 
animal is soon wearied out, dragged to 
shore, and despatched by dividing the 
spinal cord. In order to prevent 
the infuriated reptile from biting the 
cord asunder, it is composed of about 
thirty small lines, not twisted, but only 
bound together at intervals of two feet. 

When on land it is not difficult to 
escape the Crocodile, as certain projec- 
tions on the vertebre of the neck 
prevent it from turning its head to any 
extent. 

The eggs of this creature are very 
small, hardly exceeding those of a 
goose ; numbers are annually destroyed 
by birds of prey and quadrupeds, 
especially the Ichneumon. 


No boy is master of himself that is a 
Save to his passions. 


ORIGIN OF CINDERELLA’s GLASss 
SirpreR.— Two centuries ago, furs 
were so rare,and therefore so highly 
valued that the wearing of them was 
restricted, by several sumptuary laws, 
to kings and princes. Sable, in those 
laws called vair, was the subject of 
countless regulations ; the exact quan- 
tity permitted to be worn by persons of 
different grades, and the articles of 
dress to which it might be applied, were 
defined most strictly. Perrault’s tale 
of “ Cinderella ” originally marked the 
dignity conferred on her by the fairy, 
by her wearing a slipper of vair, a 
privilege then confined to the highest 
rank of princesses; an error of the 
press, now become inveterate, changed 
v@ir into verre, and the slipper of sable 
was suddenly converted into a glass 
slipper— Dublin University Magazine. 

A Fasie.— The sword of the war- 
rior was taken down to brighten; it 
had not been long out of use. The 
rust was rubbed, but there were spots 
that would not go—they were of 
blood. The pen took advantage of the 
first breath of air to move a little fur- 
ther off. “Thou art right,” said the 
sword, “I am a bad neighbor.” “I 
fear thee net,” said the pen; “I am 
more powerful than thou art, but love 
not thy society.” “I exterminate,” 
said the sword. “And I perpetuate,” 
answered the pen; “ where are thy 
victories, if I record them not? Even 
where thou shalt one day be —in the 
lake of oblivion.” 


A JUST ESTIMATE. — Prince Henry 
once said, “ All the pleasure in the 
world is not worth one oath.” 
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first sowing how he made | 
a friend — the second how 


One 
*wood Forest, Robin Hood met 
a young man walking slowly, drooping 
his head and sighing deeply; and he 
thought to himself, “ This poor fellow 
must be melancholy mad or in love; in 
either case he is to be pitied.” So he 
kindly questioned the youth, wio 


morning, near Sher- 


proved to be a yeoman by the name of | 


Will Scarlocke. He trusted Robin 
Hood from the first, and told him that 
he was grieving because a fair maiden 
whom he loved, and who loved him, 
was that day to be married by her 
friends to a rich old man whom she 
detested. Robin Hood inquired the 
time and place of the wedding; then, 
telling Will to keep up a good heart, 
bounded off into the forest. 

About noon there was a great ring- 
ing of bells at the church; then came 
the wedding party and their friends. 
The bridegroom looked very proud 


and pompous in his gold-laced velvet | 
but he | 


doublet and white silk hose: 


was wheezy and hard of hearing, and 


so gouty that he had a little page to lift | 


his feet, first one, then the other, up the 
altar-steps. The bride wept and looked 
wistfully round for her lover, who was 
hid behind a pillar, waiting for Robin 
Hood. The ceremony began, and 


T ROBIN HOOD. 


Will was 


tall man, 


getting desperate, when a 
in the dress of a beggar, 
standing near the altar, drew a silver 
horn from beneath his mant!e and blew 
Instantly fifty 
in Lincoln-green burst into the church 


ai 

3 startling blast. men 
| and dispersed ,the bridal party, all but 
the now happy bride and the fright- 
}ened priest, whom Robin Hood com- 
manded to marry the faithful pair at 
once. It was done; and 
Will Searlocke was the 
Robin Hood. 


after 
fast friend of 


ever 


One day, in pursuing a deer, Robin 
Hood was led into the park of the Earl 
of Fitzwater. There he suddenly 
heard voices and the trampling of 
| horses, and soon saw a mail-clad knight, 


| followed by six men-at-arms, and lJead- 


ing by the bridle a palfrey, on which 


sat a lovely lady, weeping and wring- 
her hands. This maiden Robin 
Hood recognized at once as the young 
Lady Matilda, only daughter of the 
Earl of Fitzwater. quite 
alone, he did not hesitate, but sprang 
| forward before the party, crying,— 
| Hold, thou false knight! I com- 
'mand thee to let that noble lady go 
free!” 

“ Stand off, thou unmannerly churl, 
or I will cleave thy skull with my 
Know thou that I am 


ing 


Though 


broadsword ! 
John, thy prince.” 

“ And know thou,” 
law, “that I am Robin Hood, King of 
Sherwood Forest.” 

At these words all six 


replied the out- 


x of the men-at- 
arms put spurs to their horses and fled 
}and the prince to follow 


was glad 
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scowling and cursing as he went. 
Then Lady Matilda, who seems to have 
been rather a romantic young woman, 


fainted, and fell into Robin Hood's | 

; 
arms: and he, not knowing exactly | 
what to do for a lady in such a case, | 


carried her to a brook, and was about 
to dip her head in the water, when she 
suddenly came to herself. She then re- 
lated to her preserver how that bad 
prince, whom she hated with all her 
might, had long been urging her to go 


with him to his wicked court, and how | 


that afternoon, while she was walking 
in the park, he had surprised and car- 
ried her off. She told this story reclin- 
ing on a mossy bank, with Robin Hood 
sitting at her feet, looking up into her 


face. She finished her story; yet still | 


Xobiri Hood sat at her feet, looking up 
into her face. At last the twilight 
shadows began to fall; then he sighed, 
and said, 

“It is getting late, my lady; shall I 
conduct you home ?” 


But the Lady Matilda bent towards | 


him, blushing and speaking very softly, 
and said, 

“You have saved me from shame 
and sorrow; henceforth I belong to 
you.” 

Robin Hood started up gladly, then 
sunk back sadder than before, and said, 

“No, lady, no; you have been too 
delicately reared for an _ outlaw’s 
wife.” 

He then told her that though she 
might not dislike his forest life in the 
warm summer-time, yet when the fall 
rains and winter frosts came she would 
find the cave in which he lived dark 
and chill, and would sigh for her 
father’s comfortable castle-halls. 


ROBIN HOOD. 


But Lady Matilda was strong and 
healthful, and had little fear of colds or 
rheumatisms. She thought Robin Hood 
excessively handsome, and fancied that 
he would be the best protector against 
that naughty prince she could have. 
| So she looked into his face with her 
beautiful, blue, beseeching eyes till he 
could resist her no longer, but lifted 
her on to her palfrey, and walked by 
her side towards Sherwood Forest, talk- 
ing to her, holding her hand, and lov- 
ing her better and better every step. 
| They were married at the camp by 
jolly Friar Tuck, and had a merry 
wedding-feast. The next day Robin 
| Hood and his wife, who had taken the 
/name of Marian, sent a messenger to 
the Earl of Fitzwater, telling him how 





'they were married, and asking if he 


| had any objections. He sent back 
| word that he disowned his daughter, 
| and never would forgive her, and made 
| some rather unhandsome remarks upon 
the character of his son-in-law, which 
| roused Marian’s spirit. But the old 
Earl missed his only child, and was so 
lonely in his grand castle thatvat last it 
seemed to him he must see her, or he 
should die. So he disguised himself as 
a mendicant minstrel and went to Rob- 
in Hood’s camp. He was kindly 
received, and feasted with good game 
and excellent wine. After dinner 
Robin Hood flung himself down on a 
bank of wild violets for a nap, and 
Marian began scattering daisies over 
him. ‘The Earl watched them in their 
happiness, and thought of his own lone- 
liness till he could stand it no longer, 
but bowed his head in his hands and 
burst into tears. Marian knew that 
sob; she had heard it once before, 
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when her mother died. She dropped 
her flowers, ran to her father, flung her 
arms round his neck, and wept with 
him. Robin Hood sprang up and 
joined them, and all was made up 
among the three. LEarl Fitzwater 
became quite fond of his son-in-law, 
though he often warned him that he 
would come to the gallows if he did not 
mend his ways. But Robin Hood 
never changed for the better or worse. 
He continued to take from the rich and 
give to the poor—to play tricks and 
seek adventures in disguise — to fight 
the troops of the king and the sheriff 
of Nottingham—to hate and make 
war on all priests to the last. He lived 
to be an old man, loved by the poor, 
feared and hated by the rich. 

At length he fell ill of a lingering 
fever, and, unluckily, went for help to 
his aunt, Elizabeth de Staynton, Pri- 
oress of Kirklees Nunnery, in York- 
shire —a woman who had great skill 
in medicine. His old enemy, Sir Rog- 
er, of Doncaster, hearing of this, went 
to her, and, telling her she had in her 
power a great enemy of the church, 
urged her on to a dark and cruel deed. 
The Prioress went alone to Robin Hood 
as he lay tossing and gasping with his 
fever, and, pretending great kindness, 
said she must bleed him. He stretched 
out his arm. and she opened a large 
vein. The blood spouted out fiercely at 
first, and ran for a long time full and fast. 

“Haven't you taken enough?” 
asked Robin Hood again and again, 
his voice growing weaker and weaker ; 
but the stern old woman always an- 
swered, “ No.” Then he sunk back on 
his pillow and fainted. Still the Prior- 
ess stood and looked on him with a cold, 


STORIES ABOUT ROBIN HOOD. 





stony face, and still he bled and bled, 
till the couch on which he lay was all 
afloat with his blood. At last his white 
lips moved, and he murmured one word 
that touched the cruel heart of the 
Prioress. It was the name of his 
mother — her own sister. She sprang 
forward to bind up the arm and stop 
the bleeding, but too late. Robin Hood 
was dead.— Merrie England. 


Presupice.—Thelwal thought it 
very unfair to influence a child’s mind 
by inculcating any opinions before it 
had come to years of discretion to 
choose for itself. I showed him my 
garden, and told him it was my botani- 
cal garden. 

“ How so?” said he; “ it is covered 
with weeds.” 

“Q,” I replied, “that is because 
it has not come to its age of discretion 
and choice. The weeds you see have 
taken the liberty to grow, and I 
thought it unfair in me to prejudice 
the soil towards the roses and straw- 
berries.”— Coleridge. 


Gustavus Apo.tpnus, King of 
Sweden, hearing that two officers were 
to fight a duel, directed that it should 
be fought in his presence. They met 
at the appointed time, and saw to their 
astonishment a gallows erected on the 
spot. The king told them to commence 
their fight as soon as they pleased ; but 
pointing to the gallows added — “ I am 
resolved that the conqueror shall be 
hanged by the neck, and his opponent 
by the heels.” Dismayed at this, they 
retired in silence, and shortly after- 
wards commenced an intimate and 
abiding friendship. 
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NEDDIE NAYLOR AT THE WILLEY HOUSE. 
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NEDDIE NAYLOR’S VISIT 


FTER surveying the 
savage grandeur of 
the scenery about the 
Notch, Neddie said, 
| “Well, this is a wild 
yy place ! "7 
“ Wild enough, my son,” 
plied Mr. Naylor: “ The 
mountains look as if they had 
been riven asunder by some 
terrible convulsion of Nature. This 
narrow aperture extends for ‘wo miles, 
before it widens again.” 

“ What a place this would be for rob- 
bers, pa! How easily they could hide 
in the chasms of these awful mountains, 
and rush out upon poor travellers to 
rob them.” 


= 
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TO THE WILLEY HOUSE. 


“True, Neddie, they could do that ; 
but they would find this a poor country 
to live in, especially in winter. Besides, 
if this place was known to be the haunt 
of robbers, there would be very few tray- 
ellers found here. Most of the travel 
through this region, is for pleasure, not 
business,” Mr. Naylor replied. 

“ Yes, pa, 1 understand that: but 
the wildness of the place, put the 
thought into my head.” Then point- 
ing to a brawling stream which ran 
over its rough bed below the road, 
Neddie added, “ Can you tell me the 
name of this stream, father ? ” 

“ This is the Saco river, my son.” 

“ The Saco river? What, the Saco 
which runs into Maine, and empties 
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itself into the Atlantic, at Biddeford ? ” 
Mr. Naylor replied, that it was that 
very Saco. He then proposed to his 
son to walk a short distance down the 
Notch. They did so, very much to 
Neddie’s amusement, who thought he 
could discover several profiles of 


Indian chiefs on the mountain border- | 


ingthe Notch. After enjoying a pleas- 
ant walk they returned to the Crawford 
House. 

Shortly after their return, Neddie 
who was busy sailing a mimic fleet of 
boats, made of sundry chips, with 


feathers for masts, in the basin of the | 


fountain, was startled by the blast of a 


horn, which echoed louldy among the | 


hills. Leaving his. fleet, he ran to his 
father, who was seated on the piazza, 
and said, 

“ What was that, father,” 


“ The guide’s horn,” replied Mr. | 


Naylor. 
“ The guide ? what guide, pa?” 


“ The guide who has been up Mount 
Washington with a party to-day.) 


Would you like to see them come in?” 


THE WILLEY HOUSE. 


Neddie. “How far have they been to 
day, father ?” 

“ Tothe top of Mount Washington, 
and back.” 

“ How far is that, pa? ” 

“ About six miles up, and of course 


the same distance down. Those little 
ponies are mostly bred in Canada. 
They are very sure footed, and are 
_ kept to accommodate visitors who wish 
| toascend the mountain.” 

“ Why do visitors go up the moun- 


tain, pa?” 

“The view from its summit on a 
clear day, is very fine. A vast pano- 
‘rama of mount and plain, valley 
| and river, forest and farm, village and 
| city, and even the ocean, is spread out 
| before the eye of the spectator. But 

unless the weather is clear, there is 
little in the ascent to repay the toil it 


costs.” 

| Here the bell rung for supper. The 
| bracing air of the mountains had given 
our travellers a keen appetite, and they 
were soon seated at the table, feasting 
/on the good things spread out before 


“ Very much, pa.” | them. 


“ Well, let us go round to the end of 
the house.” 

Passing to the end of the hotel, they | 
soon saw a party of ladies and gentle- 
men emerge from the woods, mounted 
on stout little ponies. They rode in | 
single file. The ladies looked tired. | 


The gentlemen seemed weary. All 


After supper, Neddie being wearied 
with the day’s travel, retired to his 
chamber, where, I assure you, he slept 
very soundly until the noise of the 


gong awaked him the next morning ; 


when he jumped up and prepared for 
the morning repast. 
Breakfast being over, Mr. Naylor 





were dressed in costumes fitted for a} 
mountain journey. ‘They were in good | 
spirits, however, and leaped from their 
ponies quite gaily. ‘The ponies seemed 
pleased to be rid of their burdens, and 
galloped off to the stable in great glee. 
“What pretty ponies!” exclaimed | 


said to his son, “ I think, Neddie, I will 
take you to the Willey House, _ this 
morning.” 

“To the Willey House, pa! Is that 
where the Willey family perished ? ” 

“ Yes, that’s the place.” 

Neddie said he should be glad to 
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visit it. A team soon drew up before ; into the gloom and storm, probably for 
the door. They jumped into the wag- | the purpose of seeking refuge with a 
on. The horses, started by the snap of | farmer some distance off, whose house 
the driver’s whip, went off at a rapid | was less exposed. But this precaution 
pace toward the Notch. A short drive | proved their ruin: for a vast avalanche 
of two or three miles brought them to a | of stones and gravel pouring down be- 


plain two story house, before which the | 
carriage stopped. 

“This is the Willey house, gentle- | 
men,” said the driver, as he leaped | 
from his seat. 

“Tow soon we 
pa!” observed Neddie. 

Leaving the wagon, Neddie and his 
father entered the house which they 
were told was once occupied by the 
Willey family, though much enlarged | 
They then went out 


have reached it, 


since that time. 
of doors, to see the spot where the | 
land slide fell, which destroyed the | 
family once living there. Mr. Naylor 
showed Neddie the scars in the moun- 
tain from whence the avalanche fell. 
He traced its progress, and pointed to 
the spot where the unhappy victims | 
perished. 

“But who was this Willey family, 
pa?” inquired Neddie. 

‘They consisted of a farmer named 
Willey, his wife, his five children, named | 
Jeremiah, Martha, EI- 
Sarah, and his hired 


Eliza Ann, 
bridge, and 
man.” 

“But how 
father ? ” 

On the night of the 26th of August, 
1826, a terrific storm raged among the 
mountains. Violent winds and mighty 
thunders shook their foundations, tossing 
huge rocks down their woody sides. 
Fearful lest they should be swept away 
by the falling masses, this affrighted 


came they to perish, 


| ished 





family forsook its shelter, and wandered 


hind their house, divided into two 
parts and left the building untouched, 
but swept across the path just where 
the trembling group were passing. 
Then 
“Husband and wife, and little one, 
Father and child, and hired man, 
Not one survived; but in the grave 
Did close their life’s diminished span!"’ 


“ Tlow dreadful! And we must be 


| standing very near where they per- 


to 
*“ Yes, Neddie, not far from this spot 
they must have met their sad and sud- 


den death. But we may hope that as 


|they were praying people, they went 
from their mountain grave to heaven.” 


Neddie looked thoughtful as he gazed 
on the scene around him. After exam- 
ining the few remaining points of 
interest, they returned to the Crawford 
House and prepared to start by the 
afternoon stage for Littleton. 


Mary Lyon.— The last instruction 
which Mary Lyon ever gave to her 
scholars at Mount Holyoke contained 
this characteristic sentence : “ There is 
nothing in the universe that I fear, but 
that I shall not know all my duty, or 
shall fear to do it.” 

To her pupils she was wont to say, 
“ When you choose your field of labor, 


cue hae gad 
go where no one else is willing to go. 
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THE CHILDREN’S SLEIGHRIDE. 





THE CHILDREN’S SLEIGH-RIDE. 


THE bells are jingling merrily 
Adown the snowy street; 

There’s music in the frosty air, 
Glad music clear and sweet, 

And peals of cheerful laughter, 
And the hurried tread of feet. 


They’re starting for a sleigh-ride, 
The jocund, robust boys, 

And many a little hooded lass 
The prospect gay enjoys; 

And this is why our village rings 
With such a merry noise. 


There's Kitty, with black eyes, 
And golden-haired Belle, 

And fresh, blooming Rosa, 
And sweet Gabrielie, 

And little Miss Meta, 
The flower of the dell. 


That freckled boy is Jerry, 
His red hair tosses wild, 

How tenderly upon his knee 
He holds that fairy child! 

Ah, did you see how beautiful 
His eyes were when he smiled ? 


Blithe Janie is half crying, 
Her little hands are cold; 

Who wraps them in his own warm gloves ? 
*Tis Jeremy the Bold! 

Then in his pockets deep and warm, 
His own he doth enfold. 


Their teachers,— almost children 
In their bright smiles to-day, 

Are in the midst, with loving care 
To guard the “ younkers " gay; 
To temper with their presence grave 
The boisterous mirth and play. 


All ready! Off they’re scouring; 
The restive horses prance ; 

What fresh, strong life shows gallantly 
In every fiery glance! 

Their motion to the children seems. 
Like an enchanted dance. 


Oh, to be young and and healthy! 
To breast the cold once more! 


To coast by moonlight down the hills, 


REMARKABLE EVENTS IN 


oo om bo 


Now sparkling as of yore! 
To hear again the blithe sleigh bells 
Shake by the cottage door! 


Begone, vain, futile wishes: 
Let me not idly sigh; 

Unnumbered blessings undeserved 
About my pathway lie; 

Or old, or young, the world has not 
One happier than I. 


HARMONY. 
Warehouse Point, Ct. 


THE 
MONTH OF MARCH. 


. Wesley died, 1791. 

. First Congress, 1789. 

. Madison born, 1757. 

. Bellamy died, 1790. 

. Bible Society first commenced, 1804. 
. Benjamin West died, 1820. 


15. Jackson born, 1767. 
16. Bowditch died, 1838. 
17. St. Patrick’s day. 
18. Stamp Act repealed, 1766. 
20. Newton died, 1727; Cranmer burnt, 
1556. 
22. President Edwards died, 1758. 
24. Queen Elizabeth died, 1603. 
25. The Hudson river discovered, 1690. 
26. Beethoven died, 1827. 
29. Charles Wesley died, 1788. 
80. Peace of Utrecht, 1713. 
81. Calhoun died, 1850. 
REPENTANCE. — Sincere repentance 
is never too late; but late repentance 
is often insincere. 
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THE OLD SOLDIER AND THE BUSH-RANGER. 


THE OLD SOLDIER AND THE BUSH-RANGER. 


> gP the country was a 

Y. store, which had been 

frequently robbed by 

bush-rangers. At 

yewd length the owner hired 

4 an old sergeant to take 

charge of it, who declared, 

% with many ferocious assever- 

¥ ations, that no bush-ranger 

should rob it while he was in 

possession. That he might be enabled 

to keep his word, he provided himself 

with a fearful array of fire-arms, which 

he arranged in convenient positions 

about the store; so that, in whatever 

part of it he might chance to be when 

the enemy appeared, he might be able 

to lay his hand on a weapon, and be 

thus always ready for action. But he 

placed his chief dependence on a large 

blunderbuss, which he loaded very 

heavily. Day after day elapsed, how- 
ever, and no enemy appeared. 

It chanced, one fine day, that a 
young fellow came to the store, and 
requested permission to light his pipe 
at the fire. This the sergeant, who was 
tolerably amiable when his bristles 
were stroked the right way, immediate- 
ly granted, and the young man pro- 
ceeded towards the fire, but suddenly 
turned round, and, seizing the ser- 
geant by the throat, put a pistol to his 
head. 

“‘ Now, my old man-of-war,” said he, 
“speak a word or move a finger, and 
your hour is come. Deliver up the 
keys, right about face, double quick 
march !” 

This was a dreadful situation for the 


old boaster, and he heartily wished 
that an earthquake, or something very 
dreadful, would happen, to save him 
from being the jest of the neighbor- 
hood. 

Now it chanced that the keys were 
in an inner room, the door of which 
would only partly open, in consequence 
of a heavy box being behind it, and 
only one man at a time could enter. 
The bush-ranger foolishly went in first, 
instead of driving the old man before 
him, and thus the latter had an oppor- 
tunity of getting to the place where his 
beloved blunderbuss hung. He quickly 
seized it, and trembling with anxiety 
and impatience, waited the re-appear- 
ance of his foe. 

His destined victim soon presented 
himself, and the sergeant presented, 
took aim, and fired; and what an ex- 
plosion took place! Pots, pans, pan- 
nikins, saucepans, utensils, matters and 
things, (as a word-stringing lawyer 
would say,) came rattling down. The 
sergeant was stunned for a time. When 
he came to himself, he saw no sign of 
the bush-ranger, and addressed himself 
to look for the divers particles into 
which he doubted not that he was 
certainly blown, but no signs could be 
found of human remains; and after 
cudgelling his brains in sore perplexity 
he found that his pet blunderbuss had 
played him false; it was so heavily 

| loaded that it had “kicked ” violently, 
and the whole charge went off through 


| the roof, while the bush-ranger went off 
through the door, very much frightened 
but not at all hurt. — Townsend. 
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MARTHA WASHINGTON. 


UR portrait above,}no one could foresee the greatness of 
s represents Martha, the | her destiny. 
i<t, wife of the great She was born in Virginia in the merry 
#2 Washington. I can- | month of May, 1732. Her name was 
not tell you anecdotes | Martha Dandridge. Her family was 
‘ancient and respectable. Miss Martha 
is no record of her early | was educated at home, for schools were 
Probably no} rare in those days, and most of the 
one thought of recording the | gentry of Virginia employed private 
* facts of her child-life, because | teachers to instruct their children. 





MARTHA WASHINGTON. 


Miss Martha, it is said, was very 
beautiful in her person, very amiable 
in her disposition, very fascinating in 
her manners. Toknow her was to love 
her. This was greatly to her praise. 

When she was seventeen years old, 
she was married to Mr. Custis, a rich 
planter of Virginia. She was very 
young to marry; too young, but she 
was probably old beyond her years. 
Be this as it may, she was married and 
went to reside with her husband, at 
his mansion on the banks of the Pam- 
unkey river. 

Martha, now Mrs. Custis, was very 
happy in her new home; but after a 
few years her husband died, and left 
hera widow. This was a great mis- 
fortune. 

Mrs. Custis remained a widow some 
time. Some time in the year 1758, 
while she was visiting at the mansion 
of a friend, a young soldier chanced to 
pass that way, attended by his servant. 
The owner of the mansion invited the 
soldier to dine with him. He did so, 
and was very much pleased with the 
charming young widow. The widow 
was pleased with him too. This soldier 
was Col. Washington. The year fol- 
lowing this visit they were married, and 
Mrs. Custis became Mrs. Washington. 

Her home was now at Mount Ver- 
non, where she again enjoyed several 
years of quiet happiness. But by and 
by, there came troublesome times. 
The war of the revolution began. 
Washington was appointed to the com- 
mand of the revolutionary army; and 
Mrs. Washington was called to the 
severe trial of having her husband’s life 
exposed to the perils of war. 

She did not complain, however, for 
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she loved her country, and was willing 
to suffer in its behalf. She went with 
Gen. Washington to Cambridge, and 
remained with him during the siege of 
Boston. Throughout the revolutionary 
war, she took up her residence in the 
winter, at the camp, where her presence 
cheered the soldiers, and was a source 
of encouragement to her husband. 
The soldiers loved and respected her. 
They called her “ Lady Washington,” 
and she was beloved by all about her. 
She bravely bore her share in the 
sorrows of that long war. When it 
was ended she shared in the joys of 
victory. 

But there was a shadow cast over her 
heart at this time. She had a son, her 


only surviving child, by her first hus- 
band, who served with his father-in-law 
as aid-de-camp in the war. Just after 


the surrender of the British at York- 
town, he expired in the arms of his 
mother. He was a promising young 
man, and his death filled Mrs. Wash- 
ington’s heart with grief. 

After the war General Washington 
spent several delightful years at Mount 
Vernon. ‘These were years of rich 
enjoyment to his lady. When he was 
called to the Presidential chair, Lady 
Washington attended him to the seat 
of Government, where her dignity 
commanded the respect, and her ur- 
banity the love of all who came near 
her. 

The death of Washington left her a 
widow a second time. Shesurvived him 
two years. On the 22d of May, 1802, in 
the seventy-first year of her age, she 
died, and was buried in the same 


vault with Washington at Mount Ver- 
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THE COMICAL HISTORY AND TRAGICAL END OF REYNARD THE FOX.* 







\g@ EYNARD: the Fox 
was again triumphant, 
VA receiving a full par- 
7% don: and by this mas- 
terly defeat of his 
-adversaries, he became 


even powerful. The King 
made him prime minister, 


and bestowed upon him sev- 
eral of the most lucrative 
employments in the forest, exhorting 
him, now that he was advanced in 
authority, to make a right use of the 
powers delegated to him, and to be faith- 
ful in his administration of justice. 
Reynard expressed his zeal and loy- 
alty in the warmest terms, and promised 
his best services. By his orders the 
Bear was stripped of part of his skin, 
and the Wolf of his shoes, after which 
they were both set at liberty. 
The Fox, now Lord Reynard, was 
in sufficient power to advance his 
friends and oppress his enemies. His 
apartments were crowded with submis- 
sive courtiers, and the King confided to 
him alone the most important state 
secrets. His policy was to gain the 
good opinion of all parties, that he 
might carry on his designs of private 
speculation undisturbed ; and he found 
means to become reconciled to the 
Wolf, the Bear, and the Cat,,ogether 
with others who had withdrawn in dis- 
gust from the Court; so that at length, 
by promises and bribery, he had a nu- 
merous party devoted to his interests ; 
for, however, he might be exalted above 
them for the present, he thought him- 





* Continued from page 41. 





self not altogether beyond the reach 
of adversity. His levees were more 
brilliant than those of the Sovereign, 
being attended by crowds of beasts of 
all ranks and denominations, pressing 
for employment, and whom he had the 
art to manage without giving offence to 
any,— smiling on one, whispering to 
another, giving his paw to a third ; and 
happy were they upon whom these dis- 
tinguishing honors were conferred ; 


| while, inwardly laughing at their cre- 
dulity, he kept them in suspense and 
expectation, by large promises and 
small performances. 

But while thus sunning himself in 
the warmth of popular favor, the Fox 
was by no means indifferent to his own 


interests. Every occasion for filling 
| his coffers was eagerly seized, without 
any regard to the means employed: 
and among others, it so happened that 
a Beaver’ and an Otter, who had been 
at variance about some fish they had 
taken, laid their several complaints 
before Lord Reynard. The Otter 
began by setting forth the wrongs he 
had sustained from the Beaver, who he 
stated, had been his partner in a fish- 
ery for many years. “ All the fish we 
caught,” said the Otter, “ was stored up 
in common for the support of our fam- 
ilies during hard frost and _ severe 
seasons. Itso happened that this exces- 
sive pinching winter, according to my 
usual custom, I came for some fish; but 
the Beaver, who was entrusted with 
the custody of it, denied my privilege 
or right to any, giving me not so much 
as one small fish. Therefore, I humbly 





entreat your Lordship t@consider my 
present necessity, and to grant me 
justice.” 

The Beaver, on the other hand, ac- 
cused the Otter of falsehood and 
detraction, affirming they had never | 
been partners, although he confessed | 
they had sometimes fished together, and 
afterwards made merry over their 
booty. He further complained, that 


the Otter knew not the true art of 


fishing, always making such a noise in 


the water, that he frightened the fish 
away: “but /, my lord,” continued 
the Beaver, “ never leap into the water 
until I see my prey secure within my 
reach; so that, in this discreet manner, 
I catch at least double the number that 
he can; and is it, therefore, reasonable 
to suppose, my lord, that I should join 
in company with one whose labors in 
our art are not equal to mine ?” 

“ Have you any store of fish by you 
at present?” demanded Lord Rey- 
nard. 

“No, my lord,” replied the Beaver. 

“ Believe him not, my lord, he has 
vast quantities,” interposed the Otter. 

Seeing this conflicting evidence, 
Lord Reynard despatched two officers 
to the house of the Beaver, in search 
of fish, who finding, as the Otter had 
stated, a large mass stored away ina 
corner, seized it in the name of King 
Lion: and while one kept guard over 
the prize, the other informed Lord 
Reynard, who at once delivered a sen- 
tence of condemnation ; and bestowing 
one half upon the Otter, as his right in 
the quality of an informer, sent the 
other half quietly home for his own 
consumption. 

Soon afterwards, a great dissension 
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arising between some Daws and Rooks, 
the cause was brought before Lord 
Reynard. It appeared that the Daws 
had fixed their residence in a high 
tower, built and formerly inhabited by 
men; and in process of time becoming 
very numerous, they almost tenanted 
every hole in the tower, right against 
which grew a stately row of elm-trees, 
and in the upper branches, at first a 
few, and afterwards many Rooks, built 
their habitations. These neighbors at 
length grew into acquaintance, and 
frequently visited one another with 
great familiarity, feasting together, and 
amusing themselves in every possible 
joyous manner. _ 

This continued for some time, until 
at length one day, during a very severe 
and hard season, when all the old Daws 
were fled abroad, the Rooks, taking 
advantage of the occasion, agreed 
together to rob the Daws, being greatly 
tormented by hunger. Fearing, how- 
ever, that the young Daws might betray 
them, if was resolved to kill them all, 
which was no sooner determined than 
executed; but, while carrying them 
away too hastily, they dropped a few. 
The Rooks having thus not only faith- 
lessly massacred all the young Daws, 
but also robbed their habitations of 
every valuable effect, hastened home, 
and then flew about as unconcerned as 
if nothing had happened. , 

The poor old Daws on returning 
laden with provisions for their young, 
were horror-struck on beholding the 
devastation committed in their homes, 
and suspecting the deceit, the stoutest 
of them flew over to their neighbors; 
and, coming unawares, beheld the torn 
limbs of their young strewed about. 














Others, flying downwards, saw their 
offspring lying dead on the ground. 
The Daws, greatly exasperated, were 
with difficulty restrained from taking 
instant vengeance on their perfidious 
neighbors; but the wisest among them 
recommended an application for redress 
to Lord Reynard. To him therefore, 
they croaked aloud their complaint, 
and demanded justice. 

Lord Reynard summoned the guilty 
Rooks who attended, and set forth by 
their counsel how basely the Daws had 
belied them : — that most of them had 
also gone abroad for provision for their 
families, and that,in their absence, the 
ambitious young Daws, trying to fly 
before they were able, had crawled out 
of their nests, and were killed by the 
fall—some of them, they said, were 
still to be seen dashed to pieces against 
the stones. 

Lord Reynard remarked, how 
strange it was that all the young ones 
should be alike animated by the same 
desire of crawling out of their nests at 
once ; and he should suspect the verac- 
ity of the Rooks, unless they brought 
sufficient evidence of the truth of their 
assertion. 

Some of the elder Rooks affirmed, 
that they could bring eye-witnesses of 
the accident that had happened to the 
young Daws ; — and, on being request- 
ed to do so, they all came in a body to 
give evidence to that effect, after which 
they added, “ Seeing they were killed 
with the fall, each of us took up a dead 
body and carried it home; and upon 
the return of these our kindred, who 
stand here arraigned, we told them 
the story. We also confess, that the 
old Daws, flying over, beheld many of 
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us eating thg dead bodies, and there- 
upon falsely declared to your lordship, 
that we had barbarously massacred 
them.” 

Lord Reynard, who displayed the 
utmost attention and penetration on 
this trial, observing how the Rooks 
denied the fact, and yet confessed they 
had devoured the young Daws, pro- 
nounced them guilty upon their own 
evidence, and condemned them all to 
be strangled, as an atonement to the 
surviving Daws for the fatal massacre 
of their relations; which sentence, was 
no sooner pronounced than executed. 
Their dead bodies were delivered over 
to the chief cook of Lord Reynard’s 
kitchen, to be made into pies for his 
Lordship’s especial consumption ; while 
the houses and effects of the miscreants 
were given to Lord Reynard, who 
gracefully waived his claim to them in 
favor of the Daws. This piece of 
generosity, however, was not the effect 
of pity, but because he did not know 
what use to make of them for himself. 

Lord Reynard, as appears from the 
foregoing passage of his life, so con- 
trived matters that whichever way the 
scale turned, some profit should come to 
him; partly by bribery on both sides, 
by forfeiture of the condemned, by a 
kind of tax or gratuity out of places of 
emolument, and by the sole command 
of all the King’s treasures. By these 
means he became exceedingly wealthy ; 
and this was increased by large sums 
he received from the Tiger, with whom 
he carried on a treasonable correspon- 
dence. He had by degrees so insinuated 
himself into the good graces of the 
Lion, that all authority was delegated 
him. Not a word of truth was suffered 
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to reach the King’s ears, so that he was 
quite ignorant of the real state and 
danger of his forests, upon which the 
Tiger was continually encroaching, 
although there were not wanting a few, 
more hardy than the others, who en- 
deavored secretly to enlighten the 
Lion on the subject; but such com- 
plaints, even if they were whispered 
about the Court, were always attributed 
to jealousy, and consequently treated 
with neglect. 

Meanwhile the Tiger became more 
daring than ever, thinking of nothing 
else than becoming sole monarch of the 
woods, and making Lord Reynard the 
instrument of his ambition; but the 
cunning Fox kept a wary eye on his 
movements, — still, however, secretly 
encouraging him to rebellion, with the 
view of profiting by the confusion that 
might attend the deposition of the 
Lion, and raising himself to the 
throne. 

Affairs were in this condition, when 
one day a messenger came to Lord 
Reynard from the Tiger, requesting a 
private interview, having matters of 
importance to communicate, and indi- 
cating a place of meeting in the neigh- 
boring forest. Punctual to the ap- 
pointed hour, Lord Reynard §sallied 
forth, and soon reached the spot. The 
Tiger was already there, impatiently 
waiting his arrival. 

“Good morrow, Lord Reynard!” 
exclaimed the Tiger, coaxingly. — 
“This is, indeed, kind of you, and 
deserves my deepest gratitude. I have 
always remarked, that among the many 
virtues which distinguish your charac- 
ter, a readiness to oblige your friends 
is preéminent.” 
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“ Noble Tiger!” replied Lord Rey- 
nard, “I am afraid you overrate my 
poor services; but tell me in what 
manner I can be useful to you.” 

“ You know full well,” returned the 
other, “our causes of grievance against 
the Lion. Too long has he swayed 
with a tyrant spirit the destinies of the 
forest, and it is now time that he should 
relinquish the power he has abused 
and leave it to worthier hands.” 

“What you say is true, friend 
Tiger,” said Reynard: “but how do 
you propose to accomplish this desir- 
able end?” 

“ By stratagem; in which your sur- 
passing wit and ingenuity, Lord 
Reynard, will ensure success.” 

“Humph,” thought the Fox, “ you 
are too polite to be sincere.” 

“We will invite the King,” continued 
the Tiger, “to a grand feast in the 
wood, for which I have prepared a del- 
icate young kid, —a food of which he 
is immoderately fond; and afterwards, 
to lull his suspicions, you shall propose 
an excursion in the neighborhood. 
You can easily contrive to separate 
yourselves from the attendants, and 
then give me a signal, when I will 
come with Sir Bruin the Bear, Sir 
Isgrim the Wolf, the baboons and jack- 
alls, and leave his Majesty no chance of 
escape.” 

« And how will all this benefit your 
humble servant?” inquired Reynard. 

“ You shall have half the kingdom,” 
replied the Tiger, in a soft voice, 
“ besides keeping the other portion in 
good humor by your  frolicsome 


pranks.” 
Some further conversion ensued 


between the two conspirators, who then 
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seperated, each one taking a different | small a space I shall soon fill in it. I | 
route, to avoid suspicion. This pre-| then look abroad on the world, and see 
caution, however, was needless; for no! what multitudes are, in all respects, less 
sooner had they left the place than up| happy than myself. And thus I learn 
started Laprell the Rabbit, who, in his 'where trve happiness is placed, where 
lurking-place near a thicket, had over- | all my cares must end, and how little 
heard all that had passed. | reason I ever have to murmur, or to be 
With a quick step and a thoughtful | otherwise than thankful. And to live in 
glance, as if he felt the immense impor- this spirit, is to be always happy.” 
tance of the secret he was carrying in | EE Se i 
his breast, Laprell the Rabbit pro-| Qoypostrrion or THE Mooyv.— 
ceeded to the royal residence, and Every object on the surface of the moon 
craved an audience of the King. The | of the heighth of one hundred feet, is 
result of this interview was the imme- | distinctly seen through Lord Rosse’s 
diate arrest of the Tiger, who was sent | telescope. Oi tts surface are craters of == | | 
to prison and loaded with chains. Lord | extinct voleanoes, rocks, and masses of 


Reynard escaped with his usual good | stone, almost innumerable. But there 
fortune ; but articles of impeachment | are no signs of habitations such as ours; 
were immediately drawn up against | yo vestige of architectural remains, to 
him, and from the hostility evinced by | ghow that the moon is, or ever was, 
the King and his Court, it appeared | inhabited by a race of mortals similar to 
evident that the days of the rebel Fox | ourselyes. No water is visible, no sea, 


were numbered. no river; all seems desolate. 
[In my next I will conclude this 


wonderful story. ] 


| 
Brrps SprEAKING ENGLIisH.—A 
traveller in South America, speaking 

of the binds of his native land, says it | | 

| 

i 


Tue ITALIAN BisHop. — An Italian | is pleasant to notice that into whatever 
bishop who had struggled through many | strange countries they may have wan- 
difficulties without repining, and had | dered during the winter, and whatever 
been much opposed without ever mani- | strange tongues they may have heard, | | 
festing impatience, being asked by a| they nevertheless come back speaking | 

friend to communicate the secret of his | English. Hark! “ Phoebe! Phoebe !” | | 
being always so happy, replied, “It con- | plainenough. And by-and-by the bob- | 
sists in a single thing, and that is, mak- | olink, saying, “ Bob o’Lincoln,” and the 
ing a right use of my eyes.” His friend, | quail saying “ Bob White.” We have 
in surprise, begged him to explain his | heard of one who always thought the | 
meaning. “Most willingly,” replied the | robin said, “Skillet! skillet! threo 
bishop. “In whatsoever state I am, I | legs to a skillet! two legs to a skillet.” 
first of all look up to heaven, and | A certain facetious doctor says the rob- 
remember that my great business on | ins cry out to himas he passes along | 
earth is to get there. I then look down | the road, “ Kill’em! cure’em! physic ! | 


upon the earth, and call to mind how! physic! physic! ” 


Se 





RALPH RANDOLPH AT SBA. 


OR a ship of her size, 


As soon as the Sea King was fairly 


the Sea King had not | at sea, and all on board had got their 
as many seamen on | sea legs on, Ralph resumed the study 


*@ board as was really 
necessary. But the 
Captain was 

} leave Sidney. 
to sea with a small crew, trust- 


ing to his skill in seamanship, 


anxious to | ship. 


| 
| 


of navigation under the direction of his 
friend, Mr. Murray, the mate ‘of the 
Guided by his instructions, he 


So he put | was soon able to take “ an observation” 


with the quadrant, and to calculate the 
latitude and longitude in which the 


and to the good Providence of} ship was sailing. He was diligent in 


God for a safe passage. 

Ralph had by this time become quite 
used to a sailor’s life. Being quick to 
learn, prompt to act, and brave to 
encounter danger; he was already a 
good seaman for his age. He only re- 
quired strength to be equal to any man 
on board. 


these nautical studies, because he 
already cherished the laudable ambition 
of being one day or other, the master 
of a ship. His ambition was not a 
dreamy fancy, such as many boys 
indulge, while they do nothing toward 
their own self improvement; but it was 
an expectation of success, founded on 
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seperated, each one taking a different | 
route, to avoid suspicion. ‘This pre-| 
caution, however, was needless; for no 
sooner had they left the place than up 
started Laprell the Rabbit, who, in his 
lurking-place near a thicket, had over- 
heard all that had passed. 

With a quick step and a thoughtful 
glance, as if he felt the immense impor- 
tance of the secret he was carrying in 
his breast, Laprell the Rabbit pro- 
ceeded to the royal residence, and 
craved an audience of the King. The 
result of this interview was the imme- 
diate arrest of the Tiger, who was sent 
to prison and loaded with chains. Lord 
Reynard escaped with his usual good 
fortune; but articles of impeachment 
were immediately drawn up against 
him, and from the hostility evinced by 
the King and his Court, it appeared 
evident that the days of the rebel Fox 


were numbered. 
[In my next I will conclude this 
wonderful story. ] 


Tue ITALIAN Bisnop. — An Italian | 
bishop who had struggled through many | 
difficulties without repining, and had | 
been much opposed without ever mani- 
festing impatience, being asked by a 
friend to communicate the secret of his 
being always so happy, replied, “It con- | 
sists in a single thing, and that is, mak- 
ing a right use of my eyes.” His friend, 
in surprise, begged him to explain his 
meaning. “ Most willingly,” replied the 
bishop. “In whatsoever state I am, I 
first of all look up to heaven, and 


} 


remember that my great business on | 


earth is to get there. 
upon the earth, and call to mind how 


| rai » 
I then look down | the road, “ Kill’em! cure ’em! physic ! 





small a space I shall soon fill in it. I 
then look abroad on the world, and see 
what multitudes are, in all respects, less 
happy than myself. And thus I learn 
where true happiness is placed, where 


/all my cares must end, and how little 


reason I ever have to murmur, or to be 
otherwise than thankful. And to live in 
this spirit, is to be always happy.” 


CoMPOSITION OF THE Moon.— 
Every object on the surface of the moon 
of the heighth of one hundred feet, is 
distinctly seen through Lord Rosse’s 


telescope. 


extinct voleanoes, rocks, and masses of 


stone, almost innumerable. But there 
are no signs of habitations such as ours; 
no vestige of architectural remains, to 
show that the 
inhabited by a race of mortals similar to 


moon 1s, or ever was, 


ourselves. No waiter is visible, no sea, 
no river; all seems desolate. 

Brrps SPEAKING ENGuisnH.—A 
traveller in South America, speaking 
of the binds of his native land, says it 
is pleasant to notice that into whatever 
strange countries they may have wan- 
dered during the winter, and whatever 
strange tongues they may have heard, 
they nevertheless come back speaking 
Hark 1 6 Phebe! Pheebe !” 
plain enough. And by-and-by the bob- 
olink, saying, “ Bob o’Lincoln,” and the 
We have 
heard of one who always thought the 
“Skillet! skillet! threo 
two legs to a skillet.” 


English. 


quail saying “ Bob White.” 
robin |. said, 
legs to a skillet ! 
A certain facetious doctor says the rob- 
ins cry out to him as he passes along 
! 


physic ! physic 7+” 


On its surface are craters of 


RALPH RANDOLPH AT SBA. 


OR a ship of her size, 
the Sea King had not 
as many seamen on 
@ board as was really 


necessary. But the 


Captain was anxious to | 


So he put 


a leave Sidney. 
to sea with a small crew, trust- 


ing to his skill in seamanship, 
e . . “yr *y* . . 
and to the good Providence of| ship was sailing. He was diligent in 


God for a safe passage. 

Ralph had by this time become quite 
used to a sailor’s life. Being quick to 
learn, prompt to act, and brave to 
encounter danger; he was already a 
good seaman for his age. He only re- 
quired strength to be equal to any man 


on board. 


As soon as the Sea King was fairly 

at sea, and all on board had got their 
sea legs on, Ralph resumed the study 
of navigation under the direction of his 
| friend, Mr. Murray, the mate ‘of the 
ship. Guided by his instructions, he 
| was soon able to take “ an observation” 
| with the quadrant, and to calculate the 
| latitude and longitude in which the 


these nautical studies, because he 
already cherished the laudable ambition 
of being one day or other, the master 
of a ship. His ambition was not a 
dreamy fancy, such as many boys 
indulge, while they do nothing toward 
their own self improvement; but it was 
an expectation of success, founded on 
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a firm resolve to do every present duty 
well, and to acquire all possible fitness 
for the highest position in his pro- 
fession. 

The first week or two of her voyage, 
the Sea King was favored with fair 
winds, and smooth seas. But these sel- 
dom last throughout a long voyage. 

Ralph knew this by past experience. 
He expected to meet with storms, and 
was not surprised when called up 
with his watch early one morning to 
take in sail. 

Hurrying on deck, he found the Sea 


King rolling uneasily in the trough of | 


a long sea, with the sky cloudy, and 
showing every symptom of a heavy 
gale. All hands were immediately set 
to work taking in sail. The royals, the 
flying-jib, and the fore-top-gallant sails 
were soon seen snugly furled. Orders 
were just being given to haul up the 
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weather clue of the mainsail, when 
the wind broke upon the ship with the 
fury of a little hurricane. For a mo- 
ment or two she flew before it. Then, 
the wind growing more and more 
furious, she bent beneath it, and every 
timber from stem to stern shivered and 
creaked, as if strained tothe last degree 
of endurance. Meanwhile the sea 
rolled up by the gale, broke over her 
deck, sweeping everything before it. 
The fore-top-mast, unable to bear the 
pressure, gave way and fell over the 
The main-top-gallantmast shared 
the same fate. All was now confusion, 
noise, and flutter on board the Sea 
King. But a good helmsman, calmness 
and judgment on the part of the cap- 
tain, and prompt obedience from the 
crew, aided by a lull in the yale, saved 
the good ship from further damage. 
The wrecked masts were cleared away, 


side. 











RALPH RANDOLPH AT SEA. 


and she was soon in trim to weather the 
gale. This she did nobly. When the 
storm was over, damages were repaired; 
favored by fair winds and good weath- 
er, she met no further disaster during 
the whole voyage. 

One day, while standing on deck, 
Ralph observed something he had never 
seen before. A dense mass of cloud, 
shaped somewhat like a cone, with its 
base spread over the heavens, and its 
vertex, somewhat spread out, resting 
on the water, was whirling round and 
round like a huge dancing dervish. It 
also appeared to be moving forward in 
a direction which would bring it across 
the track of the ship. Ralph, after 
gazing at it a moment, turned to Mr. 
Murray, who was on the deck at the 
time, and said, as he pointed toward 
the moving cloud : 


“ See, sir! what a strange looking 


cloud that is yonder !” 
Mr. Murray, who had been watch- 
ing the same object, replied, “ That ’s 


1» 


a waterspout 

_& A waterspout! What is a water- 
spout, sir?” asked Ralph, knowing the 
mate would excuse his familiarity be- 
cause of his desire for information. 

“Tt is a mass of watery vapor caused 
by the coming together of masses of air 
of different degrees of heat, which 
condense the vapor of the atmosphere, 
and give it a whirling motion, so that 
it descends tapering to the sea below, 
where it causes the surface of the water 
to ascend spirally, until it joins the 
water above.” 

“ Well, it is very curious!” observed 
Ralph; and then he asked, “ Is the 
water-spout ever dangerous, sir?” 





he Fk aly 














“ Sometimes it does great mischief. 
Should it cross our ship it might dis- 

mantle and even sink her.” 
“Ts there any danger to us from the | 
one we now see, sir?” asked Ralph, | 
| 








gazing earnestly at the mate. 
It is too far 


“T think not, Ralph. 
replied Mr. | 


ahead of us to hurt us ;” 
Murray. 
“Hark!” said Ralph, “what a/| 
strange noise !” 
“That rumbling you hear, is caused | 
by the waterspout. Sometimes it | 
attended by lightning, hail or rain; but 
I think we shall not suffer any harm. | 
See! it is leaving us already. It has | 
crossed our bows, and will soon be out 


As Mr. Murray predicted, so it 
The waterspout rushed 
and 


con ae 
of sight.’ | 
turned out. 


across the water like a meteor 
soon disappeared. 

At another time, Ralph witnessed a | 
phenomenon which is more rarely seen, 
even by sailors. It was a voleanic | 
eruption, by which huge stones and | 
ashes were thrown up from a subter- | 


ranean volcano. It was a mysterious | 
sight to behold a column of fiery stones | 
pouring up through the waters of the | 
vast ocean. Mr. Murray, who was a | 
very intelligent gentleman, told Ralph 
that the ocean rests on a crust, beneath 
which isa sea of fire vaster than the 


He 


that many islands in the Pacific are of 


waters themselves. also told him 


voleanic origin, and that earthquakes 


usually begin at sea, and spread in | 
vast circles to the shore. 

Ralph was much interested in these 
facts. They led him to read the few 
books which . 
that were to be found in the ship. He | 


treated of these matters | 


| further mishap. 


also determined to procure such works 
as contain information about the earth 
and its wonderful phenomena, when he 
got home. 

As there was nothing else worthy of 
remark during Ralph’s voyage to Lon- 
don, I shall not dwell upon it. Suffice 
it to say, he arrived in port without 
His next trip was to 
the Black Sea, where he saw many 
curious things among the Turks, of 
which you shall be told hereafter. 


EPIGRAM. 


A LITTLE child observed the other day, 

Some youthful porkers frisking at their 
play; 

And thus she thought:— Since men on 
these do dine, 

Surely some solemn thoughts befit these 
swine; 

Her confidence in grunters greatly shaken, 


| Said she — “I wonder if pigs know they’re 


Bacon?” 


SALEZZO DE PADRADA praising an 


| old lady for her beauty, she answered, 


that beauty was incompatible with her 
age. To which Salezzo replied, “ We 


say, as beautiful as an angel; and yet 


| the angels are of all creatures the most 


ancient.” 





A Frencu officer quarrelling with a 
Swiss, reproached him with his coun- 


| try’s vice of fighting on either side for 


‘money, while we Frenchmen, said he, 


fight for honor. “ Yes, sir,” replied the 
Swiss, “every one fights for that he 
most wants.” 
































CARRIE’S C 
ARRIE 


geographical 


said, “Carrie you 


ly this morning,” when 
er’s desk again. 

“Come,” said the teacher, “I want 
you to write a composition to be read 
You are old 


enough to begin now, and I think you 


in school next week. 


have talent to succeed well.” 
Carrie’s eyes, so bright before, grew 


cloudy and moist when she heard this 


command. 
task now assigned her, and her face 
looked sad the remainder of the morn- 
ing. 

“Q Hattie! Hattie! What do you 
think ?” 
on reaching home after school. 

Her sister Hattie looked up from her 
work with surprise at this question, so 
eagerly put by little Carrie. She re- 
plied, “ I think youare excited about 
something.” 

“Well! But what do you think 
Miss Johnson says I must do?” 

Per- 


haps she wishes you to improve more 


“T really don’t know, Carrie. 


rapidly in your studies,” replied Hattie, 
smiling at her sister’s hurried manner. 

“No, not that. 
write a composition. I think it’s quite 
ridiculous, don’t you ?” 





CARLTON | quite a compliment to you. 
had just recited her | good opinion of your talents,.and wishes 


if seat in high spirits, be- 
A Rae cause her teacher had| write a composition,” said Carrie pet- 
& have 

recited your lesson very fine- | 
she 


was called back to the teach- 


She had long dreaded the | 


said she to her elder sister | 


She wants me to/| 


“No, Carrie, I do not. I think it’s | 


OMPOSITION. 


She hasa 


lesson | to draw them out, by giving you a task 
and had taken her | you never have tried before.” 


“ Well, I can’t do it. Iknow I can’t 
| tishly. 
“ Carrie, Carrie! don’t say you can’t. 


You know J can’t, is a mean plikase. 





| 
| No young lady should ever use it. Say 
you will iry, and I think you will suec- 
leeed. Come, get your writing mate- 
| rials and I will help you to begin.” 
Carrie made some objections; but 
‘her sister set them all aside, and she 
was soon seated at the table with Hat- 
tie beside her, busily sketching down 
At first, she found it 
But, 


having decided to write out an anec- 


her composition. 
difficult to know what to write. 


dote, she had read a little while before 


in a foreign newspaper, after repeated 
| trials and much pains taking, she com- 
Her sister 
Here is a 


pleted a composition. 


thought it was very good. 


copy of it. 
“Once on a time, an English boy, 
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named Charlie, had a noble dog. This 
dog was called Hector. He was very 
fond of the water, and used to swim 
across a river near his young master’s 
home. One day Charlie thought it 
would be fine fun to make his dog carry 
him over the river. He tied a string 


to Hector’s collar, led him down to the | 


water, and pulling off his clothes, went 
into the river. Holding on to the string 
with one hand, and to the dog’s neck 
with the other, he made out to cross 
the river and to return in safety. 


But when Charlie got back, he found | 


his clothes gone. ‘The wind had blown 


every thing, except his shoes, into the | 


river. Poor Charlie was now in a bad 
case, and knew not what to do. Hec- 
tor, however, soon relieved him: for 
he dashed into the stream, and brought 
his young master’s clothes, a piece at a 
time, out of the river. Charlie put 
them on, wet as they were, and went 
home, feeling quite proud of what he 
had done. He told his mother what 
fine fun he and his dog had enjoyed. 

But his mother said to him: “ Charlie 
you did wrong in going into the river. 
You ought to thank God for making 
Hector take you over the river and 
back safely. Had the dog made you let 
him go, you would have sunk in the 
water, and I should have lost my 
Charlie.” 

Little Charlie replied, “ Shall I thank 
God now, mamma?” 

And without waiting for an answer, 
he kneeled down at his mother’s knee 
and thanked God. Then getting up, 


he ran to Hector, and throwing his arms | 
around the faithful creature’s neck, 
said, “I thank you too, dear doggie, for 
not letting me go.” 


All this happened a good while ago 
and little Charlie is now Sir Charles 
Napier, admiral of the English fleet ! 

This was Carrie’s composition. 


Mrs. SHerwoop’s CuHi~tpHOOD.— 
Lady Jane Grey speaks of the severi- 
| ties to which she was subjected by her 
noble parents. I had neither cuffs, nor 
bobs, nor pinches; but I experienced 
what I thought was much worse. It 
was the fashion then for children to 
wear iron collars round the neck, witha 
backboard strapped over the shoulders; 
to one of these I was subjected from my 
It was 





| sixth to my thirteenth year. 
put on in the morning, and seldom 
taken off till late in the evening ; and I 
generally did all my lessons standing 
| in stocks with this stiff collar round my 
neck. At the same time I had the plain- 
| est chair in my mother’s presence. Yet 
I was a very happy child; and when 
relieved from my collar, I not unsel- 
dom manifested my delight by starting 
from our hall door, and taking a run at 
least half a mile through the woods 
which adjoined our pleasure grounds. 
— Life of Mrs. Sherwood. 


A QUEEN-BEE will lay 200 eggs 
daily for 50 or 60 days, and the eggs 
are hatched in three days. A single 
queen-bee has been stated to produce 
100,000 bees in a season. 





River water contains about 28 
grains of solid matter to every cubic 
‘foot. Hence, such a river as the Rhine 
| carries to the sea every day, 145,980 
| cubic feet of sand or stone. 
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FRIENDLY CHIT-CHAT WITH MY READERS. 


i; HEW! whew! whew! 

36 What cold weather we 
Re, 

e have had during the 

month of February! 

The Frost King has 

ROY) been reigning in no Pick- 

ps4 wickian sense; but in 

right down good earnest. I 

did’nt certainly know, at one 

time, what he meant to do with 


your poor old friend, my venerable self. 
He got into my veins; made my blood 
and almost froze my toes, 
It would have been 
queer business, would it not, if he had 


tingle ; 
ears, and nose. 


turned me into an icicle? But thanks 
to good anthracite coal, and a. better 
Providence, the white monarch did’nt 
do that. He only drove me close to the 
fireside, where I sat well wrapped up, 
until his majesty retreated to his throne 
in the north. Some people went out of 
doors and braved him to do his worst ; 
but he touched the tips of their noses 
and the edges of their ears, until they 
were glad to flee from him. I guess 
those frozen ones learned wisdom, like 
the old fox, who told the young fox, 
that the best way for a fox to defeat 
the dogs is to keep out of their way. 
So I think the man who got: his nose 
bitten by the Frost King, will conclude 
that the best mode of conquering that 


royal personage, in his fiercest hours, is 
to keep out of his way. s 

Children, I am happy to greet you 
this first day of March! Blessings on 
you, ye bright-brained boys and merry- 
hearted girls! I love to think of your 
mirthful eyes, so pleasantly beaming on 
my pages. An old man’s benediction 
breathes warmly upon you. May none 
of you live to know less of joyous life 
than you now possess! 

The prizes have been won. That 
noble sled has been awarded to Master 
John H. Thayer, of Boston. Those beau- 
tiful skates have been won by Master 
John S. Bent, of Chelsea; that beautiful 
reticule by Miss Esther S. Magoun, of 
Marshfield; and the porte monnaie by 
Miss C. Fanny Carns, of Newark, Il. 
May the victors be equally successful in 
contending for the crown of eternal life! 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN FEB. NUMBER. 


TRANSPOSITIONS.—1. Oroonoko. 2. Belle 
Isle. 8. Quantung. 4. London. 5. Ennis- 
killen. 6. Ballyallen. 7. Annan. 8. Zogoz. 
9. Amazzar. 

ConunprRuUMs.—1. Because it would make 
him fast. 2. Because I hear bothsides. 3. 
Because it is Wick-low. 4. Because they 
have studded (studied) the heavens ever 
since the creation. 5. Because when he sells 
fish he gives sauce with it. 6. Because he 
always has a pupil in hiseye. 7. Because 
he feels for his fellow-creatures. 8. When 
9. Because it is 
11. XL. (40) 


it is made into little Pats. 
hardly done. 10. A law-suit. 
excel. 
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NEW PUZZLES. 
CHARADES. 
| 
Two armies met, and stern their meeting 
Was; 


The clash of arms was heard —a fearful 
sound! 

My first was used by many a stalwart arm, 

' 


| And soon the life-blood soaked the 
| trampled ground. 
| My next is peaceful—oft by ladies bought 
To make or trim their dress; but, strange 
| to say, 

Although I have three feet I never walk, 


Nor stir a single step by night or day. 


My whole is used that bargains may be just, 


My first is to a yoke attached, 
And borne from door to door; 


And buyers may get that for which they 
| pay. 

| | Alas! that such contrivance must be used, 
| | Lest fraud and trickery should get the 
day. 

| 2. 


| | But if you wish to find my next, 
The Zodiac explore. 
Now take an atlas, mark the page 


That gives th’ Atlantic Oce: 
1 | And if you seek with diligence, 
You ’ll find us, I’ve a notion! 
ANAGRAMS. 
1. 
tover eat pig. 
2. 
Our big hens. 
3. 
Part of a foot with judgment transpose, 
| And the answer you'll find just under your 
nose. 
4. 
| Eat cherry. 
| 


6. 
| I start game. 

Now for my correspondence. 

Melvin A. Pingree, a Maine boy, 
nine years old, answers several puzzles, 
likes my Magazine “first rate,” and 
means to “get all the subscribers he 
can.” Well done, Melvin! Go ahead ! 
Miss Magoun sends me three sub- 
scribers, and thus earns something 


MX . - - ee SEP EES 


FRIENDLY CHIT-CHAT WITH 


MY READERS. 


| towards sending a copy of my Maga- 
zine to a little girl, who cannot pay for 
it herself. 
thoughtfulness. 


I love her for her generous 
Emma A. Moore is 
/much interested in my Magazine, and 

ean draw most of the figures in my 
| I am happy to count 
| Emma my Mary S. 
| Drew thinks my Magazine the best in 


ithe world. 


| drawing lessons. 


among friends. 


Thank you, Mary; your 
| praise is pleasing to an old man’s vanity. 
Nellie, of Gloucester, sends me the {dl- 
lowing well written description : 
A VISIT TO THE VICTORIA REGIA. 

About half-past four o’clock, we started 
to visit Mr. Allen’s gardens, in Salem, to 
see the far-famed plant, called the Victoria 
At the entrance of the gardens we 
found the gardener, who escorted us to the 


Regia. 


lily-house, where we paid our fee, and went 
in. When we came in, the lily lay in the 
It was not 


| centre of the tank, just opening. 


| so large as might be expected, considering 

the leaf wa 
| very fast; lu 
| start back; before 

tiful crimson centre, spoken of by all who 
it. Mr. Allen said, that about 
*k in the morning it would be 


The leaf was about as 


sso enormous. The lily opened 


deed, we saw two or three leaves 
we left we saw the beau- 
have seen 
three o'cl 
entirely crimson. 
large round as a common centre table. The 
upper part was a light the lower a 
deep red; the lower part was covered with 
a sort of trellis work, composed of the fibres 
of the leaf. After we had admired them for 
a long while, we left, hoping we should be 
in season for the train for Beverly. 

NELLIE. 


green, 


C. N. Kent sends me a capital enigma 
which I cannot print for want of room. 
J. P. B. answers several puzzles. Chas. 
|Z. Wilkinson likes my Magazjne better 
than any other he has ever seen. He is 
trying to get some new subscribers. 
All right, Charles; you are just such 


|a boy as I like. R. W. Knox likes my 


eeepc 
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Magazine very well. 
swer his puzzling question ; so, according | 
to rule, in such cases, it must go under | 
the table. 


eral puzzles, but as he does not send 


Daniel Jenkins answers sev- | room for your riddle. 


| 
| 


He did not an- | she will try to get me some subscribers. 
| 


All right, Mary; I will put your name 


in my list of special friends. I hav’nt 
Nellie Nightin- 


gale—what a musical name !—answers 


the answer to his enigma, I can’t print | several puzzles, and says: 


If all 


the boys would imitate its writer, no one 


it. Here’s a letter I must print. 


would stop my Magazine because of the 
“ hard times.” 

DeAR Mr. ForREsTER,—I enclose a gold | 
dollar for your splendid Magazine. It would | 
be more convenient to send a naper dollar, | 


but I thought a gold one would make Mr. | 


Rand smile brighter. I earned it all sawing | 
wood for my mother. Last year some of my 
playmates spent their money in candy and | 
nuts; but I thought I would keep mine and 
buy something better, than candy and nuts, | 
which I would have all the year round, and | 
eat over as many times as I pleased. So 1 
took your Magazine, and have had a feast | 
all the year; and this year I expect it will 
be better still. Iam eleven years old. 
Yours truly, ; 
oe PALMER, JR. 

Helen L. Randall would like the 
husking party I spoke of once, on the 
prairie in Michigan, where she lives, 
“because there would be such a fine 
place to run and play in after we had 
done work.” Right, Helen ; when that 
party comes off, I will remember Bron- 
son Prairie. What a nice time we shall 
have there—perhaps! A Buckeye Boy 
answers several puzzles. He is a genius 
in the line of unriddling riddles. Olive 
A. thinks there ought to be a society to 
reward the best scholars in our common 
schools. Perhaps so, Olive; but you 
know “best scholars” cannot fail of 
being rewarded. Their improvement 
is their reward, and the best they can 
have. Jdary Standt writes me that she 
likes my Magazine very much, and that 


| without misplacing the letters? 


| Iam alittle girl, living at the foot of one 
| of the Green Mountains, in Vermont; but, 
| 
j 
| 


notwithstanding we live retired, your beau- 
tiful Magazine has reached me, and I have 
been very much interested in it for thi past 


year. Here is a puzzle, which, if you think 


| worthy of notice, you may insert in your 


Magazine. What English word, composed 
of twelve letters, will make eleven words 
I hope I 
shall be able to puzzle some of your boys 
and girls as much as they have me. I have 


| been trying to find out that little boy’s 


name, in the last number, composed of 
thirty-four letters. I think his first name is 


| Franklin, and the other ends with wood; 


the rest I cannot make out. I hope he will 
send it in the next number. 
Yours respectfully, 


NELLIE NIGHTINGALE. 


The next letier is from a Wilmington 
subscriber, whose example 1 commend 
to all my readers. I onmnt the puzzles 
sent in it, because the answers did not 
accompany them according to my rule, 
which, like the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, changeth not. 


Jan. 11th, 1855. 
Mr. ForreEsTER: 
DEAR S1r,—A lady in our town lent me 
several numbers of your Magazine to read. 
|I became much interested in them; and 
| father told me if I would get four subscribers 
I might take it. 1 immediately went to 
| work, and succeeded in getting ten sub- 
scribers, and forwarded the money with their 
‘names. I have just received the January 
| number, and like it very much; it ought to 
| be patronized by every one that likes useful 
| and interesting reading. 


a Sener 


> 
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A Pittstown boy says his name is 
contained in the following transposition : 


ACEHHHLMNNOOPRRSSTY 


Mary Pana answers several puzzles; 
says she has tried to get me some new 
subscribers, and sends two transposi- 
tions : 


HAON, a scripture name. 
DEMIRAOC, a scripture name. 


Lucy P. Warren bids me farewell ; 
my old heart beats quickly as I read her 
letter. She calls me the “ ever to be 
remembered Francis Forrester.” She 
says, “I have taught her many a good 
and valuable lesson which she hopes to 
profit by.” Thank you, Lucy. May the 
instructions I have given you in child- 
hood guide you through the dangerous 
ways of youth. Greame Hood, a Mis- 
souri boy, answers several puzzles, and 
says : 

DEAR Sr1r,—I hope you will excuse my 
writing, as I am in my thirteenth year. I 
live ina part ofthe country where educational 
privileges are very scarce. I have not had 
the pleasure of writing to you before. I 
have been taking your Magazine for a year, 
and am very much pleased with it. I have 
tried to get a club of subscribers, but there 
are very few children in town. 


Here is a letter from a very little 
Miss. She deserves to have Neddie Nay- 
lor for a brother, I am sure. 


Goffstown, Dec. 27. 


Mr. Forrester: Dear Sir,—It is a very 
rainy day, so I did not go to school, and I 
thought I would write to you. Iam a little 
girl only nine years old, and cannot write 
very well. I have one sister older than my- 
self. Father has taken your Magazine for 
us almost two years, and we like it very 
much. Ilike Neddie Naylor’s journey 
very much. We live a mile anda half from 


FRIENDLY CHIT-CHAT WITH MY READERS. 


the village school—we go almost every 
day. 
Yours truly, 
Anna A. HAZZELTINE. 


Jt does my old heart good to know, 
that I give so much pleasure to my little 
readers as the many letters I receive 
assure me, I do. The following is a 
beautiful letter and repays me for much 
of my labor in writing stories, biogra- 
phies and chit-chat. I hope Ella will 
not forget those new subscribers. 


Bergen, N. J., Dec. 20th 1854. 


My pEAR Mr. Forrester: — As I was 
sitting by the fire this morning, I thought I 
would write you a letter. Iasked my Ma 
about the propriety of so doing, and she 
consented to it. I like your Magazine very 
much, and most of all, Demosthenes, the 
Athenian Orator. I like your stories, also, 
especially EMa, (that is my namesake, sir,) 
and her sister, Minnie Moore. Ella’s conduct 
shows how naughty it is, to give way to 
temper! Oh, how thankful I will be, if I 
grow up just like Minnie. Isee by reading 
the letters in your Magazine, that some little 
boys and girls like your friendly chit-chat, 
but, to say the truth, that is not my choice. 
I like the lives of the many great persons, 
described in your valued, much loved Mag- 
azine by me. I intend to get some new 
subscribers for it the coming year. I must 
now see about closing my letter by wishing 
you good-bye, a merry Christmas, and a 
happy New Year. 

E. M. GARABRANT. 


I suppose Ella meant this verse for a 
postscript. 


My dear Mr. Forrester, how happy I have 
been 

In reading all the evening your welcome 
Magazine; 

It amuses and instructs me, and is so pleas- 
ing, too, 

That when it comes behind its time, I know 
not what to do. 











RED JACKET. 


ERE you have a picture of | youth of this Indian, because no records 


YN 


\ the great Seneca Chief, | of his boyhood exist. He was born in 
* Rep Jacket. His Indian | the State of New-York, where his tribe 


Way 
MMAAQAQY? 


name was SAGUOAHA, or | belonged, nearly a hundred years since. 
the Keeper Awake. Red Jacket was a | There, in the once spacious grounds of 
name given to him by the whites. the Senecas, like all young Indians, he 

I cannot tell you much about the | learned to use the bow and arrow, to 
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RED JACKET. 


wield the tomahawk, to hunt the Buffalo 
and the deer, to catch fish, to sing war- 
songs, and to mingle in the war-dances 
of his people. He became a warrior 
when quite young, but was better known 
as an orator than as a soldier, both 
among the Indians and the whites. 
Some one inquired of him one day con- 
cerning the number of scalps he had 
taken from his enemies, and of other 
warlike deeds of which Indian warriors 
areusually so proud. Red Jacket gazed 
on his questioner with contempt, and 
replied: “A warrior! I am an orator! 
I was born an orator!” In this prefer- 
ence for oratory, I think Red Jacket 
was right. It is better to use the tongue 
than the sword, even in a good cause. 

It does not appear that Red Jacket 
was born a chief. The blood in his 
veins had not flowed through a long line 
of chiefs. His tribe chose him for a 
chief because of the force of his charac- 
ter and the power of his oratory. 

The leading chief of the Senecas 
during the youth of Red Jacket, was 
called Corn PLanterR. He had been 
esteemed very highly by the Indians, 
both as a warrior and a speaker. But 
having aided in ceding some of the Sen- 
eca hunting grounds to the Americans, 
he became quite unpopular. Hoping to 
regain his influence, he pretended to be 
a prophet. The Great Spirit, he said, 
had appointed him to restore the Indi- 
ans to their ancient greatness. Jealous 
of the rising influence of young Red 
Jacket, he charged him with witchcraft, 
anda great Council was called to listen 
to his accusation. 

This was placing young Red Jacket 
in atrying position. The age, the char- 
acter, and the pretentions of Corn 


| 





Planter gave him great advantage over 
his young adversary. But, nothing 
daunted, Red Jacket stood up in the 
Council, made a great speech nearly 
three hours inf length, boldly charged 
Corn Planter with being a cheat and an 
imposter, and was acquitted! He was 
then only thirty years of age. 

On another occasion he spoke in a 
grand Council against the cession of 
more lands to the whites. The Council 
was nearly ended, and the chiefs were 
ready to sign a contract to sell their 
lands. Red Jacket then rose up, with 
majesty in his manner and fire in his 
eyes; wrapping himself in his blanket, 
he quietly surveyed the assembly for a 
minute, until it grew silent as the grave. 
Then he began to speak in low and 
solemntones. Warming with his theme, 
his voice grew louder, and more loud. 
He painted the former greatness of the 
Six Nations, the coming of the whites 
and the growing weakness of his people, 
in such colors, that his hearers were 
melted to tears, or roused to almost ir- 
resistible wrath. One word more, and 
the lives of the white men present would 
have been sacrificed to Indian ven- 
geance. But Red Jacket took his seat; 
some old chiefs interposed; the Council 
was broken up; and the fury of the 
people calmed down. Yet Red Jacket 
became so popular that he was elected 
a chief, and became thenceforth the 
leader of his nation, almost to the end 
of his life. 

After Red Jacket became a chief, he 
was very active in exciting the Senecas 
to resist the Americans. He was anx- 
ious to promote the independence of the 
Indians, and prevent their being rooted 
out by the white men. Hence he 
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RED JACKET. 


fought for our enemies in the war of 
the revolution, and for some years after- 
wards. But the whites finally sent an 
army into the Seneca territory and com- 
pelled that haughty race to submit. 

Toward the close of the war of the 
revolution, Red Jacket was present at a 
Council held at Fort Stanwix. General 
Lafayette was there, too. Red Jacket 
made a speech, which the General never 
forgot. Many years afterwards the 
General and the chief met at Buffalo; 
the former spoke of that Council, and 
asked: 

“Where is the young warrior who so 
eloquently opposed the burying of the 
tomahawk ?” 

“He is before you,” replied Red | 
Jacket proudly; and stripping a hand- 
kerchief from his bald head, he added | 
in a melancholy tone, “Ah! Time has | 
But you, I 
perceive” —and he gazed earnestly at 
Lafayette’s wig as he spoke—*“ You 
have hair enough left yet.” 

Red Jacket was once introduced to 
General Washington, who gave him a 
silver medal, and called him the “Flower 
of the Forest.” The chief was proud 
of Washington’s gift, and wore it on his 
person to the end of his life. 

This country, as you know, perhaps, 
was at war with England again in 1812. 
In this war, Red Jacket and his braves 
took sides with us. They fought well, 
did good service, and refrained from the 
ancient Indian custom of scalping their 
enemies. There is no proof that Red 
Jacket ever encouraged those cruelties | 
and barbarous practices in war, for 
which the Indian races have been so 
celebrated. 

After the war was over, Red Jacket 


made bad work with me. 
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gave his attention to the civil interests 
of his tribe. I am sorry to write of him, 
however, that he was very strongly op- 
posed to missionaries, and to the Chris- 
tian religion. He wished his people to 
worship the Great Spirit after the man- 
ner of their fathers. To a clergyman, 
who tried to instruct him in the truths 
of the Bible, he said one day: 

“ Brother, if you white people mur- 
dered the Savior, make it up yourselves! 
we had nothing to do with it. If he 
had come among us, we should have 
treated him better.” 

Poor Red Jacket! He knew little of 
his own heart, or he would have seen 
that his opposition to the gospel was 
itself a proof that he possessed the very 
spirit which crucified the Lord of Life. 

The poor chief fell into bad habits 
at last. The white man’s whiskey 
tempted him—he became a drunkard; 
and he who was the pride and boast of 
the Senecas, made sport for the idle out- 
casts among the whites of the city of 
Buffalo. 

There is an amusing story about Red 
Jacket. which shows his ideas of whis- 
key. Col. Snelling, an American offi- 
cer, had shown him many attentions. 
The Col. being sent to Governor’s Island 
with his command, Red Jacket went to 
bid him farewell. ‘“ Brother,” said he, 
“T hear you are going to a place ealled 
Governor's Island. I hope you will be 
a Governor yourself: I am told that 
you whites consider children a blessing 
—I hope you will have a thousand, at 
least! Above all, I hope you will never 
find whiskey more than two shillings a 
quart.” 

What a wish! a thousand children, 
and whiskey two shillings a quart! 
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Poor Red Jacket, you see, with all his 
oratory, had no very exalted ideas of 
the highest good possible to man. 

But Red Jacket was very shrewd, 
nevertheless. The celebrated female 
imposter named Jemima Wilkinson, 
who pretended to be inspired, once vis- 


ited his tribe to persuade them to em- | 


brace her doctrines. When she con- 
cluded her speech, Red Jacket arose 
and spoke a few words in the Seneca 
language. 


“What is he talking about?” inquired | 


Jemima. 

‘ Ha!” exclaimed Red Jacket, look- | 
ing very archly. “She inspired? she 
Jesus Christ ?—and not know Indian!” 

There was no answering this appeal | 
to Indian common sense, and Jemima 
had to quit without making any Indian 
converts. 

Red Jacket made several tours in the | 
Atlantic States, and received much at- | 
tention from the most distinguished in- | 
dividuals in the nation. In the month | 
of January, 1830, he died, at the Sene- 
ca village, near Buffalo. Large num-| 
bers attended his funeral, both whites 
and Indians. His tribe shed many tears 
over his grave. They wept, because by 
his death they had lost the last of their 
great men. ‘They mourned him as the 
“ Last of the Senecas.” F. F. 








A LITTLE BOY, a Sunday scholar, 
was seen playing with his marbles in 
front of the house; his mother called to 
him, “Johnny, you should not be seen 
playing there; don’t you know it is 
Sunday? Go into the back yard and 
play.” “Mother,” said the boy, “isn’t 
it Sunday in the back yard?” 
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RED JACKET. 


Hk NEVER TOLD A LIE.—A poor 
African mother, with clasped hands and 
streaming eyes, was once mourning over 
the death of her son, who had been 
slain in battle by a Moor. 

As he was borne along on horseback, 
she proclaimed to the mournful group 
all the excellent qualities of her boy. 
But the one for which she chiefly praised 
him, formed itself a noble epitaph. “He 
never,” said she with pathetic energy, 
“never, never told a lie!” Happy the 
mother who has this thought to console 
her when following a beloved child to 
the tomb. 

“ Lying lips are an abomination to the 
Lord, but they that deal truly are his 
delight.” 


AT an inn in Pennsylvania, a man 


| who had arrived the evening before, was 


asked on the Sabbath morning whether 
he intended to pursue his journey on 
that day, He answered, “No.” He 
was then asked, “Why not?” “ Be- 
cause,” said he, “I am going a long jour- 
ney, and wish to perform it as soon as I 
can. I have long been accustomed to 
travel on horse-back, and have found 
that if I stop on the Sabbath, my horse 
will travel farther during the week than 
if I do not.” 


A GRACEFUL COMPLIMENT.—It was 
a judicious resolution of a father, when, 
being asked what he intended to do with 
his girls, he replied, “1 intend to ap- 
prentice them all to their excellent 
mother, that they may learn the art of 
improving time, and be fitted to become, 
like her, wives, mothers, and heads of 
families, and useful members of society.” 
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culty between a Ser- 
a pent and a Monkey 
4\5) ~S was brought before the 
7 t Lion for him to settle. 
ReAKC Unable to do so, he was 
cy 2) perplexed. Then the Ape, 

Mat who was Reynard’s Friend, 
said to the Lion, “ I would sug- 
gest, great Sovereign, that since no one 
in your Court is able to solve this ques- 
tion, that Reynard the Fox be sent for. 
Nay, start not, my liege,” continued 
the Ape, observing the impression that 
the mention of the name had on the 
Lion; “I admit that he has committed 
great errors, and perhaps some few 
crimes; but who could rival him in 
intelligence ? ” 

“T will never again listen to that 
arrant traitor, Reynard,” replied the 
Lion, angrily ; “he has betrayed me 
several times with his fine phrases and 
smooth tongue. If you cannot give me 
other advice than to trust to his deceit- 
ful lips, you had better be silent.” 

The Ape, however, by dint of ex- 
postulations and entreaties, prevailed 
upon the King to send for Reynard, 
who was accordingly brought into the 
royal presence in custody of two sturdy 
Hounds, who, knowing his sly habits, 
kept a watchful guard over him. The 
prisoner gazed quietly around him, 
with a look of contempt for the syco- 
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glance of the Lion with eyes flashing 
bold defiance, and appeared utterly 
indifferent to any ill opinions formed 
against him by the beholders. y, 

“Culprit ” exclaimed the King, 
addressing Reynard with a stern coun- 
tenance, “ had we acted in strict justice, 
you had been long before this swinging 
from a tree ; for such punishment your 
perfidy merits. We have, however, 
delayed your fate, in order to give you 
time to repent from your wickedness; 
and for this act of clemency we re- 
quire of you certain explanations, the 
subject of which will be read to you by 
the Clerk of the Court. By returning 
a faithful answer, it will be a trifling 
compensation for past misdeeds before 
you die.” 

A smile of satisfaction crossed the 
features of Reynard the Fox at this 
address, which he thought left some 
chance of escape. Concealing his joy, 
however, he listened with becoming 
gravity to the reading of the case 
between the Serpent and the Monkey ; 
and after considering a few moments, 
replied thus : 

“‘T do not wonder that your Majesty 
and this Worshipful Court have been 
uncertain what judgment to render on 
this occasion, for it is one of extreme 

| importance; and before I come to any 
| conclusion, I should like to see exactly 
the manner in which the Serpent was 
ensnared, and what extent of danger 


phant courtiers who crowded near the | he incurred thereby.” 


throne; he also met the menacing | 
| proceeded, accompanied by a party of 





. Concluded from page 86, 


The Lion, approving this suggestion, 
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inspection, with Reynard the Fox, the 


Monkey, and the Serpent; and the | 


latter was placed in the same situation 
as that in which the Monkey first dis- 
covered him. The Fox then turning 
to the King, observed : 

“Tt is now clearly evident, your 
Majesty, that both parties being in the 


same state as they were at their first | 


meeting —the Serpent in a dilemma, 
and the Monkey a spectator of his 
pain — there is no obligation as yet on 


either side. Therefore, if it be your 


royal pleasure, I would suggest, that if | 


the Monkey will again unbind the Ser- 
pent upon the same oaths and promises 


as were formerly made by the latter, he | 
that | 


may do so; but if he thinks 
hunger, or any other inducement, may 


incite him to break his faith, then let | 


the Monkey go on his way, leaving the 
Serpent as he found him at first, for 
that is the best punishment for ingrati- 


tude.” 


“ Bravo!” cried the Ape, approv- | 
. . 
ingly, shaking Reynard by the paw, | 


and flourishing his tail with enthusiasm. 


The cry was caught up by several, 


other members of the Court, who could 
not forbear admiring the singular pen- 
etration and dexterity of the Fox. 

“ Peace, my friends,” exclaimed the 
Lion, rising with dignity, “ and disturb 
not the course of justice with these 
unseemly clamors. You have,” he said, 
addressing the Fox, this 
knotty point with great wisdom, and, 


“ untied 


as some return, we will mitigate a part 
of your punishment. 
of your treasonable acts, it was intend- 
ed that you should be hanged; we 
will commute that sentence into impris- 
onment for life.” 





In consequence | 


“Tf your Majesty will deign to 
consider the services I have rendered 
to the State ——— ” commenced the 
| Fox. , 

“ And the crimes you have commit- 
ted,” returned the Lion, impatiently ; 
Away 


‘no! treason must be punished. 
to prison!” 

“ My liege,” interposed the Ape, “I 
have a plan, by which the safety of the 
country may be secured, and Reynard 
the Fox may, by repentance, have an 
opportunity hereafter of again employ- 
ing his matchless talents for the good 
of the forest. 
| your Majesty send him on a pilgrimage, 


I would suggest that 


| the hardships of which will, no doubt, 
prove an equivalent punishment for 
his transgressions.” 

A murmur of applause rose amongst 
the audience at this proposition; for 
although most of the 
court had a great dislike to the Fox, 


attendants at 
and were jealous of his surpassing 


abilities, still there were none who 


wished his death. Accordingly, the 
/amendment of the Ape was strongly 
supported, and the Lion, after some 
opposition, yielded his consent. 

| With a look of mock 
| humility, Reynard the Fox took his 
leave, after receiving orders for the 


profound 


journey he was to perform, and the 
various penances he was to undergo. 
_A guard was despatched with him a 
‘short distance, to see that he did not 
evade the execution of this decree; 
and Reynard set forth on his pilgrimage 
to Rome, first taking an affecting fare- 
| well of his wife and little ones, who 
| had found a shelter in the house of the 
| friendly Ape; Castle 
| having been razed to the ground by 


Bramblebrier 
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order of His Majesty. With a stick in 
his hand, shaped into a cross, to signify 
his errand, Reynard proceeded onward, 
and, as he passed through the various 
villages on his way, the inhabitants 
were much edified by observing his 
repentant and humble behavior. But 
all this apparent humility was assumed, 
to disguise the real sentiments that 
were passing through his mind ; for he 
was plotting, as usual, various plans of 
annoyance to his enemies, more par- 
ticularly Laprell the Rabbit and Sir 
Chanticleer the Cock, for whom he had 
an especial dislike. Unhappily for the | 
former, an occasion soon presented | 
itself for exercising the revenge har- | 
bored in the breast of Reynard ; for 
it chanced that Laprell, who was fond | 
of taking long excursions, had been to 
pay a visit to Sir Keyward the Hare, at | 


his country-house, where he had feasted 
with such enjoyment that he was com- 
pelled to return slowly; and was quite 
unable to support a long chase, even if 


self-preservation required it. In “it 
condition, therefore, it was with a feel- 
ing of agony that he beheld Reynard 
the Fox approaching, and pretending 
not to observe him. Suddenly, how- 
ever, trotting up to his side, the latter 
inquired affectionately after his health, 
and shaking his paw, appeared to a 
on the best terms with him. | 

“IT know not how it is, friend Lap- | 
rell,” said the Fox confidentially, “ but | 
I have always felt for you the senti- | 
ments of a father; 
observing to my wife but yesterday, | 
that you were the only one about the | 
Court for whom I had esteem, and I 
hoped I should soon be able to prove it | 
to you.” 


indeed, I was 


“Many thanks, Reynard,” replied 
Laprell the Rabbit, reassured by the 
friendly manner of the Fox, “ for your 
kindness. Indeed, I have always been 
disposed to favor your interests, except 
in one unlucky instance —” 

“ Say no more, good Laprell, — say 
no more,” interrupted Reynard ;* let 
the past be forgotten, and we shall be 
firmer companions in future.” 

While thus conversing, they had 
passed a small settlement of Bears, 
relations of Sir Bruin, whose former 
altercations with Reynard would have 
them to treat the latter 
severely; but, seeing him on such 
terms of intimacy with their friend 
Laprell the Rabbit, they allowed him 
to pass on his way unmolested. 

The cunning Fox had been prepared 
for this, and in consequence had treated 
his companion with great politeness; 
but no sooner was the danger passed, 
and the Bears away from all hearing, 
than he determined to gratify his 
revenge. Turning, therefore, to Lap- 
rell, he requested him, as he was 
troubled with a hoarseness, to turn up 


induced 


the earth, and see if there was not a 
bone, as he scented something there- 
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abouts, and was exceedingly hungry, 
and at the same moment Reynard 
attacked Laprell the Rabbit and dealt 
him a fearful blow over the head with 
his cross, which had the effect of killing 
him, and he died without a groan. 
Having done this treacherous deed, the 
Fox dragged the body to a stream, and 
covered it with rushes. But wickedness 
always meets its punishment, however 
artfully and secretly it is committed: 
and thus it was with the Fox; for Sir 
Keyward the Hare, having heard that 
his friend had been missing from home, 
suspecting some accident, had searched 
far and wide, and at length discovered 
his remains, with a portion of the wood- 
en staff broken and left behind by the 
Fox, who had forgotten to remove the 
pieces. This latter proof at once con- 
victed Reynard, who was quickly pur- 
sued and taken prisoner. He was 
conducted, loaded with chains, and fol- 
lowed by a multitude of beasts, hooting 
and mocking him, to the presence of 
the Lion, who, on hearing of this fresh 
outrage, was with difficulty prevented 
from tearing him to pieces on the spot 
with his own royal jaws. He, how- 
ever, showered his indignation upon 
him in these words : 

“ False miscreant that you are! how 
dare you lift up your head, after 
thus abusing my generous forbearance 
towards you? What can you say in 
answer to the crimes laid to your 
charge ?” 

The Fox, not being able to reply, 
hung down his head, until, upon the 
King again demanding if he would 
speak before sentence was executed 
upon him, he arose and said: 

“My Liege, I have so many ene- 


mies, that it will be in vain to say any- 
thing contrary to what they affirm; and 
since I know I am to die, I here, before 
your Majesty, declare myself guilty of 
what is laid to my charge, and of other 
crimes also, for which I am sincerely 
repentant, and most humbly beg your 
royal pardon.” 

“ Enough !” exclaimed the King; 
“Reynard, you shall die.” 

In the evening of the same day, the 
Lion summoned a council, and it was 
resolved that Reynard should be hanged 
upon a tree that stood on the top of a 
hill, near which his Majesty had a cave, 
which served as a depository for several 
valuable effects. In the morning the 
Fox was led out to punishment, the 
Lion and a large concourse of beasts 
being present. The Monkeys, who 
were charged with the office of tying 
Reynard, having nimbly climbed up the 
tree, were about to perform their duty, 
when the criminal begged leave to say a 
few words, and permission being grant- 
ed, he made a full confession of his 
crimes; after which the Lion, who, to- 
gether with all the assembly, had atten- 
tively listened to every word, thus ad- 
dressed him: 

“Reynard, I have given a patient 
hearing to all you have unfolded, and I 
now perceive that, if you had been pun- 
ished as I intended, for your first faults, 
you would not have perpetrated such 
enormous outrages as those for which 
you are about to suffer. Therefore, for 
the future, in all other cases, no inter- 
est nor entreaty shall prevail with me 
to pardon those who deserve chastise- 
ment, for it is an abuse of mercy.” 

Chanticleer having read the warrant 
for his execution, the King ordered the 









































SINGULAR ACCIDENT TO A BOY. 


Monkeys to perform their office, and in 
a few moments Reynard the Fox had 





ey 


paid the penalty of his manifold trans- 
gressions against the laws and the re- 
pose of society. His effects became for- 
feited to the Lion, who magnanimously 
divided them amongst those persons who 
had been most injured by that notori- 
ous criminal. 


Srnau.AR AccipENT TO A Boy. — 
A boy about twelve years of age, went 
out one evening in quest of rabbits. 
He did not return to tea, and his 
friends became anxious; and they 
searched all his usual haunts, but in 
vain, and as night came on they grew 
seriously alarmed. When his father 
and a friend arrived, about ten o’clock 
at night, the search was renewed, and 
the party happily examined a bank 
which is famous for rabbits, and to which 
the youngster occasionally repaired. 
Here they were met by a strange dog, 
who jumped delightedly about them, 
barked and frisked around, and at 
length conducted them toa rabbit hole, 
at which it began scratching very hard, 
and looking round every minute, lest 
the party should turn and leave the 
place. 
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The truth at length flashed upon the 
anxious father. He thrust his hand into 
the hole, and to his great astonishment 
got hold of the feet of the missing boy. 
The little fellow was so firmly wedged in, 
that it was impossible toextricate him by 
mere pulling, and he had at length to 
be dug out. When brought to light, 


much to the gratification and comfort 


of the folks around, the little fellow 
presented a very extraordinary appear- 
ance, but he coolly intimated that he 
would get better when he was washed, 
that he had slept for some time, and 
that he was sorry for the loss of the 
rabbit he had pursued. The terrier 
dog, which was the means of saving 
the boy’s life, was quite a stranger to 
the youngster, and had never been in 
his company before. 


“Ma,” said a sprightly boy, who want- 
ed more liberty than his careful 
mother thought it quite safe to allow 
him, “ why don’t you let me go up 
street without always asking leave ? 
George don’t ask leave of his mother 
when he wants to go. He goes just 
when he has a mind to. Why don’t 
she forbid him, as well as you me?” 
‘¢ Because,” said a little sunny-faced 
brother of six, leaning upon his moth- 
er’s lap, “ because they don’t attend 
family prayers down to his house.” 


A poor BOY who was employed all 
the week in taking care of cattle, was 
so anxious to learn the word of God, 
that he used to take the Bible into the 
fields with him; and in the course of a 
year he committed to memory nearly 
two thousand verses. 
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THE APPLE WAR. 


ANY years ago there | diately a volley of the same sort of am- 
was a boarding sc *hool | | munition came pouring down upon 
in England for boys of | them, when, to their great surprise, as 
the Society of Friends; | well as gratification, they found that 






there were also schools | they had been attacked, not with stones, 
+ for boys of other denomi-| but with apples, which the Friend boys 

a7 %& nations in the same town, | had brought from home in their pic-nic 
whom, for distinction sake, [| baskets, but for another purpose. Now, 


will call Town boys, and the | as all boys love apples, they soon gath- 


others, Friend boys. ered up these peaceable missiles and 


It was the practice of the Town boys, | began to eat. 
One of the boys, of more reflection 


whenever they saw any of the Friend 
than the rest, observed, how remarkable 


boys in the street, to shout after them, 
“ Quaker! Quaker!” and other oppro-| it was that the very boys who had fora 


brious names. This, nodoubt, was mor-| long time received nothing but ill usage, 


tifying to the Friend boys, but they | without a word of complaint in return, 
had now given them a quantity of ap- 





passed on, and reviled not again. 

Things continued in this state for a} ples; this was to them most marvellous 
long time, until one day the Friend boys| treatment. They now began to see the 
were taken out for a country walk, and | evil their conduct, and boy-like to 
being about to ascend a high hill, they ‘accuse each other of beginning the at- 
observed some of the Town boys at| tack. None, however, were willing to 
play near where they had to pass, and | be regarded as the ringleaders, but all 
they said one to another, “ Now we shall | of them agreed that a very different 
catch it!” and sure enough they did,| treatment in future was due to such 
and that pretty smartly; for as soon as| kind boys, and they one and all, deter- 
the Town boys espied them, they shout- | mined to practice it. On arriving at 
ed out most vociferously, “ Quaker !| their school in the evening, this remark- 
Quaker! Quack! Quack!” so long as | able incident became the subject of gen- 
they could be heard. eral conversation among the boys. Af- 

When the Friend boys arrived at the | ter some deliberation, they concluded 
top of the hill, and seeing their enemies | to send two or three of their number as 


at such a disadvantage below them,|an embassy of peace to the Friends’ 


they deemed it a fitting time to retali- 
ate, and sent down a few missiles, by 
way of alarm, into the enemy’s camp. 


This unexpected salute startled the 


town boys, and they indignantly ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘ Why, these Quaker boys are 
pelting us with stones!” 


haste they vowed revenge; but imme- 


and in their 


school, to acknowledge the wrong prac- 
tice they had hitherto followed, and 
| asking forgiveness for what they had 


done. 

We need not add, how kindly they 
| were received, and how cordially ‘the 
| Friend boys agreed to cancel all past 





grievances. 
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HIS beautiful and ex- 
traordinary animal is 
found only in Africa. 
As the gnoo seems to 
combine the properties 
of the antelope, horse, and 
AN buffalo, so the GIRAFFE 
: Wy appears to bear the character- 
hi i istics of the antelope and the 
camel. In the opinion of mod- 
ern naturalists, it holds a place by itself 
between the deer and antelopes;—it 
forms, at all events, a group to which 
no other animals belong. 
|| | The height of the Giraffe varies from 
thirteen to eighteen feet. Its beautiful 
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GIRAFFE. 


long neck enables it to browse on the 
leaves of the trees on which it feeds. 
It is very dainty while feeding, and 
plucks the leaves one by one with its 
long and flexible tongue. On its head 
are two very remarkable projections, 
closely resembling horns. These pro- 
jections are not horns, but only thicken- 
ings of the bone of the skull, covered 
with skin, and bearing a tuft of black 
hair at the extremity of each. The 
fore-legs at first sight appear longer than 
the hind ones, but this apparent differ- 
ence is only caused by the great length 
of the shoulder-blades, as both pair of 
legs are of the same length at their 
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very large and prominent, so that the | found generally in herds varying from 
animal can see on every side without | twelve to sixteen; but I have not un- 
turning its head. Just over and be- | frequently met with herds containing 
| tween the eyes is a bony prominence | | thirty individuals, and on one occasion 
resembling the projecting enlargements | { counted forty together; this, however, 
of the skull, called horns. The use of | was owing to chanc e, nad about sixteen 
these projections is not very well known, | may be reckoned as the average num- 
_ as although in play the Giraffe will | ber of a herd. These herds are com- 
swing its head round and strike with it, | posed of Giraffes of various sizes, from 
|| yet when it wishes to repel an assailant | the young Giraffe of nine or ten feet in 
|| it has recourse to violent and rapid { height, to the dark chestnut-colored old 
kicks from its hind-legs. So light and | bull of the herd, whose exalted head 
swift are these kicks that the eye can | towers above his companions, generally 


junction with the body. Its eyes are | intrusive foot of man, the Giraffe is - || 





scarcely follow them, and so powerful 
are they that the lion is not unfrequent- 
ly driven off by them. Vaillant relates 
that a Giraffe which he was hunting 
kept off his pack of dogs by its rapid 
kicks. Indeed, if it were to venture its 
head too near the lion, a blow from his 


tremendous paw would in all probabili- | 
| ingly beautiful animals in the creation; 


ty lay the animal prostrate. 


attaining to a height of upwards of 


eighteen feet. ‘The females are of low- 
er stature, and more delicately formed 
than the males, their height averaging 
from sixteen to seventeen feet. Some 
writers have discovered ugliness and a 
want of grace in the Giraffe, but I 
consider that he is one of the most strik- 


The Giraffe has much difficulty in | and when a herd of them is seen scat- 
reaching the ground with its mouth, nor | tered through a grove of the picturesque 
does it often attempt to do so, unless it | parasol-topped acacias which adorn their 
is bribed with something of which it 1s | native plains, and on whose uppermost 





very fond, such as a lump of sugar. It 


shoots they are enabled to browse by 


then straddles widely with its fore-legs, | the colossal height with which nature 


'| and with some trouble succeeds in reach- | has so admirably endowed them, he ‘ 
| | ing the object aimed at. This attitude ; must, indeed, be slow of conception who V 
|| was noticed and copied in the Prenws- | fails to discover both grace and dignity d 
| tine pavement. in all their movements. There can be 0 
| | The appearance of this animal in its | no doubt that every animal is seen to a 
|| mative haunts is very magnificent.| the greatest advantage in the haunts le 
| | «These gigantic and exquisitely beauti- | which nature destined him to adorn, and = 
| | fulanimals, which are admirably formed | among the various living creatures which a 
| by nature to adorn the forests that | beautify creation, I have often traced a r 
| clothe the boundless plains of the inte- | remarkable resemblance between the 
|  Tior, are widely distributed throughout | animal and the general appearance of m 
|| the interior of Southern Africa, butare | the locality in which it is found. al 
| nowhere to be met with in great num-| ‘In the case of the Giraffe, which is y% 
bers. In countries unmolested by the | invariably met with among venerable y‘ 
m 





“COME” AND “Go.’’——GOD COUNTS. 


forests, where innumerable blasted and 
weather-beaten trunks and stems occur, 
I have repeatedly been in doubt as to 
the presence of them, until I had re- 
course to my spy-glass; and on refer- 


ring the case to my savage attendants, 
I have known even their optics to fail, 
at one time mistaking these dilapidated 
trunks for cameleopards, and again con- 


HUNTING 


“ ComME” AND “* Go.”—A gentleman | 


in England once held a farm worth 
£200 a year, in his own hands, till he 
was obliged to sell half of it to pay his 
debts, and let the other half to a farmer 
on a lease of twenty-one years. After 


a while, the farmer wanted to buy the | 


land. ‘“ How is this,” said the gentleman, 


founding real cameleopards with these 
aged veterans of the forest.” 

The movements of the Giraffe are 
very peculiar, the limbs of each side ap- 
pearing to act together. It is very 
swift, and can outrun a horse, especial- 
ly if it can get among broken ground 
and rocks, over which it leaps with a 
succession of frog-like hops. 


THE GIRAFFE. 


Gop counts.—A plate of sweet 
cakes was brought in and laid upon the 
table. Two children played on the 
hearth rug before the fire. “Oh, I 
want one of those cakes!” cried the 
little boy, jumping up as soon as his 
mother went out, and going on tiptoe 
towards the table. “No, no,” said his 


“that I could not live upon the farm, | sister, pulling him back —“ No, no; you 


although my own, whilst you have paid | 


rent, and yet are able to purchase it?” 

“Q,” said the farmer, “two words 
make all the difference. You said go, 
and I say come; you laid in bed, or took 
your pleasure, and sent others about 
your business; J rise betimes, and see 
my business done myself.” 


know you must not touch.” 

“Mother won’t know it; she didn’t 
count them,” he cried, shaking her off, 
and stretching forth his hand. 

“Tf she didn’t, perhaps God counted,” 
answered the sister. 

The little boy’s hand was stayed. 
Yes, children, be sure that God counts. 
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careful not to drive so fast as 
to frighten your Grandmother, who, as 
you know, is very timid.” 

This command was given to Andrew 
Anderson by his father one fine morn- 


A ia 
2 J about 2 o’clock, and be very | 


workshop near the barn, where he 
had been preparing his fishing tackle. 
It. was a school holiday, and he had 
agreed to go trouting’ with his friend, 
Alexander Franklin. Tis father knew 
nothing of his plans; but as the day 
was fine, he thought it a good opportu- 
nity to send for Andrew’s grandmother, 
who had recently sent notice of her 
wish to pay them a short visit. 

Andrew felt disappointed in his 
heart, for he loved to traverse the 
woods and ramble along the banks of 
the brook, tempting the saucy trout to 


ing, just as he came in from a little | bite his hook. But he knew that duty 
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is always preferable to pleasure. He 
had trained himself to obey his parents 
cheerfully at all times. Hence he did 
not even pout, frown, or mutter; but 
replied to his father’s command in a 
pleasant voice ; 

“ Yes, pa, I will be very careful.” * 

He then went out to the barn, placed 
the harness on old Kate, put her into 
the wagon, and leading her to the front 
of the house, tied her to the post, and 
went into the house again. 

“T am ready, pa,” he said; “ have 
you anything else to say before I 
start ?” 

“No, Andrew, I think not. 
drive carefully and gently.” 


Only 


Andrew proceeded to take down the 
whip from its nail in the sitting room. 
Just as he took it into his hand, his sis- 
ter Lily bounded into the room looking 
Seeing Andrew 
with the whip in his hand, she asked, 


as beautiful as a Peri. 


ANDREW ANDERSON’S GRANDMOTHER. 
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opposition to her father’s wishes, and 
she was not prepared to yield cheer- 
| : ' = 

fully to his authority. This made her 





| feel a little guilty. Her conscience had 
| been instructed to rebuke her, not 
| merely for downright disobedience, but 
| for rebelling, even in heart, against her 
| father’s will. 
| voice, 
| «No, pa.” 
“You may start now, Andrew,” said 
Mr. Anderson, turning to his son. 


Yet she replied in a low 


| Andrew kissed Lily, and, wishing his 
| father good morning, left the house. 
| He untied Kate, fastened ‘the tie rein 
| with care, cast his eye over the fasten- 
lings of the harness to make sure all 
ial right, and then sprang into the 
| wagon. 

“ Go along Kate,” said he, as he tight- 
ened the reins and cracked his whip 
| gently. 

Kate trotted off gaily, and Andrew 


“ What are you going to do with the | was soon out of sight. He drove very 


whip, Andrew ?” 


carefully as his father had bidden hin. 


“T am going after Grandma, Lily,” | He gave his whole attention to Kate 


said Andrew. 


and to the road, so that if the old mare 


“ After Grandma? O how I should | was disposed to start at any odd object 
like to go with you.” Then, turning to | by the road side, he was ready to check 


her father, she said, 

“Please, pa, let me go with Andrew.” 

“T think it would not be best for you 
to go to-day, Lily,” replied Mr. Ander- 
son. 

“QO, pa, please do? I'll be very 
good, and wont be any trouble to An- 
drew,’ 


’ 


said Lily, in a very beseeching 
tone of voice. 

“Lily, do you wish to do what I 
think you had better not do?” asked 
Mr. Anderson in a firm tone. 

Lily blushed and held down her 
head. She knew that her will was in 


| 
cs in a deep hole, and a boy sat 


her; if any other carriage came along 
he was prompt to turn out and allow it 
to pass. 

About three miles beyond the village, 
he saw a team stuck in a bog a little 
off the road. The wagon wheel was 


on a log near by looking very sorrow- 
ful. He had been trying to’ get the 
team out of the mud; but had failed 
and was sitting on the log vexed and 
tired, hoping some one would come 
along to assist him. 

When Andrew came opposite to the 
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boy, he saw that he was no other than 
| Isaac Hunt. 
“ Ah, Isaac, is that you?” he asked 
| What is the matter ?” 
“ Matter enough,” replied the boy. 
“]T drove my oxen round through this 
brook to drink, and I have got my 
wheels into a hole, and can’t get out.” 
“ That’s bad,” said Andrew; “ but 
| suppose I try what I can do. I believe 


” 


I am something of a teamster.” 

Isaac said he might try, though he 
felt ashamed to be under any more obli- 
gation toa boy who had returned his 
previous unkindness by saving him 
from drowning in the mill-pond. 

Andrew did not appear to notice 
Isaac’s manner, although he understood 
his feelings. Jumping from his wagon, 
he placed it on one side of the road, tied 
his horse to the fence, and ran to Isaac’s 
relief. First, 


and found that it was deep and steep in 


he examined the hole 


front —too steep perhaps for the young 
steers, who were yoked to the wagon 
to draw over. But he noticed that it 
was not steep behind. 
kindly to the cattle, he tried to back 
them. After a trial or two, he suc- 
ceeded. The wagon wheel was on 
| solid ground again; then driving for- 
| 


So speaking 


ward so as to avoid the hole, he soon 
had Ike’s team standing safely on the 
| main road. 
| “There, you see, Ike, all right 
again,” said Andrew. 

“Thank you, Andrew, thank you,” 
replied Ike. Then holding down his 
head, for he could not forget his past 
treatment of Andrew, he offered his 
hand and said, 

“Let us always be friends, Andrew, 
shall we?” 


ANDREW ANDERSON’S GRANDMOTHER. 





“7 am your friend, Isaac; and now 
you understand me, I think you will 
be my friend also.” 

“I will, that I will, depend upon it 
Andrew. I will always be your 
friend,” replied Ike. 

“The boys now parted, Andrew 
drove on to his Grandmother’s resi- 
dence at the old farm. After dinner, 
he took the old lady into his wagon, 
and, in due time, arrived safely at 
home. 

Lily was very fond of her Grand- 
mother. She sat waiting for her com- 
ing at the window a long time before 
she arrived. So anxious was she to 
see her, she could not keep her mind 
on her work, but let it drop on to her 
lap every few minutes. She did not 
sew many stitches that afternoon. 

When the wagon came in sight, she 
ran to the door “ Grand- 
mother’scome! Grandmother's come!” 

As soon as the old lady stepped over 
the threshold, Lily seized her hand 
and jumping about, exclaimed, 

“QO, Grandmother, I’m so glad you 


crying, 


_are come, I don’t know what to do!” 


|“ but pa wouldn’t let me. 


Her Grandmother kissed her, and 
after she had greeted Mr. and Mrs. 
Anderson and laid aside her bonnet 
and arranged her dress, she sat down 
with Lily at her side. A pleasant old 
lady was Lily’s Grandmother. Her 
face was full of sunshine and her heart 
of gladness. She was one of those old 
ladies, who do not fret and repine, but 
who are full of content and cheerful- 
ness. I don’t wonder that Lily loved 
her. 

“T wanted to go with Andrew this 
morning to bring you home,” said Lily, 
Wasn't it 





ANDREW ANDERSON’S GRANDMOTHER. 


too bad?” And the little girl’s face 
and manner showed that her heart had 
not yet submitted to her father’s com- 
mand in the morning. 

Her Grandmother looked surprised. 
She saw at a glance that Lily had been 
crossed in her wishes, and that «she 
had been cherishing a feeling of dis- 
content. 

“ Lily,” said she, “I did not expect 
to hear you complain of anything your 
good father required you to do. How 
is this, Lily? Are you growing diso- 
bedient ?” 

“ No, Grandma, I am not disobedi- 
ent, only I think pa might have let me 
ride with Andrew to-day.” 

“ Perhaps it would have been pleas- 
ant for you to ride over to the farm; 
but that is not always best which is 
most agreeable. Your pa certainly 
had a reason for keeping you at home. 
Perhaps he thought your presence 
would have taken Andrew’s attention 
from the horse; or he feared some 
accident might befal you; or that, as 
there is but one seat in the wagon, 
there would not have been room for 
three of us. No doubt he had a good 
reason for doing as he did, and it was 
your duty to submit not only in act but 
in heart. I fear, Lily, you have been 
rebellious in your heart all day.” 

“ What makes you think so, Grand- 
ma? I’m sure I didn’t act bad when 
pa said I shouldn’t go. I did’nt cry, 
nor make faces, nor say anything 
wrong.” 

“No; but you felt wrong. You 
blamed your pa and felt hard towards 
him all day, and you blamed him to 
me just now. Now, dear Lily, I think 
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little girls ought to obey in the heart 
as well as in manner. God looks at 
the heart, you know, and he expects 
you to feel right as well as to do 
right.” 

Lily’s Grandmother talked to her in 
this way for some time, until the little 
girl saw that she was wrong. She 
then ran to her pa and told him she 
was sorry for indulging angry feelings 
toward him and hoped he would for- 
give her. 

“Forgive you Lily?” said Mr. 
Anderson, “that I will; and I will 
now tell you why I did not let you go. 
You know the wagon has but one seat. 
Your Grandmother is quite portly, and 
could not have been comfortable if you 
had been packed in between her and 
Andrew. I’m sure you would not like 
to be the means of making your kind 
Grandmother uncomfortable.” 

Lily admitted she had no such wish. 
She then returned to the parior, told 
her Grandmother what she had done, 
and promised to ask God to give her 
strength to feel obedient in her heart 
hereafter. After which she spent the 
evening very agreeably with her pa- 
rents, brother, and Grandmother. 

F. F. 


@@ A physician who had tried in 
vain to cure a deaf patient, at last 
endeavored to console him with the 


remark —“ That there 
nothing worth hearing.” 


really was 


DuncAN CLARKE’S maxim was, “I 
know not which worid I shall wake in, 
and therefore I wish to be ready for 
both.” 
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GRANDFATHER DWIGHT. 


GRANDFATHER DWIGHT. 


’Twas a merry Christmas night, 
And the snow was thick and white, 
And the wind was whistling chill 
Down the bleak and rocky hill. 
Troops of children were at play 
On the ice across the way, 

Never seeming once to care 

For the keen and biting air; 
Heedless they of care and sorrow, 
Careless of the near to-morrow ; 
Mindless of the ears that tingle, 
For the distant sleighbells jingle 
Such a glad and merry tune, 
Like the singing birds of June. 
Tired at last, the cold creeps in, 
Stiffens rosy cheek and chin; 
Katy, Jane, and sly Annette, 
Each the pastime gay, forget; 
And the lads benumbed and cold, 
Shout no longer brave and bold; 
Hushed is cheery laugh and song, 
Hurriedly they trip along 

To the house, where warm and bright, 
Glows the fireside’s genial light, 
Lighting up the pleasant room 

Of Grandfather Dwight. 


“ Whew! what a cold night!” 


Said Grandfather Dwight, 


“ Wheel the easy chair nigher 


The bright glowing fire; 

Let the curtains’ thick fold 
Shut out the rude cold; 

While you, snug and cozy, 
With cheeks fat and rosy, 
And eyes sparkling bright, 
With fun and delight, 

May have a long chat 

With old Grandfather Dwight. 


“ We were school fellows, you see, 


Francis Forrester and me, — 
But every body knew 

I was the youngest of the two, 
And now at seventy-three, 
With my gouty toe and knee, 
With my old eyes getting dim, 
Do I look as old as him? 


Oh no! no! many a trace 

Of age is on his face, 

Many a wrinkle on his brow, 
Where my own is smoothest now; 
And his hair 1s far more white, 
Far more ancient to the sight, 
Than the silver-grayish locks 

Of Grandfather Dwight. 


“'T was just such frosty weather 


When we were boys together; 

When our first thick boots and skates 
Swelled so large our little pates, 
When we every night in bed 
Dreamed of skates and boots and sled; 
I remember very well 

How littie rosy Belle, 

When we drew her for a ride, 
Laughed with pleasure till she cried; 
Many years ago she died. 

Ah! many a spring hath spread 

Its violets o’er her head, 

And many a vail of snow 

Hath dressed the hillock low 

Where the aged willows wave 

O’er her long neglected grave. 

They were planted — let me see — 
By Frank Forrester and me,— 

Why, what ails my eyes tonight? 
There is something blurs my sight, 
Bridget, take away the light, 

For there’s something ails my eyes,” 
Said Grandfather Dwight. 


He! he! what fun we had! 

He was such a merry lad, 

I, so noisy and so glad, 

When October’s fingers brown 
Tossed the open chestnuts down, 
When the woods, now chill and hoar, 
Autumn’s loveliest colors wore, 

And the soft, clear, bracing air, 
Brought its rustling music there. 

Oh, those days were very bright! 
Bridget, here, bring back the light, 
For my eyes are getting better,” 
Said Grandfather Dwight. 



































A NEW GHOST STORY. 


“In the golden Summer time, 
He and I oft heard the chime 
(Or we read of it in rhyme) 
Of the fairy wild flower-bells, 
Tinkling softly in the dells; 
We went fishing by the brooks, 
Crooked pins we used for hooks; 
What we caught, I've long forgot,— 
But I know the very spot, 
By the little shaded stream, 
Where we used to lie and dream. 
Golden were our dreams of life, 
Not a thought or care or strife; 
Life was to our vision gay 
Like a cloudless summer day, 
Full of gladness, full of play.” 


So the old man’s thoughts went back 
To his childhood’s devious track ; 

He forgot the later time 

Of his manhood’s vigorous prime, 
But his childhood, fresh and bright, 
And the heaven so near to-night, 

Are the themes that now are dearest 
To Grandfather Dwight. 


Harmony FORRESTER. 


A NEw Guost Story. — I was one 
night sleeping at afriend’s house. All 
the family had retired to rest, and I 
have no doubt that a perfect stillness 
prevailed around. Suddenly, a noise, 
like thunder, startled me from my 
slumbers, and, as soon as I was able to 
collect my scattered thoughts, I dis- 
tinctly heard a series of violent blows 
against a door at the foot of the stair- 
case leading up to my bedroom. Though 
the first impression might have been 
that the disturbance was caused by 
thieves breaking into the house, it ap- 
peared improbable that such charac- 
ters would make their approach with 
so much clamor. I instantly leaped 
out of bed, and arrived in time to see a 
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sight which I shall never forget. It 
appeared that the cause of alarm was 
on the inside; and my host, who be- 
lieved that a party of robbers had in- 
troduced themselves into his premises, 
hailed them in a loud voice, promising 
that, if they did not cease their ham- 
mering, and surrender, he would put 
them every one to death. So far from 
attending to his suggestion, the thumps 
increased in rapidity and violence, and 
he had scarcely time to put himself in 
a defensive position, when the door 
burst open, and out rushed his assail- 
ants, a multitude of round figures of all 
sizes, without heads, legs, or arms. His 
first thought was, that the supernatural 
existences of New South Wales had 
now for the first time revealed them- 
selves to his eyes. Here was material 
for a fairy tale. The genii of this 
country, in which everything runs into 
leg, were then, it appeared, all body. 
Such were the fancies that flashed 
through his mind, as he made a desper- 
ate plunge at the advancing foe, one of 
whom he transfixed from breast to 
back, whilst the rest in an instant over- 
threw and trampled him under foot, if 
I may use the expression. And now 
arose a wild scream of laughter from 
myself and the others who had wit- 
nessed this mortal combat; for the dis- 
turbers of our night’s repose were no 
other than a number of huge pump- 
kins, which had been placed in a heap 
upon a press on the landing, and from 
having been perhaps carelessly piled, 
had given way and rolled one by one 
down-stairs, accumulating at the bottom 
against the door, until by their weight 
they forced it open.— Capt. Stokes’s 
Discoveries in Australia. 
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MARTIN 


MARTIN 


‘Ve f@ living. He got his living 
\ B by cutting fagots, or bundles 
te of small wood, in the forest. 

The name of this honest wood- 
cutter was John Luther. 

This man had a little boy named 
Martin. He often took him into the 
forest with him to gather sticks, and 
thus assist in earning a living. Little 
Luther was stout and healthy for his 
age, so that I dare say he worked hard 
and willingly. His father was very 
strict with him, and used the rod very 
severely whenever he thought it neces- 


sary. 


A) 


LUTHER. 


LUTHER. 


After a time Luther’s father saved a 
little money. He then quitted the for- 
est and went to work in the mines. 
His industry was rewarded by pros- 
perity, and in a little while he was able 
to build two small furnaces in which to 
work the iron ore dug from the mines. 
He was well thought of by his fellow- 
townsmen, who elected him to a seat in 
the council of Mansfield. This made 
hima man of some importance, and 
persons of respectability and scholar- 
ship were often guests at his table. 

Little Luther, while listening to the 
remarks of his father’s guests, wished 
to become a scholar himself. So in 
due time, having gained a little knowl- 
edge ata school in Mansfield, he was 
sent away, first to Magdeburg, and then 
to Eisenach, where he studied in the 
schools of the Franciscan monks. 





MARTIN LUTHER. 


But Luther, who was only about 
fourteen years old, was obliged to de- 
pend upon himself for a living. His 
father sent him very little money, and 
he used to go about the streets singing 
hymns and carols before the houses of 
kind-hearted people. The boy student 
had a sweet voice, but the people did 
not give him much encouragement. 
None seemed to care for him or his 
songs, and with a breaking heart he 
began to think of giving up his studies 
and becoming a worker in the mines. 

However, he determined to try his 
fortune yet once again. Round he 
went singing sweet melodies, but none 
bade him come in to eat. He sang at 


three places without encouragement. 
Just as he was about to give up, a door 
opened, and a motherly looking lady 
appeared and invited him to eat at her 


table. 

The name of that woman was Ursula 
Cotta. She felt an interest in the stu- 
dent boy, and bade him come again. 
At last she and her husband gave him 
a home under their modest roof, and 
Luther pursued his studies and grew 
up a learned man. 

When Luther became a man, he 
entered a monastery and became a 
monk. Yet the prayers of the church 
and the lessons of the priests did not 
give peace to his conscience. But one 
day he found a Bible in the library of 
his convent. He read it eagerly and 
carefully. It taught him that God for- 
gave the sins of men when they trusted 
in Jesus alone as their Saviour. He 
did trust in Christ, and became a truly 
happy man. 

Luther soon began to teach the truth 


he had learned from the convent Bible. | Had he been idle, careless, and wild, 


He wrote books about it, translated the 
Scriptures into the German language, 
and taught the people to trust in Christ 
and not in the priests for salvation. 

This made the priests, the bishops, 
and even the Pope very angry. They 
condemned Luther; and the Pope 
finally cast him out of the church, call- 
ing him a heretic, and other bad names. 
But all this did Luther no harm. His 
heart was at peace, and the people 
loved him, as did a large number of the 
German princes. 

At length Charles the Fifth, Empe- 
ror of Germany, summoned Luther to 
meet him before a great assembly of 
priests and nobles at Worms, to answer 
for what was falsely called his heresies. 
Luther knew that he had many ene- 
mies who desired to take his life. It 
was also a great trial for a poor monk 
like him to stand alone in presence of 
so much pomp and splendor as was to 
assemble at the diet. But he had a 
good cause and a strong heart; so 
with more than a hero’s courage he 
went to Worms; there standing, as 
you see him in the picture, he boldly 
defended the doctrines of the Bible 
with such eloquence and power, that 
his enemies were all confounded and 
put to shame. 

Luther lived on many years after 
this, zealously teaching the truth as he 
understood it. He thus became the 
father of a great Reformation. He 
finally died peacefully, and left a name 
behind him which will be in the mouth 
of mankind for ever. 

Thus you see the poor woodcutter’s 
boy became first a hard working stu- 
dent, and then a mighty man of God. 
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he would have lived and died unknown. 
Learn then to give yourself, young 
reader, to the duties of the present 
hour. Seek knowledge with all your 
heart. Seek religion, too. Be pious 
and learned if you can; but by all 


THE GREEN 


HEN I was quite young 
and had heard of the 
@ Green Mountains, I 
thought of them as of 
> a great ridge, more or 
less broken into smaller 






ing a considerable portion of 
the State of Vermont. ‘Those 
portions of it which extended into Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut, I supposed 
to be only its terminations, or flattened 
portions. I had no idea that among 
the real Green Mountains any body 
lived except wild beasts; or that they 
could be passed, except in here and 
there a notch. 

But I have lately spent a few weeks 
in rambling among those very same 
Green Mountains. They are, it is true, 
quite elevated, and there are high 
ridges which are almost inaccessible, 
and quite uninhabitable, except near 
their bottom or base. They are also 
covered in many places with ever- 
greens; and they abound — though not 
so much as formerly — with wild beasts. 
In Pownal, the next town south of 
Bennington, a bear was killed by some 
hunters, while I was in the neighbor- 
hood, which weighed 400 pounds. 


means be pious. Then, if you live to 
be a man or woman, you will make a 
good mark on the world before you 
die, and share in the rewards of good- 
ness hereafter. Such an end is worth 
living for. F. F. 


MOUNTAINS. 


There are caves in these mountains, 
as there are in all limestone countries, 
such as Kentucky, Palestine, &. Some 
of them are well known. One in 
Clarendon, near the borders of Tin- 
mouth, and only a little way south of 
Rutland, though it has but a narrow 
entrance, is quite spacious within, and 
has in it quite a stream of water. It 
was once said that nature had formed 
in the rock around the side of one of 
its halls a kind of benches and chairs; 
but it does not appear that this report 
is well founded. 

In Shaftsbury, just north of Ben- 
nington, a cave has lately been discoy- 
ered, not unlike the former, but with 
this addition, that in the centre of a 
large circular hall is something not un- 
like a large arm-chair. Imagination, 
aided by this circumstance, has given 
to this cave the name of the Devil’s 
Den. 

Near the top of Mt. Anthony, in 
Bennington, is another of these caves. 
I visited the mountain which contains 
it, but did not adventure myself in its 
caverns. They were dark and cold, 
and for aught I could know, the hiding 
place of wild beasts. Besides, the en- 
trance was exceedingly narrow and 


difficult. 
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The view from the top of some of 
these Green Mountains, is said, by 
those who have had opportunity to 
make a fair comparison, to be equal to 
any of the most enchanting views which 
are so much spoken of by travellers in 
Switzerland. Indeed, I have ascended 
the State House in Boston, and Trinity 
Church in New York, as well as a 
great many mountains, and I certainly 
say that I have seen nothing that inter- 
ested more, on the whole, than the 
prospect from the top of these Green 
Mountain bluffs. The finest of all is in 
the corner of Massachusetts, a few 
miles westward of the village of South 
Adams, and is called Greylock. I am 
told that it is 4000 feet above the level 
of the sea. 

As I have alluded to the subject 
already, you will very naturally inquire 
about the country generally ; whether 
or not there are villages on the moun- 
tains. Of course, there are no villages 
on the very tops of the ridges; but 
between them are valleys of different 
width — some of them very frightful — 
and here and there large villages. In 
some cases, the country on the top of 
the mountains is a vast table land. You 
would hardly know, in traversing it, 
that you were on a mountain at all. 

But perhaps I have said enough, for 
once, about these mountains. Should 
you visit them at any time, be sure, if 
you can, to go in the summer. The 
railroads are now so numerous, that 
you can go, by their aid, to almost any 
part of the Green Mountain range you 
please, and approach, almost anywhere, 
to within a few miles of the highest 
peaks or bluffs. Only take care, be- 
forehand, to make yourself as familiar 


MILITARY HORSE. 


with the geography of the country as 
you can, by means of books, maps, &c. 
W. A. A. 
Auburndale, Dec., 1854. 


ANECDOTE OF A MILITARY 
HORSE. 


Sir Samuel Gillespie had a favorite 
charger, which he had imported from 
the Cape of Good Hope to India. The 
general was killed at the siege of Ra- 
lunga; and shortly after his master’s 
death, the beautiful black courser was 
offered for sale. Several officers were 
desirous of purchasing him, and bade 
considerable sums at the auction; but 
he was knocked down to the eighth 
Regiment of Dragoons, who had ex- 
pressed a wish to retain this animal in 
memory of their former colonel. They 
succeeded in securing him for £500. 
When the regiment was on the march, 
the charger was led at its head, and 
had his usual place close to the flag, 
where he received the salutes of the 
military. On their return to England, 
the dragoons were unwillingly com- 
pelled to sell this cherished animal. 
A gentleman bought him with the 
intention of letting him live at peace in 
his park. As soon as he was let loose, 
he took to flight to rejoin his regiment. 
But the grief and fatigue which he had 
previously experienced had so severely 
affected him, that he fell down dead 
the moment of his arrival. 


—_—— 


There is but one pride pardonable: 
that of being above doing a base or dis- 
honorable action. 
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ELSIE GRAY. 





ELSIE GRAY. 


little girl—a child of 
poverty, on new year’s 
morning — walked the 
streets with the gay 
crowd that swept past 

her. Her little feet had 
#) grown so numb, encased 
only in thin shoes, and those 
so badly worn, that she could 
but with difficulty move one 
before the other. Her cheeks shook 
at every step she took, and her lips 
looked truly purple. Alas! poor Elsie 
Gray! She was a little beggar ! 

Just like the old year was the new 
year to her. Just like the last year’s 
wants, and last year’s sufferings, were 
the wants and sufferings of this! The 
change of the year brought no change 
in her condition with it. She was poor, 
her mother was a widow and an inva- 
lid, and the child was a poor beggar ! 

In the old and cheerless room 
gleamed no bright fires of anniversary. 
No evergreens, no wreath, no flowers, 
save a few old withered ones, decked 
her time-stained walls. There was no 
sound of merry voices within the door, 
to say to the Widow Gray — 

“ A happy new year to you, Mrs. 
Gray.” 

Heaven seemed to have walled her 
and her abode out from the happiness 
that was all the world’s on that festive 
day of the year. It had provided, to 
all appearances, no congratulations, no 
laughter, no gifts, no flowers for them. 
Why? Were they outcasts? Had 
they outraged their claims on the wide 
world’s charity? Had they volunta- 






rily shut themselves out from the sun- 
light of the living creatures around 
them? No! shame take the world 
that it must be so answered for them. 
Mis. Gray was poor! 

Little Elsie stopped at times and 
breathed her hot breath upon her blue 
and benumbed fingers, and stamped 
her tiny feet in their casements with all 
the force left in them, and then big 
tears stood trembling in her large blue 
eyes for a moment, and rolled slowly 
down her purple cheeks, as if they 
would freeze to them. She had left 
her mother in bed, sick, exhausted and 
famishing! What wonder that she 
cried, even though those hot tears only 
dripped on the icy pavement. They 
might as well fall there as elsewhere ; 
the many human hearts that passed her 
were full as icy and hardened. 

She would have turned back to go 
home, had she thought again of her 
poor mother, and went on, though 


where to go she knew not. She was to 
become a street beggar. Where should 


street beggars go? What streets are 
laid out and named and numbered for 
them? Surely, if not home, then 
where should they go? It was this 
thought that brought those crystal tears, 
that startled those deep aud irrepressi- 
ble sobs that checked her instant 
utterance. 

A young boy—a bright looking 
little fellow —chanced to pass her, as 
she walked and wept and sobbed. He 
caught the glitter of those tears in the 
sunshine, and the sight smote his angel 
heart. He knew not what want and 
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suffering were. He had never known 
them himself— never once heard of 
them — knew not even what a real 
beggar was. He stopped suddenly 
before Elsie, and asked her the cause of 
those tears. She could make no reply 
— her heart was too full. 

“ Has any one hurt you ?” asked the 
feeling little fellow. 

She shook her head negatively. 

“ Have you lost your way ? ” he per- 
sisted. 

“No,” answered the child quite 
audibly. 

“What is the matter, then?” he 
asked. 

“ Mother is poor and sick, and I am 
cold and hungry. We have nothing to 
eat. 
is no wood for us. 
know all.” 

“ But I will,” replied the manly boy. 
“Where do you live ?” 

“Will you go with me?” asked 
Elsie, her face brightening. 

“ Yes, let me go with you, ” said he; 
“ show me the way.” 

Through street, lane and alley, she 
guided him. ‘They reached the door 
of the hovel. The cold breath of the 
wind whistled in the cracks and crevi- 
ces and key-holes before them, as if 
inviting them in. They entered. A 
sick woman feebly raised her head 
from the pillow, and gave her a sweet 
smile. “ Elsie, have you come ?” she 
faintly said. 

“ Yes, mother,” answered the child, 
“and I have brought this boy with me. 
I do not know who he is, but he said 
he wanted to come and see where we 
live. Did I do wrong to bring him, 
mother ?” 


Our room is quite cold, and there 
Oh! you do not 
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“ No, my child,” said the mother, “ if 
he knows how to pity you from his little 
heart ; but he cannot pity me yet — he 
is not old enough.” 

The bright-faced, sunny-hearted boy 
gazed in astonishment upon the mother 
and child. The scene was new to him. 
He wondered if this what they called 
poverty. His eyes looked sad upon 
the wasting mother, but they glittered 
with wonder when turned towards 
Elsie. Suddenly they filled with tears. 
The want and woe, the barrenness, the 
desolation, were all too much for him. 
He shuddered at the cold uncovered 
floor. He gazed mournfully into the 
fire-place. His eyes wandered won- 
deringly over the naked walls, looking 
so uninvitingly and cheerless. Putting 
his hand into his pocket he grasped the 
com that his mother had that very 
morn given him, and drew it forth. 

“You may have that,” said he, hold- 
ing it out to the child. 

“Qh you are too good! You are 
very generous, I fear !” as if she ought 
not to take it from him. 

“ Mother will give me another if I 
want,” said he. “ It willdo youa great 
deal of good, and I do not need it. 
Take it, take it, you shall take it,” and 
he was instantly gone. 

It was a gold coin of the value of 
five dollars ! 

Mother and child wept together. 
Then they talked of the good boy 
whose heart had opened for them on 
this new year’s day. Then they let 
their fancies run and grow wild and 
revel as they chose. They looked at 
the glistening piece. There was bread, 
and fuel, and clothing, and every com- 
fort in its depths. They continued to 
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gaze upon it. Now they saw within | and glowed to see the child uncover 
its rim pictures of delight and joy ; vis- | the basket he had brought with him, 
ions of long rooms, all wreathed and ‘and take out, one by one, the gifts 
decorated with visions of evergreens | which were stowed there; and how 
and flowers; visions of smiling faces | overjoyed was he to see his mother 
and happy children; sights of merry | offer the sick woman work and a new 
voices, and the chiming music bells, the | home, and to see the sick woman grow 
accent of innocent tongues, and the | suddenly strong and almost well, under 
laugh of gladsome hearts. Ah! what | the influence of kind offers. He won- 
a philosopher’s stone was that coin! | dered if their happiness could possibly 
How it turned everything first into | be as deep as his own, if their New 
gold and then into happiness! How it | Year was as bright to them as his was 
grouped around kind and cheerful |to him. He knew not how any one 
friends, and filled their ears with kind | could be happier than he was at that 
How it garlanded all hours of | moment. 

Years have rolled away into the 








voices ! 
that day with evergreens and full-blown 
roses. How it spread them a laden | silent past. That little girl — Elsie 
table and crowded it with merry guests; | Gray —isalady Not a lady only in 
and those guests, too, all satisfied and | name, but one in very deed, in heart 
happy! Oh, what bright rays shone | and conduct. She dwells in a surbur- 
forth from that trifling coin of gold. | ban cottage, and her husband is devot- 
Could it have been so bright in the | ed only to her. The husband is no 
child’s or man’s dark pocket? No; ‘other than the generous boy who on 
else it had before then burnt its very | the New Year’s festival accosted her so 
way through and lent its radiance to | tenderly in the street and went home 
others. Could it have shone with such | with her. Her poor mother sleeps 
visions in the rich man’s hands? No;/| quietly in the church yard; yet she 
else his avarice would have vanished | lived to know that God had provided 
at once, and his heart have flowed with | for ber child. She died resigned and 
generosity. No, no; it was only to the | happy. 

widow and her child that it wore such Are there coins either of gold or sil- 
a shine, and admitted such brilliant | ver, that must be locked away from 
rays, and revealed such sweet and wel- | sight at the beginning of the New 
come visions! Only for such as they. | Year? 

That night returned this angel-boy 
to the bleak house filled with happiness 


and lighted with joy; but he was not| && “ Now, then, Thomas, what are 


alone, his mother was with him. Bless- 
ed boy. He passed the whole of New 
Year’s day in making others happy. 


And how much happier was he him- 


self? 


you burning off my writing table ?” 
said an author, to his servant. “ Only 
the paper that’s written all over; I 
haven’t touched the clean,” was the 


How his little heart warmed | reply. 
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YOUNG MAN DEFENDING THE THEATRE. 


THE THEATRE—A DIALOGUE FOR TWO BOYS. 


Stephen. Ah, Arthur, you are just 
in time. I am going to the theatre to- 
night, and I want a companion. Will 
you go? 

Arthur. I think not, Stephen. 

S. Why not? I will make you a 
present of a ticket. Come, Arthur, say 
you will go, and I will call you a good 
fellow. 

A. Ihave three reasons for not go- 
ing to the theatre, either of which is 
sufficient to keep me away. 

S. Three reasons, eh ? 
they ? ; 

A. Well, to begin, I have no desire 
to go. 

S. Pooh! That’s no reason at all. 
You don’t know what a fine place the 
Boston Theatre is. Why it’s worth 
the price of a ticket to see it. When 
it’s lighted up it looks like an enchant- 
ed palace. 

A. Perhaps it does; but you know 
an enchanted palace is only a mock 
palace ; so the finery of your theatre is 
mock finery — all paint and gilding — 


What are 


a splendid trap to catch money from 
foolish people. 

S. Get out with your nonsense, 
Arthur. Our theatre is a grand affair, 
and we have as fine a set of performers 
as there is in the country. 

A. It may be so; still I have no 
desire togo. I can get more instruction 
and enjoy more real pleasure at a lec- 
ture. 

S. Well, you have queer tastes, 
Arthur, I confess. But what is your 
second reason ? 

A. I think the theatre is a bad 
My father says it is a school for 
immorality. The actors are generally 
persons of doubtful character. Most 
plays have passages in them which 
never ought to have been written. 
The worst of characters are generally 
found in a theatrical audience, ‘Thou- 
sands of young men have dated their 
ruin from a visit toa theatre. It must 
therefore be a bad place. 

S. ‘Tush, Arthur, you are too severe 
on the theatre altogether. I don’t 


place. 
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believe it is half so bad as you describe 
it Your father must be prejudiced 
against theatres, I think. Perhaps he 
never was in one in his life, and only 
speaks from hearsay. 

A. You are mistaken about my 
father, Stephen. When he was young 
he used to attend theatres frequently. 
He knows all about them, and had a 
friend who suffered by them. 

S. Suffered by them, Arthur. How? 

A. Iwilltell you. His friend was 
a young man, who was fascinated by 
the theatre, and visited it as often as he 
had money to buy a ticket. His vener- 
able father used to warn him, and beg 
him not to give way to his passion for 
it. But he argued in favor of his own 
course and kept on going. After a 
time he fell into bad company, who 
took him to gambling houses and grog 
shops, until he was ruined in mind and 
body. My father says the poor fellow 
died long ago, a poor lost outcast. 

S. That may be; but the theatre 
is not to blame for that young man’s 
misconduct ? 

A. Not to blame, Stephen? Why 
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him. It would have been better for 
him to have stayed away.. Don’t you 
think so, Stephen ? 

S. As it turned out in his case, I 
suppose it would. But I don’t mean 
to let bad company lead me astray. 

A. My father says his friend did 
not mean to let it lead him into evil, 


either; yet he was conquered. You 
may suffer as he did, Stephen. 
S. Well, I think I'll risk it. I find 


so much pleasure there I can’t give it 
up for a trifling danger. 

A. Not so very trifling either, 
Stephen. It is no trifle for a youth to 
have his heart corrupted and bound in 
the chains of vice. At least, so I think, 
and I still decline your invitation. 

S. But you said you had three rea- 
sons for not going. You have named 
two, what is the third ? 

A. My third reason is, that I have 
promised my father never to enter a 
theatre without his consent. 

S. Oh! oh! promised your father, 
have you? Well then, I suppose I 
must go alone. 

A. Better say you will give up go- 


its influence first led him to listen to | ing altogether. 


evilcounsel, and its audience furnished 
the tempters who led him astray. It 
was a net which enclosed him in 
meshes of wiekedness. I think the 
theatre was very much to blame in- 
deed. Had he kept out of its charmed 
circle he would have most likely been 
as respectable and happy as my father. 

S. But he was not obliged to listen 


} 


j 


S. Well, Ill think of it. 
bye. 
A. Good bye, Stephen. 


Good 





A Kynowrna Horst.— The Abbé 
Champy, a learned archeologist, had a 
little horse which he rode for several 


to the voice of the wicked he found | years, when out upon his scientific ex- 


there, was he, Arthur ? 


cursions ; and which, by a marvellous 


A. He was not compelled to do so, | exertion of intelligence, used to stop, of 


certainly. 
the evil 


But it was hard to resist | his own accord, at every ruin and 
influences it threw around monumeht he came to! 





FRIENDLY CHIT-CHAT WITH MY READERS. 


;| you can resume your innocent out-door 


last. Her warm 
breath has thawed the 
and melted the 
snow. Her wand has 

‘ touched the and 

the snow-drop and waking 

their slumbers 

caused them to open their 

modest leaves and to woo the 

fitful sunshine to the embraces of old 
mother earth. Who does not love the 
season of Spring? I know that the 
coquettish lady brings chilly, damp 
winds, scowling clouds, and soaking 
showers. I know she is very fickle, 
smiling so sweetly, and breathing so 
warmly on the grass, the flowers and 
the trees one day, that the grass sends 
out its shoots of green, the flowers 
show signs of life, the trees expand 
their buds, but to be frowned upon, 
chilled and driven back the next day, 
all shivering and frighted, to the dor- 
mancy of their winter existence. But 
still, I love the fickle goddess, for does 
she not set the brooks all free, and send 
notes of invitation to the birds, and 
issue calls to Nature to prepare her 
beauties and her gifts in readiness for 
the coming of lovely, laughing summer ? 
She does, and she blesses us with many 
pleasant days in which, my children, 


© ice 


crocus 


sports, in which you find both health 
and pleasure. Huzza, then, for the 
return of Spring! Let all my Maga- 
zine children shout huzza. 

Remember, my children, 
are now enjoying the Spring of your 
lifetime. I suppose some of you have lit- 
tle garden spots you call your own. If 
you do not sow seeds or plant roots or 
bulbs in them, they will be covered 
with weeds by and by. If you sow 
mignionette, or morning glories, you will 
not expect to find marygolds or dahlias 
growing in them. But you expect the 
flowers will be of the same nature as 
the seeds or bulbs you sow or plant. 
It is just so with your minds. They 
are choice garden spots. This is the 
time to sow them with good seed. If 
you neglect to do this, weeds will spring 
up. Your hearts will become corrupt, 
and your lives wicked when you grow 
older. But if with industry, study, 
prayer and good purposes, you sow the 
principles of the Holy Bible in your 
spirits, you will presently bring forth 
a harvest of good actions and of inward 
happiness. I hope, therefore, you will 
take care of the garden within you, 
while the springtide of your being lasts. 

I will now give you the answers to 
the puzzles in the March number. 


that you 
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CHARADEs.—1. Steel-yard. 2. Can-} 
aries. 
ANAGRAMS.—1. Prerogative. 2. Neigh- 


bours. 8. Inch, chin. 
Magistrate. 

Nellie Nightingale’s puzzle-—Disappoint- 
ed —the eleven words are, is, in, sap, point, 
pointed, appoint, oint, ointed, disappoint, 
appointed, disappointed. 


4. Treachery. 5. 


Pittstown boy's transposition. — Charles 
Henry Thompson. 
Mary Dana’s transpositions. — Noah — 


Mordecai. 


PUZZLES. — TRANSPOSITIONS. 


1. EECRKALM —a beautiful fish — it is 
best when caught in May or June. 

2. EEOALTPN—a_ graceful animal, 
which takes bounding leaps. 

8. EGIISRHNFK —a bird of inelegant 
shape, but beautiful plumage. 

4. AASSRBLTO—a large bird, whose 
wings sometimes measure fifteen 
feet. It is found in the Southern 
Ocean. 

5. LAAGRITLO —a ferocious creature, 
with a very large mouth. It will 
often attack and conquer even the 
tiger. 

6. EOARHNPDPS—a curious insect, 
inhabiting running streams of salt 
or fresh water, and seen hopping 
about by the sea-side. 

- AAANCDON —a serpent of enormous 
size and strength. It has been 
known to. conquer a tiger. 

8. EEAATTNR — an animal which feeds 
upon small insects, for which pur- 
pose it has a long tongue, covered 
with glutinous saliva, by which it 
catches its prey. 

9. LADMRIOLA—an animal with a 
complete coat of armour — can roll 
itself up as a ball. 


10. FAITHSSR—a curious fish, which 
appears to have neither head, tail, 
fins, or gills. It has hundreds of 
little suckers, which seem like 
minute legs; by these it moves, 
and seizes its food. 

11. YOEADMRDR—an animal much 
used by man. It is very docile, 
and in some parts of the world is 
indispensable. 

12. EAMNHOLCE—may be called a 
complete “turn-coat.” It can 
move its eyes independently of 
each other; it feeds on insects, and 
can abstain a long time from food. 


“J 


ANAGRAMS. 
A COLLECTION OF PLANTS. 


1. Regira sum. 11. As lamb. 

2. Here’saseat. 12. Love it. 

8. = a bed. 138. Air cannot. 

4. My old rag. 14. Drag Henry. 

5. Be reviled. 15. Ann do idle. 

6. I can order. 16. Real vain. 

7. A dirt man. 17. Worst pride. 

8. No leader. 18. Oh now rude sq; 
9. Had the sign. 19. Rats nip me. 
10. A nut pie. 20. One amen. 


LONDON NEWSPAPERS. 


. Taxes press me in D. 
- Dad rants. 
- Lady swine. 
Eve sunning. 
. I must say Ned. 
- No, Denis, we'll trust no lad. 
Lo! we send forth W. 
- Her old man grin. 
- Pa, we knew Dolly's sly peer. 
- We peck this lady. 


CONUNDRUMS, &c. 


1. Why are sighs like long stockings ? 

2. When is leather like rust? 

8. Why would Lavater have made a 
good soldier ? 

4. What is that which makes everybody 
sick but those who swallow it? , 

5. Why would an owl be offended if you 
called him a pheasant? 

6. Use me well, and I’m _ everybody; 
scratch my back and I’m nobody. 

7. What is that instrument by which 
every tooth in your head may be drawn, 
without pain or perception, provided you 
only shut your eyes, and keep your mouth 
open. 
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Now for my correspondence. 

Here is a letter I hope you will all 
read. 

Greenfield, Jan. 23. 

Dear Mr. Forrester :— Will you 
please excuse a very little girl for taking 
the liberty to write to so old a gentleman. 

I am very sorry you are so old and have 
to wear spectacles, and have those ugly 
corns on your toes. 

I have read your Magazine the past year 
and like it very much. I wish you would 
send it another year if it will not be too 
much trouble. 

Iam working a pair of slippers for one 
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one of your little boys or girls. How queer 
that such an old man should have such lit- 
tle children; how their noise must tire you. 

I live close by Turner’s Falls, a very 
pleasant place in summer, and if you would 
please to come out here next summer and 
stay awhile, I should be very happy to wait 
npon you, and will do all a little girl could 
do to make an old man happy. 

With great respect, 
E.IsABETH C. S. 


Now isn’t it too bad for Elizabeth 
to laugh at an old man’s corns! I 
guess she don’t know how tender corns 
are, if she did, perhaps she would work 
a pair of nice, soft, beautiful slippers 
for my venerable feet! Depend upon 
it, if ever I visit Turner’s Falls, Elisa- 
beth shall see the venerable Francis 
Forrester, Esq., hobbling along with 
spectacles on his nose, mirth in his 
eyes, and a paternal kiss on his lips, 
for his merry little friend Elizabeth. 


Here ‘is a note from a new corres- 
pondent who is welcome to my circle 
of warm-hearted little friends, and to a 
cosy place in my heart. 


Northfield, Vermont. 

Mr. Forrester :—I have taken your 
Magazine since a year ago last July, and 
consider it one of the best books in circula- 
tion for the benefit of children. I have a 
little brother eight years old, who takes 
great interest in reading the many beauti- 
ful stories so calculated to suit the young 
minds, which you seem always ready to 
relate in your little book. I hope we may 
be prospered to read it as long as it is cir- 
culated. I think I have solved the Enigma 
by Marvin R. in the Feb’y number. I have 
also composed an Enigma, and formed a 
few Transpositions which are my first 
attempts; therefore they will hardly deserve 
a place by the side of some of your former 
correspondents, but if you find room in 











| some empty corner you may insert them if 
you think they deserve a place. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 


. SAAAGLLLLHO —a tribe of Indians 
in America. 

. BEEEECKOOH —a lake in the Uni- 
ted States. 

. AAAAWWLLLL —a fort in America. 

- VOORR—a city in South America. 

. GUISNOOTUKVLE —a town in Rus- 


sia. 
- SLAAKRRNIEETHC — the Transpos- 
er’s name. 


o coro 1 


Here is a letter from the South-west. 
I have omitted the transposition be- 
cause the answer was not sent accord- 
ing to rule. 
Warren Co., Mississippi, Jan. 21, 1855. 
Mr. Forrester.— Dear Sir:—I have 
been taking your Magazine for a year and 
Iam very much amused and interested in 
reading it, especially Neddie Naylor’s trav- 
els. Iam very anxious to know how you 
look, and I would like for you to send your 
likeness in the next number of your Mag- 
azine, and I think all the readers of your 
Magazine would like to see it also. I think 
the answer to the Bible transposition in the 
January number is Zephaniah. 
LAURA CHAMBERLIN. 


My likeness called for! Ha! Ha! 
What a flattering appeal to a venera- 
ble old gentleman’s vanity this is. My 
likeness? Eh; well who would have 
thought of such a thing? And Laura 
thinks all my readers would like to see 
it. I don’t know about that. They 
might find my picture so homely they 
would say it was not worth putting in 
my Magazine. But I have got an idea 
to suggest. Suppose my correspon- 
dents try their hands ata description of 
my looks, as they have pictured me in 
their imagination. Am I tall or short? 
Stout or thin? What sort of features 
have 1? What is the color of my eyes? 
What sort of a chin, nose, forehead, 
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&c., have I got? Let my young read- 
ers tax their fancies on this subject and 
see if they cannot draw some pen and 
ink pictures of F. Forrester, Esq. If 
they don’t get it about right perhaps I 
may put a printed one in my Magazine 
one of these days. I certainly would 
if all my present readers would send 
me one new subscriber apiece. 

The following letter has made my 
sides shake. There is fun in its writer 
I’m sure, and he has written the best 
description of a pursuit after subscri- 
bers under difficulties I have ever seen. 
I admire his resolution and persever- 
ance, while I regret his want of success. 
I'm sure the fault was notin him. The 
good people in Saugus must be in fault. 
When they know the worth of my 
Magazine better, my correspondent 
will have better success. 


Saugus, Feb. 4, 1855. 
Mr. FORRESTER : — 


Inspired with a hope of getting one of the 
prizes you offered, I made an effort to get 
subscribers for the “ Boys’ and Girls’ Mag- 
azine:”’ and I have been all round within 
8 or 4 miles of here, and ali I got was one 
subscriber. I find it is labor spent without 
much gain; and I'll bet I don’t try it again, 
for I drove the old horse around two days 
and a half, and the $1.00 I received, will 
not pay for the shoes he wore out; and this 
fact, the old horse himself seemed to under- 
stand; for after stopping time after time, 
till his patience was tried beyond bounds, 
he started on a race up hill and down, and 
you may be sure we were glad when we 
found ourselves safe at home, with our 
necks whole and nothing broken save one 
of the reins. Perhaps it was the breaking 
of one rein that saved our necks, for the 
other rein brought the horse up by the side 
of a steep bank, upon which he stopped, 
and we made our escape and obtained 
assistance. J. W. H. 


Sts sss stl sels 


FRIENDLY CHIT-CHAT WITH MY READERS. 


Here is an enigma from a young 
gentleman who sends me some new 
subscribers. Arthur has my thanks. 


My 11, 5, 6, 7, is a town in Europe; my 
4, 2, 3, is the name of a tree; my 8, 2, 1, 10, 
is a coin; my 9, 10, is a pronoun; my 3, 6, 
2,1, is a bird; my 7, 2,11, belongs with a 
lock; 1, 2, 10, is often used by fishers; my 
whole is a distinguished place in the Unit- 
ed States. Artrnuur G. Hint. 


Here is an enigma from a little miss 
whose name can be ascertained by the 
process of solving her enigma. 


Iam composed of 30 letters. My 5, 19, 
28, is a troublesome animal; my 30, 12, 22, 
is a body of water; my 5, 23, 15, 10, 4, is a 
river in Europe; my 27, 7, 8, 9, 16, is a girl’s 
name; my 13, 1, 29, is what we all do; my 23, 
8, 15, 6, 17, is what ladies wear; my 23, 24, 
27, 26, 28, 2, 25, 29, is a kind of nut; my 14, 
19, 8, 21, 19, 11, is a territory; my 18, 6, 18, 
5, 1, 3, is a place in Asia; my 23, 4, 16, 10, 
12, 20, 11, 9, 18, is one of the United States; 
my whole is the name, and place of resi- 
dence of a young lady. 


I have received answers to puzzles 
from W. S. Swanton —likes my maga- 
zine beyond his expectations— Willie 
Oakwood (your enigma was not com- 
plete, the third letter being omitted. 
Try again, Willie) — O. Merriam, Jr. 
— A. Augustus Hall a little boy, six 
years old. He wishes my Magazine 
came every week. I hope he got along 
weil at the exhibition— Ek. H. W.— 
James W. Hill—E. W. Parker— 
Lottie Z. Ames; (your riddles are on 
file for future use)— Willie Powell— 
a Postmaster’s daughter — Henrietta S. 
Quincy wishes my Magazine came 
oftener— H. M. Legate and his brother 
Charlie like to read my Magazine (I 
should like to see the boy that don’t 
like to read it. I should be sure to 
find him a Greenhorn)— Ellen A. 
Crawford saves her spare pennies to 
pay for my Magazine and thus proves 
herself wise beyond her years. F. F. 





CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


OUR hundred and twenty fay wife Susannah had presented him 


\ years ago (A. D. 1435) there | with a fine. plump boy whom he named 
If these good people had 


was joy one day in the house | C hristopher. 
of a wool comber who lived | foreseen the fame whic h was to rest 


in the city of Genoa. The name of! on that baby’s name, I think they would 
this wool comber was Dominico Col-| have been more joyful still. But they 
umbo. Dominico was joyful bee ~ause | were people in humble life, and had 





























knowledge for its own sake. Hence, 
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no dreams of greatness. 


Christopher | when he was no longer favored with 


was their first baby and as he grew to | the aid of teachers, he pursued his 
be a lusty, crowing little fellow, they | studies as best he could, unaided. 


loved him very much and thought to 


While yet a young man, Christopher 


make him a wool comber when he grew | Columbus became master of a ship and 


up. 


sailed to different ports, sometimes in 


When Master Christopher was old | the pursuits of commerce, and some- 
enough to play out of doors he showed 'times in those of war. It is said that 


He loved 


great fondness for the sea. 


1 
| 
i 
' 


in an attempt to conquer a Venetian 


. : . ° 
to look on its waves as they sparkled | galley, his vessel took fire. He with 


in the rays of an Italian sun, and longed | his crew leapt into the sea. 


for the time when he should be old 
enongh to sail out into the mysterious 
sea which spread its vast bosom before 
his wondering eyes. 

Christopher’s father was a wise and 
thoughtful man. He soon discovered 
his son’s love for the sea, and, although 
he would have preferred to see him a 
wool comber, yet he prudently deter- 
mined not to cross his inclination. He 
therefore allowed him to pursue such 
studies as were fitted to make him a 
good seaman. 

Christopher’s yearning for the sea 
was not the desire of anidle mind. He 
had no idea that it was a lazy life to 
lead. He did not therefore neglect 
his studies, but gave himself with great 
diligence to his books. As soon as he 
was qualified, he entered the univer- 
sity of Pavia, where he studied Latin, 
geometry, astronomy and navigation. 


But his education was not very thor- | 
ough; for when he was fourteen years 
| determined to realize it. 


old, he went to sea, with a distant rela- 
tion who was an admiral in the service 
of the Genoese. 

But young Christopher was not one 


of those boys who think so little of 


learning as to neglect it altogether, 
when they leave school. He loved 





2 a3 
selIng an 


expert: swimmer he reached the shore 


which was near by, and found himself 


on the coast of the kingdom of Portu- 
gal. Having from his 
exhaustion, he went to Lisbon. 

He was now thirty-five years old. 
In person he was tall, muscular and 
dignified. He had a fair complexion, 
light grey eyes, and was a gentleman 
of very fine appearance. Here he mar- 
ried a lady, named Dona Felipa, and 
here he pursued his geographical stud- 
ies, making maps for his support, and 
gradually arrived at the conclusion that 
it was possible to reach the Indies by 
sailing westward across the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Confident that he was right, he made 
application to John, King of Portugal 
for ships and men to explore the seas ; 
but after long discussions was refused. 
His wife dying, he left Portugal in 
1484, poor, but not discouraged. He 
had a great idea in his mind and was 


recovered 


Proceeding to his native city, Col- 
umbus laid his plans before his country- 
men, but could not get their assistance. 
He then went to Spain, where, after 
several years of vexatious delay, he 
procured a small fleet of three ships, 
and in 1492 set sail from the port of Palos. 


| 


| 
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culties. 


seemed an interminable ocean. 


success. 

1492, he descried a light. 
morning land was visible, and a new 
world revealed to the wondering eyes 
of Columbus and his companions. 

[t is impossible to describe the emo- 
tions which swelled his breast as he 
landed on the island, splendidly attired 
and bearing the proud banner of Spain 
in his hand. His sailors, who now 
almost adored him, gathered around 
the standard and he took formal posses- 
sion of his discovery in the name of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella. He called the 
island San Salvador. 

The poor natives were stricken with 
astonishment at what they saw. They 
fancied that the white men must have 
descended from the skies. But Colum- 
bus by treating them kindly and mak- 
ing them presents soon won their con- 
fidence. 





Poor creatures they little 
knew the cruel fate which awaited them, 
nor dreamed that the hour of their des- 
tiny was come. Yet so it was. The 
triumph of the European, after a few 
years, was the destruction of the native 
islanders. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


The voyage was not without its diffi- 
His ships were small and one 
|| of them broke her rudder and had to 
| be repaired at the Canary Islands. 

After a few weeks the seamen, alarmed 

by superstitious fears, began to mur- 

mur at being borne so far into what 
They 
clamored to return, and Columbus was 
in danger of having his enterprise 
ruined by the mutiny of his crews. 
sut his confidence of success, his firm- 
ness, his method of dealing with the 
ears of his men triumphed over all 
obstacles and crowned his voyage with 
On the night of October 11th, 
The next 





glitters.” 

























Columbus sailed among the islands 
so numerous in that sea making con- 
stant discoveries until his crew mani- 
festing a strong desire to return to 
Spain, he set sail for his return voyage 
across the Atlantic. 

Poor Columbus, though he had thus 
discovered a new world, did not meet 
with the treatment his services de- 
served. While receiving much ap- 
plause, envious men deceived him and 
caused him much trouble. He made 
three more voyages to the field of his 
discoveries and finally died on the 20th 
of May, 1506, erying as he expired, 
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“Into thy hands, O Lord, I commend 
my spirit.” 

I hope this brief sketch of Columbus 
will make you anxious to read a me- 
moir of his life.” It will please you, 
instruct you, and teach you that to 
accomplish anything very great, you 


must be industrious, persevering, and 

















virtuous. It will also teach you that 
no amount of success in this life can 
make your heart happy: for it will 
show you one of the most successful of 
men battling with trouble and difficulty 
down to the very hour of his death. 
Children, there is nothing true but 


heaven. 
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A DAUGHTER neatly dressed, with 
curls and head dress, and sparkling 
eyes, and smiling countenance, is often 
esteemed an angel ; but, when she talks 
saucy and impudently to her mother, 
the illusion vanishes, and the conclusion 
is suggested, that “ all is not gold that 
















O, wHaT a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practice to deceive. 
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WILD GOOSE 


HE 


inhabits the 


Bernicle 





Foose 
; northern 
VY, parts of Europe and 
=< 


America, but during 






the winter it resorts to 


bers. 


bird, and cannot be 
approached without the great- 
est caution and skill. Of the 
origin of this bird most absurd tales 
have been told. All agreed that it was 
produced from a tree, but the latest 
and most approved account was that 


of Gerard, who in 1636 wrote as fol- 


It is an extremely | 


| 


| 
i 
| 


; whereof have been cast thither by ship- 


our shores in great num- 


wracke, and also the trunks and bodies 
with of old and 


trees, cast up there likewise ; wherein 


the branches rotten 
is found a certain spume or froth, that 
in time breedeth into certaine shels, in 
shape like those of the muskle, but 
sharper pointed, and of a whitish col- 
our; one end whereof is fastened into 
the inside of the shell, even as the fish 


of oisters and muskles, the end is made 


| 


‘fast unto the belly of a rude masse or 


lumpe, which in time commeth to the 
shape and form of a bird: when it is 


| perfectly formed the shell gapeth open, 


lows :—“ But what our eyes have seen, | and the first thing that appeareth is the 
and hands have touched, we shall | foresaid lace or string; next come the 


declare. There is a small 
Lancashire called the Pile of Fould- 
ers, wherein are found the broken 
pieces of old and bruised ships, some 


island in | 


legs of the bird hanging out, and as it 
groweth greater it openeth the shell by 
degrees, till at length it is all come 
forth and hangeth only by the bill: in 
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short space after it cometh to full matur- 
itie, and falleth into the sea, where it 
gathereth feathers, and groweth to a 
fowle.” 

Of the tame goose, Anser ferus, 
nothing need be said, except that enor- 
mous flocks are bred in Lincolnshire, 
containing from two to ten thousand 
birds each. The birds are periodically 
subjected to the operation of plucking 
out the quill-feathers, in order to sup- 
ply the vast demand for pens, &c. 


TRUST IN JESUS ILLUSTRATED. 


A MINISTER of the gospel one day 
speaking of that active, living faith, 
which should at all times cheer the 
heart of the sincere follower of Jesus, 
related a beautiful illustration that had 
He 


just occurred in his own family. 
had gone into a cellar, which in winter- 
time was quite dark, and entered by a 


trap-door. <A little daughter, only 
three years old, was trying to find him, 
and came to the trap-door; but on look- 
ing down, all was dark, dark; and she 
called, “‘ Are you down cellar, papa ?” 

“Yes: would you like to come, 
Mary ?” 

“Tt is dark. I can’t come, papa.” 

“Well, my daughter, I am _ right 
below you, and I can see you, though 
you cannot see me; and if you will 
drop down, I will catch you.” 

“©! I should fall: I can’t see you, 
papa.” 


utmost, but she could catch no glimpse 
of her father. She hesitated, then 
advanced a little farther; then, sum- 
moning all her resolution, she threw 
herself forward, and was received safely 
in her father’s arms. 

A few days after, she again discoy- 
ered the cellar-door open, and suppos- 
ing her father there, she called, “ Shall 
I come again, papa?” 

“Yes, my dear, in a minute,” he 
replied, and had just time to reach his 
arms towards her, when in her childish 
glee, she fell shouting into his arms, 
and, clasping his neck, said, “I knew, 
dear papa, I should not fall.” 

And now, my young reader, the 
Lord Jesus is calling you to come to 
himself. He is still saying, “ suffer 
little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not;” and “They that 
seek me early, shall find me.” Though, 
like little Mary, you cannot see Him 
visibly present, yet He assures you He 
is willing and waiting to receive you, 
and you have only to drop yourselves 
into the arms of dying love, and He 
will as surely receive you now as when, 
while on earth, He “took little chil- 
dren in His arms, laid His hands on 
them, and blessed them.” 


True Ricues.—Providence has 
decreed, that those common acquisi- 
tions— money, gems, plate, noble man- 


sions and dominion, should be some- 


“T know it,” he answered; “but I| times bestowed on the indolent and 


am really here, and you shall not fall 


unworthy; but those things which 


or hurt yourself. If you will jump, I | constitute our true riches, and which 


will catch you safely.” 


are properly our own, must be procured 


Little Mary strained her eyes to the | by our own labor—Erasmus. 
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ILLIE was a little boy co 
i about four years old. 
“@ One day he had per- 
mission from his moth- 
§ er to play on the side- | 


the door. He promised to 
obey, and went out. His 
mother, trusting to his prom- | 





ise, felt no anxiety about him till after | 
Then she looked for | 


a long absence. 
| She | 


him; but he was not to be seen. 
| called him, but heard no answer. 

| Becoming alarmed for his safety, she | 
despatched a servant in search of him ; 

| but he was not to be found. She went | 

herself anxiously looking for him every | 

where and asking for him of every one | 
she met. She saw nothing, she heard | 

nothing, of him. 

{| A messenger hastened to his father | 
with the dreadful tidings that his son 
was lost; and he, too, searched wher- 
ever there seemed to be a chance of 
finding him; but in vain. Criers were 
sent out to ring their bells; and ine| 
doleful cry, “ A child lost! a child 
lost!” sounded through every street, 

| sending a chill to many a mother’s 


| 
i 
| warm heart. 








But no tidings of the lost child were 

brought back to the disconsolate moth- 
| er. There was nothing for her but | 

| questionings and dreadful fears. Was | 

he killed ? was he drowned ? or was he | 

| The boy was never known to) | 

| 

| 

| 


stolen ? 


go to the river side; no one had seen 
him there ; yet so intense was the desire 
| of the parents to know his fate that they 





| 
THE LOST BOY. 


| yet. 


| What had become of him ? 


THE LOST BOY, 





at os river dragged in search of his 
It was not found ; and all efforts 
= inquiries discovered oul this, that 
he had been seen with other hiidene 
following a band of circus players. 

The conviction was strong in the 
minds of the parents that he had been 
stolen; but by whom, or for what end, 
they could form no idea. Still their 
search for him was continued. Their 


Jove for little Willie could not die out. 


They could not cease to mourn his loss, 
and look for him, and hope to find him 
They might find him if he still 
lived; and the mother’s heart would 
not believe him dead. 

Years passed on— long, weary 
years ; still no trace of him was found. 
Poor boy! What fate might not be 
his? To what suffering and hardships 
might he not be exposed? In what 
sin and crime might he not be harden- 
ing ? 

Poor, broken-hearted mother! It 
sometimes seems too hard for the fond 
|mother to give up the child of her 
bosom to the holy arms of angels; but 
O, how much harder must it be to 
sr by the veriest 
wretches that live, to be carried to 
their haunts of sin ! 

And what was little Willie’s fate ? 
He was 



























































playing happily before his father’s door 
when a circus company passed along 
with gay, spirited music, gaudy dresses, 
beautiful horses, little doll ponies, and 
all the show which children like. 

A delighted and curious crowd were 
following it; and Willie, rapt with the 
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THE LOST BOY. 


music and the show, followed it too, at 
first not thinking what he did. He had 
gone but a few steps before he remem- 
bered his mother’s charge, that he 
should not go far from the door. He 
knew he was doing wrong, and stopped 
and hesitated whether to go back or 
not. Ah, that is the great fault of 
children, their great folly. When they 
know what is right, and feel that they 
ought to do it, they too often hesitate ; 
they wait; and, while they wait, the 
temptation to do wrong grows stronger ; 
they yield to it, and are guilty of great 
sin. 

Willie hesitated, and then went on 
with the crowd to see the musicians 
and horses enter the circus tent. He 
longed to follow them in, but was for- 
bidden. Still he lingered with others 
around the entrance, trying to catch a 
few glimpses of the scenes within. 

Just then Madame Alberte, the star 
of the company, appeared. She 
noticed Willie’s bright face and pretty 
curls, and, taking him by the hand, 
spoke softly to him and led him into the 
tent. She showed him all the fine 
things there; gave him flowers and 
fruit; and Willie thought her a very 
kind lady. 

But he was not happy. He knew 
that he had done wrong; that he had 
wickedly disobeyed his mother ; and he 
soon grew so unhappy that he begged 
to be allowed to go back to her. 

“Not now, my child; your mother 
will not want you yet,” said Madame 
Alberte; and she tried to amuse him 
still more. 

Again and again Willie asked to go 
to his mother, and was put off with a 
promise. 


At last he was so unhappy that he 
began tocry. Then he was told that 
he could not find his way to his home ; 
that he would surely be lost if he went 
out alone. ‘This only made him ery 
the more, and he begged to be allowed 
to go and try ; but was sternly told by 
Madame Alberte to hush his cries; that 
he could not go home; that he must 
remain with her. Poor Willie! He 
was now utterly wretched. What 
could he do? 

The wicked woman kept him with 
her all night, promising to take him 
home in the morning; but when the 
morning came she put on him new and 
very rich clothes, and told him his 
name was no longer Willie, but Frank, 
and that he must go with her and be 
her boy. 

Willie pleaded with her to take him 
to his mother as she had promised. 
But no. She heeded him not, and he 
was carried away to a strange and 
beautiful house, which Madame Alberte 
called his home, and where he was 
shown a little girl, who, she said, was 
now his sister, and that he must call 
her Cecile. She also told him to call 
herself “ mother.” 

“ But you ain’t my mother,” said 
Willie, boldly, “and I don’t want to 
call you so.” 

For this he received a blow and a 
threat. 

Beautiful as was his new home, Wil- 
lie was very unhappy there. Although 
Madame Alberte gave him and Cecile 
a great many of the choicest toys and 
the prettiest pet animals, — such as 
birds, rabbits, and dogs, — dressed them 
in the finest clothes, and took them 
with her to ride in an elegant carriage, 
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she seldom spoke tenderly to them or 
gave them any sign of affection, never 
sung to them sweet songs and hymns, 
never prayed with them or spoke to 
them of God, but was often unkind, and 
sometimes harsh and severe. She was 
very unlike Willie’s mother; and he 
thought it was impossible for him ever 
to love her. 

One day, when they were playing 
together alone, Cecile called Willie 
“ Frank ;” and he answered, as he 
often did, that Frank was not his name. 

“ Cecile is not my name either,” said 
the little girl. 

“ What is it, then ?” asked Frank. 

“ My first mamma used to call me 
Mary.” 

“And were you taken away from 
your mamma, too ? ” 

“T think so; but I don’t remember 
all about it now,” said Cecile. “It’sa 
great while ago.” 

At first Willie often spoke to Madame 
Alberte about his parents ; but this was 
sure to draw upon him reproof and 
punishment; and at last he ceased to 
speak of them, except to Cecile when 
no one else was present. But he 
thought of them none the less for this, 
and formed many a plan of escape and 
return to them. 

The memory of his first home seem- 
ed to grow more and more dear to him ; 
and, when he was eight years old, he 
determined to seek it. At any rate he 
would leave the home into which he 
had been forced, which he never loved, 
and which he hated more and more 
every day. 

One morning in the autumn he went 
out to play, and, instead of returning 
as usual, went on board a canal boat 


bound to a place in the direction of his 
native city. He was not noticed till the 
boat was far on its way; and then the 
captain took what little money he had as 
fare, and let him remain on his boat to 
the end of the route. 

What could Willie do then? He 
had no money, no friends there, and 
was, as he thought, far from his father’s 
house —how far he knew not. He 
was hungry and begged a_ supper. 
Where could he sleep? He looked 
about for some place where he could 
lay his head; and at last crawled into 
an an empty dry goods box, where he 
slept safely. 

He knew not what else to do; and so 
day by day he begged his food, and 
slept in boxes by night till his ap- 
pearance and manner awoke an inter- 
est in several gentlemen who noticed 
him. His account of himself increased 
their interest, and was published in one 
of the newspapers. 

It met his father’s eye. Again and 
again he had hoped to find his son, and 
had travelled far to recognize him, and 
all for nought. But this poor boy might 
be his after all; and the possibility 
made him hasten to seek him. 

Hie found him. Four years had 
passed since he had seen it; but there 
was an old familiar look in the boy’s 
face, there was a smile in his eye, which 
he had caught from his mother. He 
looked at him steadily —the familiar 
look grew stronger. 

“ What is your name ?” he asked. 

‘ Willie,” was the answer. 

“The same! What is your other 
name ?” 

The boy had forgotten. 

The father asked him further ques- 
































tions, and heard him tell of childish 


son, his long-lost boy, and took him to 
his home. 

What a meeting was that between 
the son and mother! What joy and 
gratitude filled the mother’s heart as 
she again clasped her firstborn in her 
arms and offered up her thanks to 
Heaven for his return ! 

Willie felt a strange delight, a sense 
of peace and safety, at knowing that he 
was once more in his own home, the 
home he had so mourned for, and that 
his mother still cherished for him the 
love she had lavished on his infancy. 

And he never disobeyed her more. 
[t was a terrible punishment that fol- 


He learned from it to resist 
temptation —to strive against evil. 
What suffering, what 
would be spared both them and their 


vain. 
wretchedness, 
parents if other children would only 


ness.—T’rom Henry Day's Story Book. 








“Wer ’LL ALL MEET AGAIN IN THE 
MORNING.”—Such was the exclama- 
tion of a dying child, as the red rays 
of the sunset streamed on him through | 
the casement —“ Good by, papa, good | 
by! Mamma has come for me to-night; | 
don’t ery, papa! we'll meet again in the | 
morning!” It was as if an angel had | 
spoken to that father, and his heart | 
grew lighter 


under its burden, for | 


something assured him that his little | 
one had gone to the bosom of Him who 


said 


“Suffer little children to come | 
unto me, for of such is the kingdom of | 
Heaven.” 





WE'LL ALL MEET AGAIN IN THE MORNING. 


memories, till he knew he was his own | 


lowed his early sin; and it was not in | 


learn this lesson of wisdom and good- | 
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Tuer Littte Boy anp unis LEARN- 
ED GRANDFATHER.— A young child 
was permitted to pay a visit to his 
grandfather. He knew that he was high- 
ly venerated for his talents and learn- 
ing, and felt a proportionate ambition to 
make a favorable impression. Seating 
himself with great deliberation, in a 
high chair, he crossed his short legs, 
and taking one small foot in his hand, 
and holding his head slightly on one 
side, looked in the face of the lofty, 
dignified man, and said, 

“What’s your opinion, sir, of the 
restoration of the Jews?” 


! 
| 


| 


AFFECTION OF Brirps.—A black- 
bird and a thrush were observed cour- 
ageously fighting a cat, belonging to a 


family at Newington, striking their foe 
at all sides with their bills. The cat 
was compelled to retire, when the 
object of the birds’ anxiety was found 
to be a wounded thrush, upon which 
| puss intended making a meal. The 
wounded warbler was removed, and its 
faithful guardians took their flight— 
| English paper. 


| 





THE ANGELS’ FINGERS POINTING 
AT us.—A little girl, looking at the 
stars as they came twinkling one by one 
through the boughs of the trees, ex- 
claimed, “ See, there are the angels’ fin- 
gers pointing at us.” 





Snun delays, they breed remorse; 
Take thy time while time doth serve thee 
Creeping snails have weakest force, 

Fly their fault lest thou repent thee; 
Good is best when soonest wrought, 
Lingering labors come to nought. 

Robert Southwell 
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BULL FROG. 


fgERE is a Bull-Frog. ; important change also takes place. In 
fof The appearance and | its tadpole state the creature was essen- 
| iS) habits of the Frog and | tially a water animal, but after its change 
(. 6) the Toad are so famil- | has taken place it is not able to exist 









Ae “3 iar as to require but | 
i \°) little description. A | time, and is forced to come to the sur- 
i short account, however, is | face to breathe. 
necessary, of the peculiarities The tongue of the Frog is curiously 
common to both Frogs and fixed almost at the entrance of the 
Toads. mouth, and when at rest points back- 
In the early stage of their existence, | Wards down the throat. When, how- 
these animals are termed tadpoles. ever, the Frog comes within reach of a 
They at first appear to be nothing but | slug or insect, the tongue is darted out 
head and tail, but after several days| With exceeding rapidity, the slug 
have passed, four legs are observed to | secured, carried to the back of the 
become developed. These rapidly in- | throat, and swallowed. 
crease, and the little creature closely| Both frogs and toads hybernate, the 
resembles a small eft. In due time, | former congregating in multitudes in 
however, the tail is lost, and the crea- | the mud at the bottoms of ponds and 
ture becomes a perfect frog. Another marshes, while the latter choose a hole 








‘under water for any great length of 
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THE LITTLE BOY 


in the ground, frequently at the roots 
of a tree, and pass the winter in soli- 
tary dignity. 

The skin of these animals has the 
property of imbibing water, so that if 
an apparently emaciated frog is placed 
in a damp place, it will soon look quite 
plump. 

The Common Frog is a well known 
frequenter of marshy places and the 
banks of rivers. It is an admirable 
swimmer and from the peculiar con- 
struction of its lungs can remain for 
some time under water, but is forced 
periodically to come to the surface for 
the purpose of breathing. 

The Bull Frog is an inhabitant of 
North America. It is very voracious, 
feeding upon fishes, mollusks, and even 
young fowl. Its powers of leaping are 
so great that an Indian was not able to 
overtake an irritated bull-frog after it 
had sprung three hops in advance. It 
is very large, measuring about seven 
inches in length. 

The Tree Frogs are very peculiar 
animals. The construction of their 
feet, something resembling that of the 
geckos, enables them to traverse the 
branches, and even to hang on the 
under surface of a pendant leaf, which 
it so resembles in color that the unwary 
insect passes by and is instantly seized 
by the watchful frog. The Green 
Tree Frog is the most common, and 
is plentifully found in Southern Europe 
There are sev- 
eral specimens in the Zoological Gar- 
dens, which present a most absurd 
appearance as they stick against the 
pane of glass forming the front of their 


and northern Africa. 


cage. 


AND THE ECHO. 


Tae Littte Boy anv tHe Ecuo. 
—A boy walking through a wood hap- 
pened to bark like a dog, an accom- 
plishment which he had taken pains to 
acquire, and was surprised to hear an 
answer in his own tones. 

“ Dogey ! doggy !” said he, and there 
was a quick reply of “doggy, doggy.” 
“ Who are you?” called the boy. 

“Who are you?” was the response. 

To the clear voice of the questioner 
he replied, “Why, George Thomp- 
son!” and this was repeated more than 
once, in such a mocking manner that 
he grew angry, and exclaimed, “ What 
a fool you are!” 

Hearing this reverberated, he ran 
home, much excited, and told his 
father there was a bad boy in the 
woods, shouting and calling him names. 


MEASURING THE Sun’s Licut.— 
A young physician of Berlin has suc- 
ceeded in measuring the intensity of 
the sun’s light by a scale of all the 
shades of black which the action of the 
sun produces on photographic paper ; 
so that, by comparing the shade 
| obtained at any given moment on a 
‘certain paper with that indicated on 
the scale, the exact force of the sun’s 
light may be determined. This dis- 
| covery is expected to be of great use 
'in many operations of domestic and 
rural economy. 


THICKNESS OF THE EARTH’S 
| Crust.—Professor Rogers is of opin- 
ion that the thickness of the earth’s 


| crust, in most places, is not more than 
ten miles—Am. Jour. Science and Art. 
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NDREW ANDER- | notice quickened his old desire to own 
SON had long cher- | a dog, and, touching his father’s arm, 
ished a wish to be the | he said; 


owner ofadog. Like 
many other boys, he 
was very fond of dogs, and 
thought it would afford 
him great pleasure to have 
one which he could call his 
own. 







“Pa! See, there is a dog to be 
sold in that shop! I wonder if it is a 
good one ?” 

“Tf you would like to see what kind 
of a dog it is, we can step in, and look, 
Andrew,” replied Mr. Anderson. 

“T should like to, pa. It wont be 


The day after his trip to his Grand- | any harm to look at the dog, 1f we don’t 
mother’s farm, he was walking with his | buy it.” 


father down the village street. Look- 


“No, my son, it wont be wrong, un- 


ing in at a shop window, he saw a card | less we have no idea of buying at all. 
with this inscription; “ A dog for sale. | In that case, it would be wrong to tres- 


Inquire within.” 


rr , of : 
The sight of this | pass on the shopkeeper’s time. I think 








HOW ANDREW ANDERSON OBTAINED HIS DOG CARLO. 


we should be as careful not to take min- | 


utes from men of business, as we 
are not to take their money ; for, as 
saith the old adage, ‘ Time is money.’ ” 

“ Then we had better not go into the 


shop, at all, pa,” said Andrew looking | 
dubiously into his father’s face, “for I | 


have no idea we shall buy the dog.” 

“Why not, my son; don’t you very 
much want a dog?” 

“Yes, pa, I do. 
is very nearly empty. I’m sure I can’t 
buy a dog.” 

“ Perhaps I may be willing to buy 
this dog for you,” replied his father. 

“Q, pa, I wish you would!” ex- 
claimed Andrew, earnestly. But rec- 
ollecting himself after a moment, he 
added, ‘ No, I wont request it, because 
you told me a few months ago, you 
couldn’t afford to pay the price Mr. 
Prince asked for his dog.” 

“So I did, Andrew. 
this man’s dog is cheaper, and I may 
now be able to buy him for you. Let 


But may be 


us go in and see.” 
During this conversation, they had 


141 


“Is he a good house dog ?” inquired 
Mr. Anderson. 

“ He is first rate for that,” replied the 
man, “the least unusual noise round 
the house, sets him barking lustily.” 

“Is he kind?” 

“Very; a babe may play with him 
without fear.” 

“ What is the price you set on him, 


| sir?” 


But my money box | 


| 
| 


“ Well, sir, Carlo is worth ten dol- 
lars ; but to a kind master, who would 
treat him well, I would sell him for 


' something less, say for eight dollars.” 


eight dollars for a dog. 


Andrew looked quite blank at hear- 
ing this announcement. He thought 
his father would not be likely to pay 
So he inwardly 


| 
| concluded that Carlo would not be 


passed the shop which had the notice | 


in the window _ So they returned, and, 
on going in, Mr. Anderson said to the 


man behind the counter, 


“Could we see the dog which you | 
| pursued his walk. 


advertise for sale, sir?” 
“ Certainly, sir,” replied the shop- 
keeper, “ here he is.” 


likely to come into his hands. 

Mr. Anderson looked thoughtfully 
afew moments. He was considering 
the propriety of paying so large a sum 
fora dog. At length he turned to the 
shopkeeper, and said: 

‘‘T will consider the subject, sir. If 
I conclude to buy, I will call again.” 

“Do sir. If you really want Carlo, 


the price shall be made satisfactory. I 

want to get the dog into good hands.” 
Andrew and his father left the shop. 

_Andrew hurried to school, his father 


On his return, he 


| stepped in, bought Carlo for jive dollars, 
'and sent him, in a neat house, to his 


As he said this, he whistled, and | 


cried, “Carlo! Carlo! come 


boy !” 
Andrew heard a chain rattle, and the 
next moment a fine playful dog leaped 


up from beneath the counter. 


here, | 


residence. 

When school was over, Andrew, who 
had given up all idea of owning Carlo, 
went home in company with his friend, 
Alexander Franklin. On reaching the 


‘gate leading to his father’s house, he 


“What a noble looking dog!” ex- | 


claimed Andrew. 


} 
j 


looked over the fence and was surprised 
to see a neat looking dog’s house, with 
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HOW ANDREW ANDERSON OBTAINED HIS DOG CARLO. 


notice quickened his old desire to own 
a dog, and, touching his father’s arm, 


ished a wish to be the | he said; 


“Pa! See, there is a dog to be 


»many other boys, he | sold in that shop! I wonder if it is a 
was very fond of dogs, and | good one ?” 


“Tf you would like to see what kind 


him great pleasure to have | of a dog it is, we can step in, and look, 
one which he could call his | Andrew,” replied Mr. Anderson. 


“T should like to, pa. It wont be 


The day after his trip to his Grand- | any harm to look at the dog, if we don’t 
mother’s farm, he was walking with his | buy it.” 


Look- 


father down the village street. 


“No, my son, it wont be wrong, un- 


ing in at a shop window, he saw a card | less we have no idea of buying at all. 
with this inscription; ‘‘ A dog for sale. | In that case, it would be wrong to tres- 


Inquire within.” 


The sight of this | pass on the shopkeeper’s time. I think 
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we should be as careful not to take min- 
utes from men of business, as we 
are not to take their money; for, as 
saith the old adage, ‘ Time is money.’ ” 
“ Then we had better not go into the 


shop, at all, pa,” said Andrew looking | 


dubiously into his father’s face, “for I 
have no idea we shall buy the dog.” 

“ Why not, my son; don’t you very 
much want a dog?” 

“Yes, pa, I do. 
is very nearly empty. I’m sure I can’t 
buy a dog.” 

“Perhaps I may be willing to buy 
this dog for you,” replied his father. 

“QO, pa, I wish you would!” ex- 
claimed Andrew, earnestly. But rec- 
ollecting himself after a moment, he 
added, “‘ No, I wont request it, because 
you told me a few months ago, you 
couldn’t afford to pay the price Mr. 
Prince asked for his dog.” 

“So i did, Andrew. But may be 
this man’s dog is cheaper, and I may 
now be able to buy him for you. Let 
us go in and see.” 


During this conversation, they had 


passed the shop which had the notice | 


in the window So they returned, and, 
on going in, Mr. Anderson said to the 
man behind the counter, 

“ Could we see the dog which you 
advertise for sale, sir?” 

“ Certainly, sir,” replied the shop- 
keeper, “ here he is.” 

As he said this, he whistled, and 
“Carlo! Carlo! come 


cried, here, 


boy ! = 
Andrew heard a chain rattle, and the 


next moment a fine playful dog leaped 


up from beneath the counter. 
“What a noble looking dog 
claimed Andrew. 


1 


ex- 





But my money box | 


“Is he a good house dog ?” inquired 
| Mr. Anderson. 
| “He is first rate for that,” replied the 
‘man, “the least unusual noise round 
the house, sets him barking lustily.” 
“Is he kind?” 
| “Very; a babe may play with him 
| without fear.” 

“ What is the price you set on him, 


' —— ” 
sir? 


“ Well, sir, Carlo is worth ten dol- 
lars ; but to a kind master, who would 
| treat him well, I would sell him for 
| something less, say for eight dollars.” 

Andrew looked quite blank at hear- 
He thought 
his father would not be likely to pay 
| eight dollars for a dog. 
concluded that Carlo would not 
likely to come into his hands. 
Mr. Anderson looked thoughtfully 


ing this announcement. 


So he inwardly 
be 


afew moments. He was considering 
the propriety of paying so large a sum 
At length he turned to the 


shopkeeper, and said: 


for a dog. 


‘“‘T will consider the subject, sir. 


I conclude to buy, I will call again.” 
“Do sir. If you really want Carlo, 
the price shall be made satisfactory. I 
want to get the dog into good hands.” 
Andrew and his father left the shop. 
Andrew hurried to school, his father 
On his return, he 


pursued his walk. 
stepped in, bought Carlo for jive dollars, 
and sent him, in a neat house, to his 


residence. 

When school was over, Andrew, who 
had given up all idea of owning Carlo, 
went home in company with his friend, 
Alexander Franklin. On reaching the 

|gate leading to his father’s house, he 
| looked over the fence and was surprised 
| to see a neat looking dog’s house, with 
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|| He found his father there, with his | 


what looked like the dog Carlo curled 
up inside of it. 

“See |” said he, turning to his friend, 
“see, Alek! there isa dog in my yard. 
I really believe father has bought me 
a dog. O, wont it be fine if he has! 
|| Come, let us go in and see.” 

| Alexander followed Andrew to the 
dog’s house, where Carlo lay comforta- 
_ ble enough, but wearing a sorrowful 
| look, as if he did not like the sudden 
change which had been made in his 
Andrew approached him 


quarters. 
gently, and in a coaxing tone, said, 

“Carlo! poor Carlo! pretty Carlo! ” 

Carlo replied by a low growl; but 
Andrew continued to coax him, until 
he ceased growling, and quietly per- 
mitted his new master to smooth his 
head. Presently, he allowed himself to 
be led out of his house, and, before 
long, the boys so won on his good | 
nature, that he entered into a regular | 
frolic with them, as you may see by 
|| looking at the picture at the head of 
this article. . 

After playing some time with Carlo, | 
the boys separated. Alexander went | 


home. Andrew entered the house. 





mother, his grandmother, and his sister 
Lily. Seeing his father smile, -he 
approached him and said: 





| “ Pa, have you really bought Carlo?” 
| 


“‘[ have, my son.” 
“For me?” 


“Yes, for your special use. 


Carlo is 
your dog.” 

“ Thank you, thank you, pa; you 
are very kind. O, I am so much 
obliged to you.” 

“Tam glad to afford you this pleas- 
ure, Andrew,” replied his father. “I 


HOW ANDREW ANDERSON OBTAINED HIS DOG CARLO. 


bought Carlo for you, by way of express- 
ing my approval of you for your late 
excellent conduct under severe trials. 
Your manner of treating Isaac when 
he wished to make you fight; your 
courage in saving his life; your kind- 
ness in helping his team out of the bog 
yesterday ; the silent cheerfulness with 
which you gave up your day’s sport 
with Alexander, to go for your grand- 
mother, are the things to which I allude. 
They meet my approval. Ihave given 
you Carlo, not as a reward for right 
doing— the consciousness of having 
done right is reward enough — but asa 
token of my approbation.” 

Andrew blushed to hear himself 
praised by his father, for he was a mod- 
est boy; but he felt happy to know 
that his conduct was approved by his 
parents, whose good opinion he felt to 
be more valuable than the praise of a 
host of idle boys. But he wondered 
how his father knew of his adventure 
with Isaac, and of his intended excur- 
sion with Alexander. His looks be- 
trayed his thoughts to his father, who 
solved the puzzle by saying ; 

“You are puzzled to know how I 
learned the events of yesterday. I will 
tell you. Isaac told me about the team 
in the bog; and I overheard your prom- 
ise to go fishing with your friend Alex- 
ander. I thought I would put your 
obedience to the test a little. You did 
well. I hope you will ever do so. 
Grow up, my son, in the practice of 
these habits of self discipline, and you 
will be both a useful and a happy man.” 
The bell now rung for tea. This happy 
family retired to the tea-room where 


for the present we must leave them. 


F . F. 








THE SAGACIOUS GREYHOUNDS. 


THE SAGACIOUS GREYHOUNDS. 


Mr. Youatt, the 
writer of a very in- 
structive book on 
dogs, has recorded 
the deeds of a pair 
of greyhounds in 
his own possession, 
showing that this 
peculiar kind of 
dog is by no means 
inferior in sagacity 
to the other dogs. 
They were espe- 
cially devoted to 
stealing meat, a 





crime which was 
doubly injurious, 
first, because they 
robbed him of his 
meat,and secondly, 
because they were 
likely to make | 
themselves too fat § 
for coursing They 
even contrived to 
steal meat while 
actually boiling.— 
There was a boiler 4 
in a room adjoin- 
ing the kennel, 
where the meat 


for the dogs was 
cooked. These 





greyhounds were : 

accustomed to steal into the cooking: | itil it sich when they devoured it 
room,.raise the lid of the boiler, seize leisurely. This plan having been dis- 
any projecting piece of meat, and be- | cov ered, the lid of the boiler was fur- 
fore the heat could injure them they | nished with an iron rod passing under 


whirled it on the floor, and waited un- | the handle and tied tothe handle of the 
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boiler on each side. Only afew days| Her quiet sister made no reply, but 
elapsed before the dogs had learned to| calmly descended into the meadow 
gnaw the cord asunder, and to help! below, and patiently proceeding on her 
themselves as before. Iron chains were | way, she increased her strength by 
then substituted for the cords, and the! numberless little rills, which she col- 
meat was cooked in safety for nearly a | lected in her progress, till at length she 
week. 


ry > > . > . . 
was not to be baffled. They continued | river; while the proud stream, who 
} 


> — itv > os . . . 

But the ingenuity of the dogs | was enabled to rise into a considerable 
= ’ Toc * ; 3 : 

to raise themselves on their hind legs, | had the vanity to depend solely upon 

and by applying their strength at the | her own sufficiency, continued a shal- 


same moment, pushed the boiler fairly | Jow brook, and was glad, at last, to be 
; 5 


off the fire, and set it rolling over the 
| floor, when, although the iron chains 
| prevented them from getting at the 
meat, they were enabled to lap up the 

broth as it streamed over the floor At 
last they were sent away, to the great 

relief of the man under whose care they 
| were placed, for he was afflicted with 
| sundry fears that they were not beings 
of this world, or that at least, they were 
possessed by evil spirits 





THe Two Sprincs—A Fase 
FOR THE YOuNG.—Two springs which 
issued from the same mountain, began 
their course together, one of them 
took her way in a silent and gently 
flowing stream, while the other rushed 
along with a noisy and rapid current 

“ Sister,” said the latter, “at the 
rate you move, you will probably be 
dried up before you advance much fur- 
ther; whereas, for myself, 1 shall prob- 
ably become navigable within two or 
three hundred furlongs, and after dis- 
tributing commerce and wealth wher- 
ever I flow, I shall majestically proceed 
the ocean. So 


to pay my tribute to 
farewell, and patiently submit yourself 


to your fate.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


throwing herself 


| helped forward, by 
Before 


| ° 
}into the arms of her sister! 
honor is humility. 


Witty Cartrer.—“ There, mother, 
the bell has rung for school, and I have 
not eaten my breakfast,” said little 
Willy Carter; and his face looked sad, 
and his little cherry lips pouted a little, 
as if he was about to cry. “It’s too 
bad,” said he. 

“Well, I would n’t go this morning,” 
said ns mother; “you know you got 
up rather late; or yeu can go m time 
to get the paper when it is given out, 
and that will do finely’ 

Willy looked up a moment, and then 
his voice grew calm, and his lips a little 
compressed, as he promptly replied: 
‘ Well, I shall go to school without my 
breakfast, for that’s only fair after I 
laid :n bed so late: and I’d be ashamed 
to go crawling in just at the close to 
geta paper. I should feel bad every 
time I looked at it, for the papers were 
bought for the children who attend 

| the school. No, mother, school first, 
| and breakfast afterward, this morning” 
| And off he went with the air of a 
hero. 
















MISERABLE 


was lying by the road- | 





side. His clothes were | 
=* sadly soiled and torn, | 


5 77! aR N and his hat had fallen 





























& Aes glare into his face. He | 


2 wasdrunk. Two low fellows, 
< es seeing him in this plight. were 
PES 


him with low gibes, now and then kick- 


feet to provoke him, that they might 
amuse themselves with his helpless 
rage. 

A gentleman, driving a fine horse 
and came along and stopped 
beside them. 

“What are you doing to the poor 
he asked. 

“Having a little sport with him, 
that’s all,” answered one of them. 

“ Strange,” said the gentleman, “ that 
any one can make sport of the sin and 
misery of a brother man!” 

“It’s good fun,” said the other, mak. 
ing several threatening motions with 
his stick about the fallen man’s head 
and face, and rousing him to try and 
get upon his feet. 

‘“ Let him alone!” cried the gentle- 
man, in a tone of command, as he 
sprang from his chaise. 
alone! I know him, and Il take care 
of him. I wont see him abused.” 


chaise, 


fellow ?” 


and stood back as if abashed. 
“Shame on those who can make 


JOHN AND CHARLIE. 


JOHN AND CHARLIE; OR, HE TOOK MY PART. 


man | gentleman, as he assisted the drunken 


“OFS off, and left the sun to| 


| him down at his own dees: he said to 


mocking him, and tormenting | 


ing him, and rolling him over with their | 
|and took away my rights, he stood up 





“Let him | and what he had said, he wept like a 
| child. 


The low fellows hung their heads | 


some of them were too hard on him. 
light of guilt or suffering!” said the | I never would stand by and see that. 











|man to rise. “This poor fellow is kind 
'to all but himself There never was a 
| kinder, braver boy than he was.” 

So saying, he helped him along to 
his chaise and lifted hun in. He car- 
ried him to his home ; and, as he set 


his poor wife, “I knew John Somers 
when he was a boy, and a good friend he 
was tomethen. 1 was small and timid; 
and, when the large boys attacked me 


for me and defended me. He took my 
part, and now I'll take his. Tell him 
to come to me to-morrow when he is 
sober. I want to see him.” 

The drunken man was too stupid to 
know what had been done for him, or 
to hear what was said; but his wife 
heard, while the mingled tears of shame 
and sorrow, and thankfulness, rolled 
down her cheeks. 

“Yes, he was a noble fellow. 
You are very kind, sir. I'll tell him, 
God bless you!” she answered, as she 
helped her husband into the house. 

The next day Somers had a dim 
recollection that somebody had released 
him from tormenters and carried him 
to his home; and, when his wife told 
him of the kindness of the gentleman 





“Tt’s Weston, I know,” he said, 
“Yes, [ remember well little Charlie 
Weston. He was aslender fellow, and 
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He was a grateful little soul then, and| “Come in, Somers; I want to see 
used to more than pay me, helping me | you. I am not the man to forget a 
out with my hard sums that I didn’t | kindness. You used to take my part 
like very well. And it wasn’t much | against those who were too strong for 
for me to take his part. Ionly had to|me. It came back to me when I saw 
speak right out, ‘ Let him alone !’ and | you down yesterday, and the wretches 
the boys all knew, when I said it, I | tormenting you; and I thought, ‘It’s my 
meant it. Butit breaks my heart all | turn now. John needs help; and little 
up to think that he should make so | Charlie can give it.’ I know the tempta- 
much of it now, and come down to me | tions that are too strong for you. Rum 
as he did. He said I should go and} is more than an armed man; but I'll 
see him, did he, wife? I’m afraid it’ll| take your part against it, if you'll let 
make a baby of me; for I don’t know | me, and we’ll see what can be done. 
when I’ve been so touched up before.” | Come into my store, and you shall 
And the poor man rested his head | have employment, respect, encourage- 
on his hands, and was silent. ment, and every help which I can 
“ Any how, I can’t keep away. I/| give.” 
guess I may as well go,” he said aftera| The tears rolled down the drunkard’s 
time, rising up. face, and he choked, as he answered, 
“ You’re not going anywhere else, | “ You always beat all to remember a 
John, are you?” asked the anxious | little thing that wasn’t anything. But 
wife. I'll come and try. It used me all up 
“No, no; don’t be afraid. The old | when they told me you put me, drunk- 
time has come back on me too strong | en and dirty as I was, into the chaise 
for that. I'll keep clear ofthe groggery | beside you. It made me wish there 
to-day, for I never went there when I | was enough of me left to make a man 
was a boy.” of. I’llcome and try. If you think 
So saying, he made himself ready, | something of me yet, I’ll try and think 
and went out. He walked thought- | something of myself.” 
fully, with his head down. When he John Somers went and tried in his 
reached Mr. Weston’s store, he deeply | old friend’s employment, who, true to 
felt the shame he had brought upon | his promise, took his part and helped 
himself. He was no longer the brave | him bravely and manfully, till, with the 
boy, John Somers, taking the part of | help of God, they conquered one of the 
little Charlie Weston; he was the poor | strongest foes that ever attacks man- 
drunkard, miserable and degraded, at | kind—From Henry Day’s Story Book. 
the door of a respected and honored peer ete ern? 
man; and he might have been like him| Lewis Il. of France, died of vexa- 
had he kept his feet from the ways of | tion, occasioned by the revolt of his 
the destroyer. son, Lewis of Bavaria. The broken- 
He was ashamed to go in; but his hearted father said, as he expired, “I 


former friend saw him and called to| forgive Lewis; but let him know, he 
him. has been the cause of my death.” 
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NEDDY NAYLOR’S TRIP TO WILLOUGHBY LAKE. 


= tel in the village of | quickly bear us home.” 

. Littleton. They had en-| Having a few minutes to spare be- 
/-/9 joyed their ride down the | fore breakfast, our travellers walked 
mountains very much; but | out to take a peep at the thrifty village 
were glad enough, after they ‘in which they were stopping. They 
had taken supper, to retire found it situated very pleasantly on the 
to their chamber, to sleep away their | banks of the Ammoonoosuck river, with 
fatigue. a range of hills running up behind 


Early the next morning, Neddie the principal street. They were sur- 
awoke, and finding his father awake, prised to find so many signs of busi- 
he said: “ Pa, which way shall you go | ness ina place so far north. They vis- 
to-day 7” ited the woolen mill, peeped at the tan- 

“| intend to go to St. Johnsbury, to- | nery, looked in a moment at the iron 
day, so that we may visit Willoughby | foundery, the machine shop, and the 
Lake ; after which, we must retrace our | edge tool factory. They would have 
steps homewards. Your mother will| gone into several other mechanical 
be weary of being left so long.” establishments, but for the breakfast 


‘Yes, pa, I know she will be weary | bell by “ mine host,” at their hotel 
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Breakfast over, the cry of “ stage 
|| ready” called our travellers to the door. 
| Entering the stage, they were soon 

careering over hill and vale into Ver- 
A small number of fellow pas- 
the 
stage, made the journey quite agreeable, 


| mont. 


not sufficient to crowd 


sengers, 


| gent and talkative. 

As they were riding past a field well 
filled with a fine growing crop of corn 
and potatoes, they observed a number 
of hogs in it, feasting with evident de- 
light on the corn, and rooting up the 
potatoes with untiring industry. 

“ See,” cried a passengér, pointing 
to the delinquent hogs, “see what 
havoc those porkers are making in that 
cornfield ! it is too bad; but that comes 
of leaving fences in a bad condition. 
The farmer who owns that lot, deserves 
to have his crop spoiled.” 

“ You are hard on the poor farmer,” 
replied Mr. Naylor. 
hogs belong to a negligent neighbor. 
Broken out of their pen, they have 
| forced their way through a weak spot 
| in this man’s fence.” 

“That may be, and yet the farmer 

| be to blame; a good farmer wont have 

| any weak spots in his fences,” retorted 
| the first speaker. 

“ Hard again,” observed Mr. Naylor. 

| “Ona large farm it is next to impossi- 

| ble to keep every portion of the fences 
impregnable. Even the most careful 
may overlook a rotten rail, or there 
may be a hollow beneath a rail, which, 


|| --with a little rooting from a horde of 


| vagrant hogs, may open a road into his 
field.” 
“You are right, sir,” said another 


passenger. “] have a friend in the 


especially as some of them were intelli- | 


“ Perhaps the | 


NEDDY NAYLOR’S TRIP TO WILLOUGHBY LAKE. 





West, a capital farmer by the way, who 
| is very particular about his fences. 
But one day he detected a large hog, 
feeding like an epicure on his corn. 
He let down a bar, drove out the intru- 
| der, and searched all round the field to 
| find where his porkship had won admis- 
Not a hole or a break was visi- 
ble anywhere. My friend was puzzled, 
and went off wondering how that hog 
Returning shortly 


sion. 


| got into his field. 





after, he found the hog among his corn 


‘again. He drove the creature out, and 


'sought again for the hole which gave 
| him ingress. But he sought in vain. 
| There was not a hole large enough to 


admit either hog or pig 
round the field. 


' 


| Quite perplexed at being cheated 


anywhere 


| by a hog, my friend retired to a con- 
| venient distance to watch his pig. Af- 
| ter a while, his pigship advanced to the 
| fenee, entered a hollow log, and reiip- 
My friend 
‘advanced, and found that this log, 
which formed part of the fence, was 
It was 
so placed, that one end of it was out- 
side, and the other inside of the field; 
so that the porker could very easily use 


peared within the field. 


bent and hollow all through. 


it as a sort of tunnelled passage.” 
‘‘ Good !” 


“That was an observing pig, or 


shouted another passen- 
| ger. 
he would never have found his way 
'through such a curve. He must have 
been related to the ‘learned pig,’ I 
think.” 

“Possibly he was,” observed Mr. 
| Naylor. “ His conduct certainly teaches 
| that the utmost care of the farmer is 
not always sufficient to protect him 
from such depredations as those we saw 
being committed just now.” 





NEDDY NAYLOR’S TRIP TO WILLOUGHBY LAKE. 


“ Right, sir,” said the narrator of the 
pig story. “And I will just tell you 
how my friend’s pig came out. Havy- 
ing found out the secret of the hollow 


log, my friend shifted it so that both | 


ends should lie outside the fence. He 
then watched the pig, and soon saw it 
return to the log, crawl in at the hole 
and come out at the other end. Find- 
ing himself on the wrong side of the 
fence, the pig gazed round and gave a 


grunt of surprise. He re-entered the 


log, crawled through, and still found 
gave a| 


himself outside. He then 
grunt of fear, and trotted from the 


fence as fast as his legs could carry 


from St. Johnsbury. Neddie thought 
it was a very beautiful sheet of water. 
He admired the mountains, which rise 


abruptly on each side. He was delight- 


149 


,him. He was evidently beat. My 
friend told me that from that time, he 
'couldn’t drive that hog up to the fence 
of his cornfield.” 
Neddie, with all the other passen- 
gers, was much amused by this pleasant 
anecdote. It was followed by others of 
a similar character, for every passenger 
had a hog story to tell. In this way 
the hours of their journey soon fled, 
and in due time they found themselves 
in pleasant quarters, with mine host of 
the St. Johnsbury House. 

The next day, Neddie and his father 
made an excursion to the famous Wil- 
loughby Lake, about twenty miles 


ed with a sail he took upon its surface 
ina pretty little boat. He tried his 
skill in fishing and drew several fine 
muscolungs, a species of large trout, 
from its waters. The boatmen amused 
him also, by relating some wonderful 
stories about the bears, which used to 
frequent the forests around the lake. 
But he was pleased most of all with the 


echoes given back by the mountains, 
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ONE WAY TO TREAT THE 


from the middle of the lake, when the 
boatman blew a blast froma horn. 

“ Hark,” cried Neddie, “* How won- 
derful There! *¢ counted six dis- 
tinct echoes. Well, this beats Echo 
Lake, all over. Do blow again, sir.” 

The boatman again sounded, and 
Neddie’s delight 
was of the opinion that Willoughby 
Lake was equal to any sight he had 
In my next 


was renewed. He 


seen during his journey. 
I will tell you of his return home. 
F. F 


———_—___ ___- -_-_____ —___ __-—~ 


ONE WAY TO TREAT THE BABY. 

Our baby! Ah! there is no baby 
like ours. He is the sweetest, prettiest, 
brightest, happiest little fellow in the 
world. You can’t find another baby to 
match him anywhere; at least, so we 
all think at our house, about our baby. 

And yet, an Indian lecturer told the 
ladies in our village, how to treat the 
babies. O, the cruel man! He ad- 
vised mothers to tie their babies, as 
soon as they were born, to a board, 
bind them down tight, and keep them 
there, most of the time till they are ten 
months old. “Turn aside the head,” 
said he,“ and then when the board gets 
knocked over, it wont break the child’s 
nose.” He summed up other advan- 
tages as follows; “You see, ladies,” 
(holding up a specimen,) “the child’s 
hands are tied down, so it can’t scratch 
its own eyes out, and can’t scratch its 
mother’s breast, too: it can’t wriggle 
about, and get very tired it can’t bend 
Over, and must grow straight; when 
the mother goes out after herbs, she 
can hang it on a tree, and snakes can’t 


bite it; when it cries, the mother can | 


BABY.——- ONLY THIS ONCE. 





swing it across her back, and rock it so 
(swaying his body to and fro); and 
can carry it a great distance in this 
manner, too; can set it up side of the 
wigwam, very handy; and when canoe 
turns over, the child swim off on the 
board, and don’t drown; and its back 
don’t break across his mother’s arm, 
because the board supports it; the 
child can’t crawl into the fire, and burn 
up, too; can leave it a long time, 
all safe. So I think this much best 
way, ladies, much best!” I am sure 
this advice wont be taken at our house. 
Why, our baby would die under such 
coarse treatment. The dear fellow, he 
shall be treated with affection. 


ONLY THIS ONCE. 


“ Only this once,” said an incautious 
youth, as one Sabbath afternoon he 
directed his way to the frozen river, to 
himself with the exercise of 


amuse 
skating. There was misgiving in his 
words. He had listened that morning 


to a very touching discourse on pro- 
crastination, and returned home unusu- 
ally thoughtful. “ Well, only this once,” 
he repeated, as he pushed out upon 
the ice, and in the exhilaration of the 
exercise, soon forgot its guilt. At 
length he approached the shore, where 
his parents had some time stood, to wit- 
ness the scene which the river afforded. 
“ Once more,” said the youth, “and I 
have done!” and struck out again upon 


the ice: when, in a moment, in the 
presence of his distracted parents, he 
sunk to rise no more! “He that being 
often reproved, hardeneth his neck, 
shall suddenly be destroyed, and that 


without remedy.” 




















COWPER’S MOTHER. 





THE influence of Cowper’s mother 
upon his character, may be learned 
from the following expression of filial 
affection, which he wrote to Lady Hes- 
keth on the receipt of his mother's 
picture; “I had rather possess my 
mother’s picture, than the richest jewel 
in the British crown; for I loved her 
with an affection that her death, fifty 
years since, has not in the least abated.” 

And he penned the following lines 
on that occasion : — 


“My mother! when I learned that thou wast 

dead, 

Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I 
shed ? 

Hovered thy spirit o’er thy sorrowing son, 

Wretch even then, life’s journey just 
begun ? 

Perhaps thou gavest me, though unfelt, a 
kiss ; 

Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in 
bliss — 

Ah, that maternal 
‘ Yes! 999 


smile! it answers, 


EFFECTIVE RETALIATION. — A 
Quaker had a quarrelsome neighbor, 
whose cow being suffered to goat large, 
often broke into the Quaker’s well-cul- 
tivated garden. One morning, having 

| driven the cow from his premises to her 
/|  owner’s house, he said to him: “ Friend 
T , | have driven thy cow home 
once more, and if I find her in my gar- 


” 


den again —” “ Suppose you do,” his 
neighbor angrily exclaimed, “ what will 
you do?” “ Why,” said the Quaker, 
“Tl drive her home to thee again, 
friend T———.” The cow never 
| again troubled the Quaker. 





COWPER’S MOTHER. — A SENSIBLE INDIAN. 
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A SensIBLE Inpran.— An Indian 
passing through the woods one day, 
stopped before a man who was chopping 
wood, and surveyed him with gravity. 
He remarked that every time the man 
brought his axe to the log he sent forth 
a sound somewhat like “ugh,” as if 
that was part of the operation. “ Why 
you speakem ugh when you bring your 
axe down?” said he. The man 
laughed. “Oh, it makes me chop 
faster.” “ Ah! does it? Why you no 
say ugh when you take him up, then 
you chop twice as fast.” 
















THovu Gop Srerest Mre.—A father 
said to his son, who was at a Sabbath 
School, and had attended to what he 
had heard there, “ carry this parcel to 
such a place.” “It is Sabbath,” replied 
the bey. “Put it in your pocket,” 
added the father. “God can see in 
my pocket,” answered the child. 












Almighty God, thy piercing eye, 
Strikes through the shades of night; 
And our most secret actions lie, 
All open to thy sight. 







For there is not a word in my 
tongue, but, lo, O Lord, thou knowest 
it altogether. 

A profane coachman pointing to one 
of his horses he was driving, said to a 
pious traveller, “That horse, Sir, 
knows when I swear at him.” “Yes,” 
replied the traveller, “and so does ONE 
above.” The coachman seemed to feel 
the reproof, and immediately became 
silent. 

My thoughts, before they are my own, 

Are to my God distinctly known, 

He knows the words I mean to speak 

Ere from my opening lips they break. 
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ORIGINAL MUSIC. 


A SONG OF THE FLOWER 


PLOWERS. 
Here comes a mer- 


ry young bu 
, Soprano. 




















GARDEN. 


By J. C. JonNnson. 


-terfly, On bright painted wing,the gay little thing, Comeg 
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In the third verse, ** a buzz, a buzz, a buzz, 
In the fourth verse, ‘* a hum, a bum, a hum, 


a buzz, 
a hum, 


a buzzing honey bee-’’ 


» humming humble bee.’’ 
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“LET IT 





Here comes a beautiful humming-bird; 

As bright as a gem, as swift as a flash, 

A beautiful humming-bird. 

lum. Bird.—Good morrow sweet flowers, 
I've come to play, 

Awhile in the sunshine with you to-day; 

With lilies and roses, with lilies and roses, 

Awhile in the sunshine to-day. 


Buuquets.—Gladly we greet you, O beauti- | 


ful bird, 

Gladly thy welcome the flow’rets have 
heard; 

Thou bright winged rover, till daylight is 
over, 

Be thine through the garden to stray. 


Here comes a busy young honey bee. 

Ne’er stopping to play, she hurries away, 

This busy young honey bee! 

Bee.—O! sweet pretty flowers, I’m happy 
to meet you, 

I thought I would call in passing to greet 
you, 

To a field of white clover, I’m hurrying 
over, 

To gather 

Bouquets.—Honey bee, busy and useful art 


some honey to-day. 


thou, 

From field and from forest, from blossom- 
ing bough, 

Sweet store dost thou gather, for cold win- 
ter weather, 

When flowers of the garden lie low. 


Here comes an honest old humble bee, 
He’s good as fine gold, his heart is not cold, | 
An honest old friend is he. 
Hum. Bee.—How d'ye do, ladies; I’ve come | 





to see, 
If you will dispose to an honest old bee, | 
Of honey for money, of honey for money, 


To an honest old humble bee. 

Bouquets—Humble bee, humble bee, wel- 
come art thou, 

Of all the fair flowers in the garden that | 
crow, 


Though some may be fairer, there is none 


that is rarer, 
Than honesty, faithful and true. 


sess sees 
ee 


' around the school-house. 


| daybreak to remind 


| and my own heart! 


ALONE.” 153 
“LET IT ALONE.” | 
| AN OLD MAN’S TESTIMONY. | 


- When about twelve years of age, my 
school-master treated me very harshly. 





| To be sure, I took it sadly to heart; 
| but I dare say, had I been left to my- 
self in this affair, and my school-fellows 
been satisfied in letting me alone, it 
Instead of that, 
however, I was soon surrounded by 


would have passed by. 


busy-bodies, who knew, they said, that 
“] had too much spirit to put up with 
such tyranny.” Many were the hard 
things they said of my master, and 
many the compliments they paid me 
on the spirit I possessed; so that, in a 
short time, I was wrought up into a 
high fit of indignation, and determined 
Night 
‘ame on: we retired to rest, and my 


to run away next morning. 


courage began to cool very fast, as my 
school-fellows, one after another fell 
asleep. I lay awake the better part of 
the night, revolving in my mind my 
intended departure, and listening to 


‘the wind, which whistled dreadfully 


Sorely did I 
repent of the silly resolution that I had 
made. It was, however, too late; for I 
had committed myself to my school-fel- 
lows, who had not forgot long before 
me that “I had 


_too much spirit to submit to such tyr- 


anny.” Soup I got with a heavy heart, 
and ran away from school. 


It was a sad aflair; and how much 


| better had it been if my school-fellows 


had let it alone, and not brought trouble 
upon my parents, my school-master, 
If such an event 
should ever occur toany of your school- 
fellows, letit alone my boys, let it alone. 
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PENCIL DRAWING-LESSONS FOR PRACTICE. 


PENCIL DRAWING-LESSONS FOR PRACTICE. 


Y some means or oth- 
er my drawing lessons 
have been crowded 
out lately. I hope you 
won't look “blue” 
about it. If you have 
pouted a little and scold- 
ed somewhat, pray don’t do 
Francis Forrester 






man — almost as sensitive as the sen- 
sitive plant which shrinks from the 
slightest touch. So don’t scold him. 
Besides you don’t look well when you 
scold. Noone does. Some of the an- 
cients used to teach their young men 
to hate drunkenness by showing them 
drunken slaves. So I have thought, if 


children could get a peep at their 


is a very sensitive old gentle-| 


faces when they are disfigured by ill 
temper — could they see themselves 
when their lips pout, cheeks swell, eyes 
look red and wicked, they would be 
almost frightened. Certainly they 
would be careful how they let a bad 
temper spoil their pretty faces a second 
time. To help you to see the differ- 
ence between a good and ill natured 
face I have inserted a picture of a 
double face. Viewed one way this 
gentleman looks clever enough to excite 
good humor. Turned upside down — 
O dear, the sight of him is enough to 
give one the tooth ache. Take care then 
and don’t look cross, because you hav’nt 
had a drawing lesson lately. 

This month I want you to draw the 
tree which is at the top of this page. 
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If you do it well, it will be enough | ment satisfied her that safety did not 
for one lesson. To draw it you need | lie that way. So putting on a smiling 
no other instruction beyond what I | countenance, she said with the great- 
have given you before. If you want|est apparent cordiality, “That is a 
strange idea, George; but would it 
not be a pity to spoil this pretty new 
lace tippet Ihave got? I'll just step 
to my room to put it off, and be with 
you again in half a minute.” Without 
waiting to give him time to consider, 
she stepped lightly across the floor, and 
passed out. In another moment she 
was safe in her room, whence she easily 
gave alarm, and returned when the 
madman was secured. 


METAL TOOLS. 

Art the building of King Solomon’s 
Temple, there was not heard the sound 
of axe, hammer, or any tools of brass or 
to draw something else, copy the double iron, to disturb the peaceful sanctity of 
face, or any other picture, in this num- | that holy place. The stones were hewn 
ber of my Magazine. F. F. in the quarry, there carved, marked, 

oe ccitendi et ke an and numbered. The timber was felled 
PRESENCE OF MIND. and prepared in the forest of Lebanon, 
’ ... , |and conveyed by boats from Tyre to 

A a ee rs ating in Joppa; the metals were fused and cast 
her drawing-190m alone, when the! on the plains of Zeredathah; after 
only other inmate of the house, a bro- | which the whole was conveyed to Jeru- 
ther, who, for a time, had been betraying S 
a tendency to unsoundness of mind, 
entered with a carving-knife in his 
hand, and, shutting the door, came up 
to her and said, “‘ Margaret, an odd idea 
has occurred tome. I wish to paint 
the head of John the Baptist, and I 
think yours might make an excellent 
study for it. So, if you please, I will | 
cut off your head.” The lady looked | 
at her brother’s eye, and seeing in it | new occupant of his seat, he turned on 
no token of a jest, concluded that he | his heel and coolly observed, “ Gentle- 
meant to do as he said. There was an / men, I perceive you have a competent 
open window and a balcony by her | instructor: and I will, therefore, leave 
side, with a street in front; but a mo-| you to your studies.” 


“MY | iV \ — SN 
rf Af Yin. b q 
ff) i) 


{fi 


PS 





salem, and there set up by means of 
mauls, and other wooden instruments 
prepared for the purpose. 


A Goop story is told of Professor 
Humphrey of Amherst College. One 
‘morning, before a recitation, some of 
'the students fastened a live goose on 
the President’s chair. When he en- 
tered the room, and discovered the 
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156 INTERESTING FACTS 


INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT THE} 
BLIND. 


THE organ of vision is considered 
the most Aslicate organization in the 
human frame ; yet many who have been | 
born blind, have been enabled to se | 
by surgical operations, and the follow- | 
ing is an interesting fact concerning 
one of that class. A youth had become 
thirteen years of age when his eyes 
were couched by the surgeon. He! 
thought scarlet the most beautiful color | 
—black was painful. He 
every object touched him; and he could | 





fancied | 


not distinguish by sight ‘wat he per-| 
fectly well knew by feeling — for | 
instance, the cat and dog. When his| 
second eye was couched, he remarked | 
that the objects were not so large in 
appearance to this, as to the one opened | 
at first. Pictures he considered only | 
parti-colored surfaces, and a miniature 
absolutely astonished him, seeming to) 
him like putting a bushel into a pint. 

Stanley the organist, and many blind 
musicians, have been the best perform- 


ers of their time; and a school-mistress 
in England could discover that two 
boys were playing in a distant corner | 


of the room, instead of studying, al-| 
though a person using his eyes could 


not detect the slightest sound. Pro- 
fessor 


in a few moments, 


Sanderson, who was blind, could, 
tell how many per- 


sons were in a mixed company, and of 
each sex. <A blind French lady could 
sew, and thread her own needle. A 


blind man in Derbyshire, England, has | 
actually been a surveyor and planner 


of roads, his ear guiding him as to dis- 
tance as accurately as the eye to others; | 
and the late Justice Fielding, who was! 





lwas at first to be a Gentile 


ABOUT THE BLIND. 


blind, on walking into a room for the 
| first time, after speaking a few words, 
said, —“ This room is about twenty-two 
feet long, and twelve 
high,” all of which was revealed to him 


eighteen wide, 


with accuracy through the medium of 
his ear. Verily, “ we are fearfully and 
wonderfully made.” 


THe WANDERING MINSTRELS OF 
TarRTARY.— In Tartary, the traveller 
| frequently meets with wandering min- 
called Toolholos, who go from 
violin and a flute 


strels, 
| tent to tent with a 

|suspended to their 
received in the Mongol families with 


girdle, and are 


affability and distinction. They remain 


‘often for several days, and at their 


departure are always presented with 
tea, cheese, bladders of wine, and other 


These 


also numerous in China, 


provisions. poet-singers are 
but nowhere 
so popular as in Thibet. They remind 
|us of the minstrels and rhapsodists of 


Greece. — Musical Gazette. 


Aritstocracy.—The learned Sel- 
den thinks that our word Gentleman is 
derived trom Gentile man, and that it 


‘arose from the fact that the aristocracy 
'were everywhere the last who were 


converted to the Christian faith. Long 
after the time of Constantine, when 


the masses had joined the Church, the 
refined, fashionable, conservative, but 
effeminate aristocracy, throughout the 
Roman Empire, long remained heathen, 
or Gentiles. Hence, to be a gentleman 
man, or 
heathen, and a Christian gentleman 
would have been a contradiction in 


terms. 
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NY) AM in fine spirits. 
Wess My heart beats as mu- 
ZS sically as the heart of 
7) a little girl when she is 
as chosen Queen of May 
ay by her merry companions, 
3 6 Don’t you want to know 








what makes Francis Forrester 
so joyous, Master Critic? 
And you, my pretty little blue 
eyes, don’t you feel curious to know 
too? Iwill tell you. Itis because my 
readers are increasing so rapidly. The 
children are finding out that Francis 
Forrester, Esq., is a genuine lover of 
children, and that they can’t get along 
without the monthly visits of his Maga- 


zine. So their names, accompanied by 


bright little gold dollars, come pouring | 


in ata noble rate, and my Magazine 
flies abroad like leaves all over this 
great country, making thousands of 
children wise and happy. Now, when 
[ think of this, I can’t help feeling hap- 
can I? 
must let my old heart leap for joy, my 
eyes brighten, and my lips smile. A 
happy old fellow is Francis Forrester, 


Don't 


py. How 


Esq., you may depend upon it. 
you wish you knew him? 


. ; | 
No, I can’t. I] 


WITH MY READERS. 


A few weeks ago, I saw a sight and 
heard some songs that did me good. 
There is a gentleman in this city 
named Johnson, who teaches children 
and young people to sing. He has 
quite a little army of them under his 
eare. At the time to which I allude, 
he collected his scholars in the Tre- 
mont Temple, where they gave a con- 
cert in presence of hundreds of the 
good people of Boston. They sang a 
Cantata, which means a poem set to 
It was called the Hermit and 
The girls were nearly 
Many of them 
were wreathed in flowers. They sung 
solos, duetts, and chorusses, in a style 


music. 
the Flowers. 
all dressed in white. 


and manner so touching and beautiful, 
it brought tears to many eyes, and 
| filled many hearts with gladness. The 
| children were so well instructed, they 
' went through their parts without fail- 
| ure or mistake guided by the music of 
the organ alone. 

You will find one of these songs 
| with the music for it on another page. 
| Mr. Johnson has very kindly pre- 
pared it for your use. I hope you 
| will sing it, and write me how you 
| like it. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE APRIL 
NUMBER. 


Cuarues A. TINKER’s TRANSPOSITIONS. 
—1. Ogallailahs. 2. Okeechobee. 3. 
Wallawalla. 4. Oruro. 65. Velikioustiong. 
6. Charles A. Tinker. 

LittLe Girv’s Entoma.—Anne R. Allen, 
Sekonk, Massachusetts. 

Artuur G. Hitu’s Extoma.—New York 
City. 

TRANSPOSITIONS. 


1. Mackerel. 7. Anaconda. 
2. Antelope. 8. Ant-eater. 
3. Kingfisher. 9. Armadillo. 
4. Albatross. 10. Star-fish. 
5. Alligator. 11. Dromedary. 
6. Sandhopper. 12. Chameleon. 


ANAGRAMS.—COLLECTION OF PLANTS. 


1. Geraniums, 11. Balsam. 

2. Heart’s ease. 12. Violet. 

8. Belladonna. 13. Carnation. 

4. Marygold. 14. Hydrangea. 
5. Belvidere. 15. Dandelion, 

6. Coriander. 16. Valerian. 

7. Tamarind. 17. Spiderwort. 

8. Oleander. 18. Southernwood. 
9. Nightshade. 19. Spearmint. 
10. Petunia. 20. Anemone. 


LONDON NEWSPAPERS. 
1. Times and Express. 
. Standard. 
. Daily News. 
Evening Sun. 
. Sunday Times. 
. Illustrated London News. 
News of the World. 
Morning Herald. 
Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper. 
Weekly Dispatch. 


CONUNDRUMS, ETC. 


SO DATS crm 69 b9 


_ 


1. Because they are heigh ohs! (high 
hose.) 

2. When it is an ox-hide (ox-ide). 

8. Because he was a capital fellow to 
“right (write) about face!”’ 

4. Flattery. 

5. Because it would be making game of 
him. 

6. A looking glass. 

7. A lead pencil. 


Here are some new puzzles. 
1. 
Shame will bring me into thy face, 
Grief will not let me stay; 
Of joy am I an abiding trace, 
Envy drives me away. 





So long as with thee I still remain, 
Beauty and youth will smile; 
When I am gone, thou’lt seek them in vain; 
They ’ve vanished, alas! the while. 
° 


A fool will allow me but scanty yest, 
I’ve less te do at the wise man’s behest; 
Single am I as a good man’s slave, 
But double when owned by a liar or knave; 
Justice will look at me sharply and well, 
And weigh in the balance each word I tell; 
Yet many will cheat the judge, they say, 
With me for their servant, day by day. 
3. 

A bridge of pearl, in cunning wise, 

Built o’er a sea of gray; 
With lightning speed ’tis seen to rise 

Over our heads away. 
The largest ship with loftiest mast, 

Rides ’neath its arched span; 
Over the bridge no man hath passed 

Since first this world began. 

It comes with the stream, and dies away 

When the water-floods abate. 

The bridge’s name, now I pray thee say, 

And who did the bridge create ? 

Now for my correspondence. 

Here is a letter from a Roxbury 
Miss. 

Roxbury, March 1st, 1855. 
DEAR Mr. FORRESTER: 

My father has lately subscribed for your 
Magazine, and I take great pleasure in read- 
ing it. Will you please insert the following 
enigma. 

Iam composed of 15 letters. My 1, 10, 
7, 5, is a part of a tree; my 13, 2, 1, 14, isa 
beast of burden; my 13, 14, 12, 1, is an arti- 
cle of food; my 11, 10, 7, is a part of the 
ocean; my 5, 2, 8, is what most people are 
fond of; my 3, 6, 4, is a lamentation; my 9, 
6, 2, 15, 14, is a small cup; my whole is the 
writer’s name. 

Martha of Cape Cod sends me a rid- 
dle in rhyme. 

RIDDLE. 
First take a word that does silence pro- 
claim, 
Which backwards and forwards does still 
spell the same; 
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Then add to the first a feminine name, 
Which backwards and forwards does still 
spell the same. 


An instrument too which lawyers oft frame, 


spell the same. 
And a very rich 
name, 


Both backwards and forwards 


backwards and forwards does still 
spell the same; 
The initials of these when joined for a/ 
name, 
To which every young lady may one day | 
lay claim, 
And which backwards and forwards does 
still spell the same. 


She also sends me the following : 


Both 





GEOGRAPHICAL ALLITERATION. 
The Brewers should to Malta go, 
And Fools to rocks of Scilly; 
The Quakers all to Friendly Isles, 
And Furriers all to Chili. 


Spinsters should to the Needles zo, 
Wine-bibbers to Burgundy; 
Butchers to Oxford take their stand, 
Wags poke their fun at Fundy. 
Lovers should fly to Cape Good Hope, 
To some Cape Horn is plain; 
Debtors should go to Ow, 
Our Sailors to the Main. 
Bold Bachelors to the United States, 
Maids to the Isle of Man; 
The Doctors should to Botany go, 
And Bootblacks to Japan. 
The little squalling bawling babes, 
That nightly break our rest, 
Should be packed off to Babylon, 
| | To Lapland or to Brest 
| | Lawyers to Blackstone bend their way, 
| And while the miser waits 
His passage to the Guinea Coast, 
Spendthrifts are in the Straits. 
The Quarrelsome in /reland, 
Will find the proper level; 





Which backwards and forwards does still | 
fruit whose botanical | 

| a window ? 
does still | 
spell the same. | 


And a musical note which all will pro- | 
claim, 
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The Printer when he sets these lines 
May post off to the “ devil.’ * 


PUZZLE. 
Npect xxxxxxx eee’s in this world. 


CONUNDRUMS. 
What most resembles a cat looking out of 


Ans. A cat looking in. 
Why is the minister like a locomotive ? 
Ans. Because you look out for him while 
the bell rings. 
HISTORY. 
The oldest man that ever lived, died 
before his father. 
A shop-keeper having a hogshead to sell, 
A paper affixed with a nail; 
And being unable correctly to spell, 
Thereon had written “ for sail.”’ 


When shortly a schoolboy along the street 
came, 
Who chancing the paper to spy, 
After pointing his pencil, wrote under the 
same, 
“ For freight at the bung-hole apply.” 


athe 


Here is a letter from a Green Moun- 
tain boy, Who can guess his name ? 
He answers several puzzles and says, 


Burlington, March 8th, 1855. 

Mr. Forrester: Dear Sir:— My father 
has taken your Magazine for us several 
years, and we are very much pleased with 
it. Iam a little boy 8 years old. I have 
some brothers and sisters, and as soon as 
we get your Magazine we try to find the 
answers to the puzzles. I send you an 
enigma and some puzzles. I hope they 
will puzzle some of your boys and girls as 
they have puzzled me. 

I am composed of 12 letters. My 7, 5, 11, 
3, is a medicine; my 7, 10, . is something 
in every church; my 1, 6, 4, 12, is some- 
thing very deep; my 8, 1, 11. is a bird; my 
9, 8, 8, 3, is used in clothing; my 4, 2, 10, 
1s what naughty children often do; my 2) 
11, 4, is what persons often are; my whole 
is the name of the writer. 


* The iene cut in a printing-office. 
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PUZZLE. 
Why is a horse half way through a gate 
like a penny ? 
TRANSPOSITION. 
BEENREEZ — a scripture name. 


Here is a letter from one of my new 
subscribers. I hope he will be very 
successful in getting his playmates to 
take my Magazine. 

Brunswick, Me., March 10. 

DEAR Mr. Forrester: —I do not go to 
school now, and as I have plenty of time, I 
thought I would write you a letter this 
afternoon. 
since January, and like it very much in- 
I mean to get as many new subscri- 
I send 


deed. 
bers as I can among my playmates. 
you an enigma, which 1f you please you 
nay insert in your Magazine. 

Iam composed of 23 letters. My 16, 17, 
18, 19, 10, 21, 22, is a town in Massachu- 
setts; my 8, 2, 19, is a pronoun; my 20, 21, 
1, is an animal; my 7, 9, 4, 3, 1s a coin; my 
15, dD. 14, is Hf drink: 


12, 18, 6, is a river in England; my whole 
is a distinguished writer. 
Yours truly, Atonzo C. JorpDAN. 
Georgetown, D. C. January 2d, 1855. 
Mr. Forrester— Dear Sir:— Being 
tired of doing nothing during the holidays, 
we thought we might as well write to you, 
and wish youa“ happy New Year.” We 
all like your Magazine very much down 
here, and no wonder, for it is the best Boys’ 
and Girls’ Magazine in the Union, and the 
December number especially is full of 
interest, but there is not so many letters in 
the 


chit-chat department as usual. 


my 23, 3, 18, 6, 11, 13, | 
is an island in the Mediterranean Sea; my | 


1 have taken your Magazine | 
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The | 


answer.to Gertie and Lizzie’s first enigma ! 


is The American Revolution, to their see- 
ond Frances Sargent Osgood; and to A. B. 


N’s conundrum, S X, (Essex). We send 
an enigma. 


Iam composed of 12 letters. My 6, 2, 4, 


10, 3, is a bird; my 2, 8, 6, 11. 1s a part of | 


the face; my 9, 12, is an adjective pronoun; 

my 1, 5, 7, is 

My whole was a distinguished Roman. 
W. S. L. and §. H. P. 


| 
| 


MY READERS. 





ENIGMA. 


Iam composed of 22 letters. My 14, 5, 
18, is a boy’s name; my 17, 16, 21, 13, 3, is 
what kept Paul humble; my 20, 5, 10, 4, is 
akind of cloth used for ornament by the 
iadies; my 11, 2, 9, 22, 14, 3,1, is one of 
the senses; my 4, 19, 2, is one of the most 
useiul organs of man; my 8, 21, 3, 2, is one 
of three parts the earth is divided into; my 
15, 7, 20, 4, 1, 16, 12, 3, 19, isa range of 
mountains. My whole is the name of a 
distinguished General. 

C. A. T. 


Here is a letter from a New Hamp- 
shire miss. She answers several puz- 
I’m glad her little brother loves 


Perhaps he will be an editor 


zles. 
to read. 
one day, who knows ? 

Claremont, March 21, 1855. 


Mr. Forrester?:—I thought I would 
write to you and tell you how much I like 
your beautiful Magazine. I think it grows 
decidedly better every year. The only 
fault I have to find with it, is, that it does 
not come once a week, instead of once a 
month. 

Father has taken it for me ever since it 
was first published. My little brother loves 
very much to read it. He is only six years 
old, but he reads a great deal. 

Respectfully, Susan A. S. 

Here is an ink portrait — not very 
flattering, I confess, to my vanity. 
“ Peaked nose,” and “low forehead,” 
—ahem! well, what next? 

Union, April 5th, 1855. 

Mr. Forrester:—Dear sir:—I like your 
Magazine better and better. Laura Cham- 
berlin said she thought all your readers 
would like to see your likeness; if they all 
would not, I should like to very much, and 
And as for 
your looks, in my imagination, I think you 
man, you are 


my sister said she should too. 
look very well for an old 
about middle stature, pretty stout, blue 
eyes, short chin, peaked nose, and low fore- 


head. I cannot find out any of the transpo- 


a vessel used for drinking. | Sitions or enigmas except one transposition, 
a ve g. | 


| No 8&8. 


I think the answer is Anteater. 
From your friend. NarHan B. Wess. 


1 
EEE 
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woman. Her name, 
prior to her marriage, 
was Mary Loveti 


something of her childhood 
and history, when I tell you 
that she had a lovely and beau- 
tiful spirit ; that she did not live to 


MRS. MARY L. WARE. 


EHOLD, my children, | childhood to the grave, she was a bright 
the portrait of a good | 


PicKARD. Iam sure you | 
will be pleased to know 


sunbeam, shedding a calm, holy light 
on the pathway of her parents, relations, 
husband or children. 

Mary Lovell Pickard was born in 
Boston, Oct. 2, 1798. Her father, 
Mark Pickard, was a merchant. Her 
mother was the grand-daughter of a 
well known Boston school-master, long 
known as “ Master Lovell.” 

Mary’s mother was a pious lady, who 


please herself; but made it her chief} ¥as careful to instruct her child about 


pleasure to promote the happiness of 


her friends. All through her life, from loved to listen to the sweet words which 


God and her duty, very early. Mary 
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MRS. MARY L. WARE. 








This charming sweetness and tender- 
ness of spirit, so constantly shown, won 


fell from her mother’s lips, and to sing | 

the sacred songs she taught her. Little | 

Mary used to feel very happy when, at | all hearts, and little Mary became a 
bed-time, she sat on her mother’s lap, | universal favorite on board the ship, as 
her head resting on her mother’s bosom, she had been among her relatives on 
singing her evening hymn: shore. 

Mary was not sent to school during 
her childhood. Her good mother pre- 
ferred to act the part of teacher, her- 
Mary made along voyage when she | self. Mary improved rapidly under 


“ Teach me to live, that I may dread 
The grave as little as my bed;”’ &c. 


was only three years old. Her parents | her instructions, until she was thirteen 
took her with them to England, where | years old, when she was sent to Hing- 


- she spent a year or two and made every | ham, and placed under the care of the 


body love her who came in her way. | Misses Cushing, whose school enjoyed 
Mary was always happy herself, and|a high reputation. Here, Miss Mary 
that made those happy who were near | showed herself to be an apt and dili- 
her. She was obedient, too; for she | gent scholar, and in a short time 
never seemed even to think of doing | became a very great favorite with all 
anything which her parents forbade her 
todo. Ifshe felt inclined to do what Thus far, Mary’s life had been passed 
her mother thought was not best, she |in sunshine. Like a beautiful butterfly 


her school companions. 


instantly yielded when her mother said, | in a summer bower, she had spent her 
“Tt will make me unhappy, my child, 
if you do that.” 

While on the voyage home, Mary’s | sweeping over life’s more desolate spots. 
fifth birth-day arrived. The captain, | But now, Mary was called to endure 
with whom she was a favorite, promised | sorrow. Scarcely six months of her 
her some baked potatoes for dinner, by | school life had passed at Hingham, 
way of a treat. But the poor cook | when a letter called her home to watch 
being very busy, let them burn. The | beside the sick-bed of her mother. 
captain was quite angry at this, and | She obeyed the sammons; and for the 
gave vent to his anger by saying, next six months moved, with the 

“T'll give the fellow the cat-o’-nine- | thoughtfulness. of a woman, and the 
tails!” gentleness of a spirit, round her moth- 

Mary thought the captain meant er’s chamber. Then came death, and 
what he said. Her feeling heart could | her beloved mother was taken from 
not endure the thought of the poor| her. Her father was a man of broken 
cook’s punishment, and with the tears | spirit. He had lost his property and 
running from her eyes she said to the | needed a consoler. Strange as it may 
captain, | seem, he looked to his young and gen- 

“Please not to hurt the kind, good | tle daughter to do for him what he as @ 
sailor. He didn’t mean to burn the | father ought to have done for her. 
potatoes.” ' But she did not shrink from the task. 





early years beneath her mother’s eye, 
undisturbed by the storms which were 
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Hiding her own grief, she tried to 
soothe his chafed and sorrowing spirit. 
For eleven years that weary hearted 
man found strength in the encourage- 
ment, and light in the beaming cheer- 
fulness of this lovely girl. He then 
died, and at the age of twenty-five, 
Miss Pickard found herself an orphan. 

We next find Miss Pickard in Eng- 
land, renewing her early acquaintance- 
ship with her father’s relations. While 
there, she visited some poor relations at 
a place called Osmotherly. She found 
her friends sick with a fever, which 
was spreading itself all over the village. 
The people, terrified by a disease which 
baffled the skill of their physician, were 
dying off rapidly. The sick were 
badly cared for, and fear reigned tri- 
umphant over all. 

Into this fever-stricken village, Miss 
Pickard went with strong heart and 
cheerful looks, to nurse her sick aunt. 
Bravely she bore up among the terri- 
fied people: encouraged them to hope, 
and taught them to oppose the fever by 
cleansing and purifying their abodes 
and by being careful of their diet. Her 
presence was like an angel’s visit. It 
wrought wonders. For her labors and 
influence the simple hearted villagers 
loved her, called her the “ good lady,” 
and never ceased to cherish her image 
in their memories. But her generous 
toils were well nigh fatal to herself. 
She took the fever, and narrowly 
escaped an early grave. But the good 
God preserved her; she recovered, and 
returned to her native land again. 

When she was twenty-nine years 


old, she married the Rev. Henry Ware, | 
Jr., to whom she became a companion 
indeed. She also became the mother 
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|of several children, whom she reared 
with a love and tenderness peculiarly 
'herown. After a wedded life of six- 
| teen years, she was called to lay her 
beloved husband in the grave. 
years afterwards, she was laid beside 
him in the quietude of Mount Auburn, 
and her gentle spirit ascended to join 


Six 





him in their Father’s house above. 

My children, you have seen this 
lovely woman spending her life in one 
long effort to make others happy. 
| Would you like to know if this manner 
of life made her happy? Listen to her 
own words, spoken of her past life just 





before she died: “It has been a beau- 
tiful experience,” she said. “I have 
been so happy —no one can tell how 
happy.” 

Would you be happy too, young 
reader? Live like Mrs. Ware. Be 
| like a gentle star, ever beaming with 
| brightness on all around you. Make 
| others happy, and you will be happy 
too. F. F. 





THe Spiper’s Love OF HER 
PrRoGENy.—AIl her limbs, one by one, 
|may be torn from her body without 
forcing her to abandon her hold of the 
cocoon in which she has wrapped her 
'eggs; and if, without mangling the 
|mother, it be skillfully removed from 
her, and suddenly thrown out of sight, 
'she instantly loses all her activity, 
| seems paralyzed, and coils her tremu- 
lous limbs as if mortally wounded. If 
the bag be returned, her ferocity and 
| strength are restored the moment she 
_has perception of its presence, and she 
rushes to her treasure to defend it to 
‘the last—Professor Hentz. 
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fell from her mother’s lips, and to sing | This charming sweetness and tender- 
ness of spirit, so constantly shown, won 
Mary used to feel very happy when, at all hearts, and little Mary became a 
bed-time, she sat on her mother’s lap, | universal favorite on board the ship, as 
her head resting on her mother’s bosom, | she had been among her relatives on 


the sacred songs she taught her. Little 


singing her evening hymn: shore. 
“Teach me to live, that I yet aren freuen rae to school during 
The grave as little as my bed;’’ &c. er good mother pre- 
ferred to act the part of teacher, her- 
Mary made along voyage when she | self. Mary improved rapidly under 
was only three years old. Her parents | her instructions, until she was thirteen 
took her with them to England, where | years old, when she was sent to Hing- 
she spent a year or two and made every ham, and placed under the care of the 
body love her who came in her way. | Misses Cushing, whose school enjoyed 
Mary was always happy herself, and |a high reputation. Here, Miss Mary 
that made those happy who were near | showed herself to be an apt and dili- 
her. She was obedient, too; for she | gent scholar, and in a short time 
never seemed even to think of doing | became a very great favorite with all 
anything which her parents forbade her | her school companions. 
todo. Ifshe felt inclined to do what Thus far, Mary’s life had been passed 
her mother thought was not best, she m sunshine. Like a beautiful butterfly 


instantly yielded when her mother said, |in a summer bower, she had spent her 
“Tt will make me unhappy, my child, | early years beneath her mother’s eye, 
if you do that.” | undisturbed by the storms which were 

While on the voyage home, Mary’s | sweeping over life’s more desolate spots. 
Jifth birth-day arrived. The captain, | But now, Mary was called to endure 
with whom she was a favorite, promised | sorrow. Scarcely six months of her 
her some baked potatoes for dinner, by | school life had passed at Hingham, 
way of a treat. But the poor cook | when a letter called her home to watch 
being very busy, let them burn. The | beside the sick-bed of her mother. 
captain was quite angry at this, and | She obeyed the summons; and for the 
gave vent to his anger by saying, 'next six months moved, with the 

“T’ll give the fellow the cat-o’-nine- | thoughtfulness. of a woman, and the 
tails!” gentleness of a spirit, round her moth- 

Mary thought the captain meant /er’s chamber. Then came death, and 
what he said. Her feeling heart could | her beloved mother was taken from 
not endure the thought of the poor ‘her. Her father was a man of broken 
cook’s punishment, and with the tears | spirit. He had lost his property and 
running from her eyes she said to the | needed a consoler. Strange as it may 
captain, | seem, he looked to his young and gen- 

“Please not to hurt the kind, good | tle daughter to do for him what he as a 
sailor. He didn’t mean to burn the | | father ought to have done for her. 
potatoes.” | But she did not shrink from the task. 
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Hiding her own grief, she tried to| of several children, whom she reared 
soothe his chafed and sorrowing spirit. | with a love and tenderness peculiarly 
For eleven years that weary hearted | her own. After a wedded life of six- 
man found strength in the encourage-| teen years, she was called to lay her 
ment, and light in the beaming cheer-| beloved husband in the grave. Six 
fulness of this lovely girl. He then | years afterwards, she was laid beside 
died, and at the age of twenty-five, | him in the quietude of Mount Auburn, 
Miss Pickard found herself an orphan. | and her gentle spirit ascended to join 
We next find Miss Pickard in Eng-| him in their Father’s house above. 
land, renewing her early acquaintance-| My children, you have seen this 
ship with her father’s relations. While | lovely woman spending her life in one 
there, she visited some poor relations at | long effort to make others happy. 
a place called Osmotherly. She found | Would you like to know if this manner 
of life made her happy? Listen to her 


her friends sick with a fever, which 
was spreading itself all over the village. | own words, spoken of her past life just 
The people, terrified by a disease which | before she died: “It has been a beau- 
baffled the skill of their physician, were | tiful experience,” she said. “I have 
dying off rapidly. The sick were | been so happy—no one can tell how 
badly cared for, and fear reigned tri- | happy.” 
umphant over all. Would you be happy too, young 
Into this fever-stricken village, Miss | reader? Live like Mrs. Ware. Be 
Pickard went with strong heart and | like a gentle star, ever beaming with 
cheerful looks, to nurse her sick aunt. | brightness on all around you. Make 
Bravely she bore up among the terri-| others happy, and you will be happy 
fied people: encouraged them to hope, | too. Ey. ¥, 
and taught them to oppose the fever by : 
cleansing and purifying their abodes 
and by being careful of their diet. Her| Tue Sprper’s Love OF HER 
presence was like an angel’s visit. It | PRoGeNy.—All her limbs, one by one, 
wrought wonders. For her labors and| may be torn from her body without 
influence the simple hearted villagers | forcing her to abandon her hold of the 
loved her, called her the “ good lady,” | cocoon in which she has wrapped her 
and never ceased to cherish her image | eggs; and if, without mangling the 
in their memories. But her generous | mother, it be skillfully removed from 
toils were well nigh fatal to herself. | her, and suddenly thrown out of sight, 
She took the fever, and narrowly|she instantly loses all her activity, 
escaped an early grave. But the good | seems paralyzed, and coils her tremu- 
God preserved her; she recovered, and | lous limbs as if mortally wounded. If 
returned to her native land again. | the bag be returned, her ferocity and 
When she was twenty-nine years | strength are restored the moment she 
old, she married the Rev. Henry Ware, | has perception of its presence, and she 
Jr., to whom she became a companion | rushes to her treasure to defend it to 
indeed. She also became the mother | the last.—Professor Hentz. 
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Description. Head crested, the crest- 
feathers tipped with black; rest of the | 
head and neck light red; fore part of 
the back purplish red, middle part 
barred with black and reddish white ; 
wings black, barred with several bands 
of white; tail white, crossed with a sin- 
gle white band; length twelve inches. 

This is a very handsome bird, an in- 


or five, of a greyish white color, spotted 
with brown. 

In captivity it is said to become very 
familiar and entertaining, climbing up 
the clothes of its owner and perching 
on his shoulders. It is fond of bugs 
and beetles, killing and beating them 
with its beak into a ball which it throws 
into the air, and then catches and swal- 
lows. 

The hoopoe was well known to the 
ancients, and figures under the name 
of Epops in Aristophanes’ play of “ The 
Birds.” In the old materia medica, its 
heart was said to be good against pains 
in the side; its tongue suspended 
around the neck helped a bad memory ; 
and he who wished to be visited by 
wonderful dreams had only to anoint 
his temples with its blood. 








Poor Sorprer’s Brarns.—lIt is 
somewhere related that a poor soldier, 
having had his skull fractured, was 
told by the doctor that his brains were 
visible. “‘ Do write to father,” he replied, 
“and tell him of it, for he always said 


habitant of the southern countries of | I had no brains.” 


Europe, whence it occasionally migrates 
into the British Islands. It has also 
been observed in Africa and Asia, 
which are supposed to be its winter 
quarters. Of its habits in the wild 
state little seems to be known. It is 
said to be fond of frequenting moist 
places, where it searches on the ground 
for its food, which consists of various 
kinds of insects. Its nest is placed in 
the hole of a tree, and is made of grass 
lined with feathers. The eggs are four 





O, NEVER hold malice! it poisons our life 
With the hail-drops of hate, and the 
nightshade of strife; 
Let us scorn what we must, and despise 
where we may, 
But let anger, like sunlight, go down with 
the day. 





LABOR is life! ’ Tis the still water falleth; 

Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth ; 

Keep the watch wound, or the dark rust 
assaileth. 
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THE GIFTS OF THE DWARFS. 


A GERMAN LEGEND. 


ago there lived an old 
man in a village, who, 
with his wife, used to 


a 
m) ple, and thus earn their 


living. Benedict was the 
but what was denied him in 
worldly goods was amply made up to 
him in two other endowments, one of 
which was very desirable and the other 
as undesirable; namely, he had a very 
excellent heart, and a terrible hump on 
his back. The first gained him many 
friends, and endeared him to every 
body, but by reason of the latter he 
often had to endure the unfeeling jests 
of the idle vagabonds of the streets. 
And indeed this hump was a little too 
big, for if Benedict wished to sit down, 
he must either take a chair without a 
back, or else let himself down flat on 
the floor, because this burdensome em- 
bellishment of his was forever in the 
way. Even his wife, who loved him 
dearly, and who before their marriage 
never thought anything at all about the 
hump, in the course of a year began to 
think it was rather uncomely, and she 
would often say: “ Ah! dear Bene- 
dict, how handsome you would be, if 
your back was a little more slender! 
I believe you would be the handsomest 
man in the whole village.” 

This observation Benedict had to 
hear repeated one day when he was 





GREAT many years | returning with his wife from their day’s 


labor. 

They had been turning hay for a 
rich neighbor, and as they were not 
lazy hirelings, who ran away from their 
work as soon as the prayer-bell sounded, 
but were willing to labor till their work 
was done, they came home unusually 
late. ‘The meadows in which they had 
been at work lay along distance from 
the village. The stars already twink- 
led high in heaven, and the night was 
far advanced. Benedict must cross a 
wide heath which was not considered 
safe by night. But he had never done 
harm to man or beast, and s0 he had 
a clear conscience, and was afraid of 
nothing. 

“Come, Lisette,” said he, “let’s 
make haste, and get over the heath as 
soon as possible, for wicked dwarfs live 
there, who compel belated wanderers 
to dance till their breath gives out, and 
they are found the next morning lying 
dead in the open air.” 

They walked hastily on. But when 
they came to the middle of the heath, 
where a great quantity of stone blocks 
were lying about, among which the 
dwarfs dwell, a long row of little ko- 
bolds rushed out upon them. Some of 
them carried great horns on which they 


blew, and the others, with hands joined, 
| danced about, forming a great circle 
around Benedict and his wife, whom 
they thus enclosed in their midst. 

“ Alackaday!” cried Benedict to 
his wife, “* We are Tost ! 


If the dwarfs 

















force us to dance, it is all over with 
us.” 

Dame Lisette clung tightly to her 
husband, and could not speak for ter- 
rory 

The dwarfs were actually making 
preparation to force the good people to 
dance. But they had no sooner ap- 
proached Benedict than they started 
back with a loud shriek, and cried in a 
singing tone :— 


“Let him go, let him go, 
The sickle protects him; 
Ah! the sickle protects him, 
Safe, away let him go.”’ 


“Aha!” thought Benedict, “they 
are afraid of the sickle. In my whole 
life I never thought that that thing was 
of any other use than to cut grass.” 

He drew his wife hastily along with 
him, and they soon reached their home 
in safety. But all night his thoughts 
were very busy. He thought about 
the hump which his wife had to-day for 
the third time found so ugly, and about 
the dwarfs who understood so many 
arts, and who were so afraid of his sickle. 
He said not a word, but in the morn- 
ing, when he got up, he thought, “I 
know what I will do.” 

At evening, he contrived it so that 


he should go home alone. He waited 


till the stars glistened in the sky, like | 


millions of precious gems, and nobody 
dared at that late hour to go near the 
heath. Then he took his sickle in his 
hand and went straight to the heath. 

The dwarfs saw him coming, when 
he was a good way off, and they called 
out in a friendly way, “ See! there 
comes Benedict !” 

“Yes,” answered Benedict, “now I 
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THE DWARFS. 


know that you live in my neighbor- 
| hood, I have come to pay you a visit.” 

“That is brave,” cried the dwarfs. 
“ Will you dance a little with us?” 

“ Do not take it ill, dear little peo- 
ple, but I am very short-breathed, and 
I could not hold out long.” 

“We will stop as soon as you say 
so.” 

“Will you promise me that?” said 
Benedict, who thought it would be no 

| harm to have one round with them, for 
|the sake of getting into their good 
graces. 

“ We promise it,” answered the little 
people. 

“ Swear it by my sickle!” 

“ We swear it by your sickle.” 

Benedict trusted the little people, 
stepped into the ring, and the dance 


| began. 
The dwarfs sung as they danced, but 
it was always the same thing over and 
| over again : 
“Monday, Tuesday, Wed-nes-day, 
Monday, Tuesday, Wed-nes-day.”’ 
Benedict bore this for a while, then 
he stood still and said: ‘“ All due def- 
erence to you, little people, but your 
song is horribly monotonous; you always 
stick in the middle of the week, and you 
never get over the middle; with your 
permission I will add another line, but 
you must put up with it, good or bad, 


for I’m no rhymster.” 
“ Excellent! let us hear,” cried the 
| dwarfs. 
Benedict began to sing :— 
“Monday, Tuesday, Wed-nes-day, 
Thursday, Friday, likewise say.” 
| The dwarfs manifested the most lively 
“ Bravo! bravo!” they 





| emotions. 


oo 
| 
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cried, and crowded around Benedict. ; allowed him to tell her how he had 


“Thou art an unequalled poet, and 
canst dance famously. Sing it once 
more!” 

Benedict sang it over again :— 


“Monday, Tuesday, Wed-nes-day, 
Thursday, Friday, likewise say.” 


The dwarfs whirled in a dizzy dance, 
as if mad with joy, then hastened again 
to Benedict and cried out all at once: 
* Hast thou any wish ? 
thou ? 
ty ? 

“we will fulfil it !” 

“ Are you in earnest ?” asked Bene- 
dict, surprised. 

‘Sober earnest. Wish! Wish!” 

“ Now, then,” said Benedict, “ just 
look here. [ have a hump which I 
like none of the best, and it does not 
seem to please my wife any better; 
could you help me off with it!” 

‘ Never fear that. Come here.” 

They seized Bendict, and began to 
toss him like a ball from one to the 


other, till he had made the round of | 


the whole circle. 

“ Tt’s all over with thee now,” thought 
Benedict, as he, flew briskly through the | 
air, “ the dwarfs have betrayed thee !” 
But when he came back to the first | 
dwarf, he placed him quietly on his | 
feet again, and Benedict’s hump was 
He had become so trim and | 


handsome that his own mother would | 


} 
gone. 


not have known him! 

At first his wife would not receive 
him into the house at any rate. Bene- 
dict had to tell her how many shirts 
he had lying in his chest, and how 
many spots there were on his working- 
coat; at last she believed him, and | 





What desirest | 


Wilt thou have riches or beau- | been dunning Benedict for his house- 


Thou mayst express one wish, | 
| observed the change which he had 


| be able to discharge the debt. 


become so changed. She scolded 
him somewhat, though, because he had 
risked himself among the wicked 
dwarfs, but her joy at seeing him so 
beautiful was plainly enough to be 
read in her face. 

The hut that Benedict lived in 
belonged to his neighbor, a tailor, who 
was a very spruce little man, and very 
rich, but he was extremely avaricious, 
and stuttered a little. The tailor had 


rent for several days, and when he 
undergone, he became envious of his 


good luck, for a covetous person cannot 
help feeling pain whenever anything 


_ good happens to another, let the thing 


o 

be ever so trifling or innocent. He 
thought it must have been brought 
about in some very unusual way, and 
he determined to sift the matter to the 
bottom. 

So he went to Benedict, demanded 
the house-rent again, and threatened to 
turn him out of the house if he did not 
pay him on the spot. Benedict begged 
him to wait a couple of days till he 
received his wages, and then he should 
But the 
grasping tailor would give no pardon. 
At last, after long entreaty, he said, 
“ Well, I will wait three days, if you 
will tell me how you got rid of your 
hump.” 

Benedict told him the whole story, 
and also imparted to him the secret of 
the sickle. 

“ Beauty and riches!” thought the 
“ that not be a difficult 


tailor, will 


choice, and one can wish according to 


his fancy.” 
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he went to the heath, and there he 
found the dwarfs. They were singing 
their old verse with the addition that 
Benedict had made to it, and they 
danced merrily in a circle. The tailor 
danced with them, and after he had 
gone round in the ring some time, he 
stopped and called out that he would 
like to add a line also. 

The dwarfs stood still in their delight. 
“Sing!” they cried, “ sing!” 

They themselves began: 


“Monday, Tuesday, Wed-nes-day, 
Thursday, Friday, likewise say.”’ 


“ Sing! sing!” cried they. 
Stammering began the tailor: 
“ Sa-Sa-Saturday.”’ 


“Goon! goon!” cried the dwarfs. 


’ 


“ Sa-Sa-Saturday thereto.’ 


The tailor could get no farther, the 
sweat stood in big drops on his fore- 
head, and his heart thumped like a 
hammer. 

The dwarfs ran about wildly, and 
seemed to be angry with the tailor. At 
last they ranged themselves around 
him and said: “Since you have 
changed our verse somewhat, you shall 
have your wish. Choose between 
beauty and riches.” 

The tailor recovered fresh courage. 

“ Hear!” said he, “ Benedict, has 
chosen beauty; that you may not have 
to grant the same thing twice, I will 
take what Benedict did not wish for.” 

The dwarfs instantly seized him, and 
flung him from one hand to the other 
through the circle. When he had 
reached the last, his wish was fulfilled, 
but not in the sense that he meant, that 
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As soon as the moon was in the sky, | he should obtain money and possessions, 


but the hump which Benedict did not 
wish for sat between his shoulders. 
With insults and abuse the dwarfs drove 
him from the heath. The tailor was 
raving over this disaster, and like most 
people, who are always ready to shift 
the blame of the mischief they have 
brought upon themselves, upon others, 
he cried out that Benedict had misled 
him, and he swore to be revenged upon 
him. He shut himself up two whole 
days, and on the evening of the second 
day he sent word to Benedict, that, if he 
did not pay the rent the next morning, 
he would have him expelled from the 
house, and he would sell all that was 
in it. 

Benedict had expected that the 
tailor would wait one day longer. 
When he received this message and 
heard the people in the village whisper- 
ing to each other that the tailor now car- 
ried Benedict’s hump, then he lost all 
hope. In great distress he took the 
sickle and went to the heath. 

The dwarfs were again singing their 
song : 

“ Monday, Tuesday, Wed-nes-day, 
Thursday, Friday, likewise say, 
Sa-Sa-Saturday thereto.” 

Sad as Benedict was, he could not 
help laughing. ‘“ That does not jingle 
well at all,” said he. 

“ Ah! there is our Benedict! 


Yes, 


| yes, that is a poor rhyme.” 


“ Well, let’s see, perhaps the thing 
might be improved,” said Benedict, 
and he began to sing: 


“Monday, Tuesday, Wed-nes-day, 
Thursday, Friday, likewise say, 
Add the Saturday thereto, 
Sunday we have nought to do.” 
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« Bravo! bravo! cried the dwarfs.” 
« Benedict is our deliverer! He has 
completed the verse that was given us, 
and we are released from our dance.” 

They crowded around Benedict, and 
told him, that, as a punishment for 
some improper use they had made of 
their power, they had been compelled 
to dwell on this heath and dance the 
livelong night till some one should fin- 
ish the verse, the first words of which 
were furnished them. 

“How pleased they are,” thought 
Benedict, “ now will be a good time to 
present my petition.” Then he com- 
plained to the dwarfs, that he was 
obliged to suffer for what they had 
done to the tailor, and that he would 
the next morning turn him out of the 
house and sell all his property if he did 
not pay the rent. 

* Do not give yourself any uneasiness 
about that. We leave the heath now, 
and we shall gladly show ourselves grate- 
ful toourdeliverer. Look! here between 
the stones lie twelve sacks! they shali be 
yours, take them and carry them to your 
house.” Benedict thanked them, took 
his leave, and went home with the sacks. 

When he got home, he threw hisheavy 
load on the floor, and called to his wife: 

** Kindle a fire, and fasten door and 
windows, so that our neighbors may 
see nothing of the riches Ihave brought 
home. O, dear, how heavy it was! 
There must be enough there to buy 
three whole villages !” 

The wife did as he said, then she has- 
tened back, and opened one sack after | 
another ; in every one there was —noth- 
ing but sand, dry leaves, and pebble- | 
stones. At this sight, she uttered a loud | 
ery. 
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“ There ! see what thou hast! I have 
always told thee that nothing good ever 
came from the dwarfs. If it only does 
not bring more misfortune to our 
house” ..... 

Benedict stood stupefied with horror ; 
in his fright the sickle which he still 
held fell from his hand. The handle 
was of hazel-wood, and it fell exactly 
into the sack. The dry leaves immedi- 
ately changed into gold pieces, the peb- 
ble-stones into diamonds, and the sand 
into pearls. Benedict perceived now 
that the hazel-wood possessed peculiar 
powers, not merely to make a bad boy 
behave himself, but to change enchant- 
ed treasures back again to what they 
were originally. He tried the same 
experiment with the remaining sacks, 
and became at once the richest man in 
the place, to the great vexation of the 
tailor, who would gladly have seen him- 
self in Benedict’s place, but in his 
greedy avarice had only brought upon 
himself a most unwelcome acquisition. 

Observe now, content is far better 
than avarice. 


Voluptuousness blindfolds the eyes 
of the mind. 

The sweetest wine makes the sharpest 
vinegar. 

It is a bad horse that will not carry 
his own provender. 

There is much less art in playing, 


'than knowing when to leave off. 


Drunkenness is a pair of spectacles, 
to see the devil and all his works. 

It is an ill wind that blows nobody 
good. 

Not the pain, but the cause, makes 
the martyr. 











































































THe chase of the bear is a very 
exciting pursuit, and the more so as it 
is attended with some danger. Before | Birds. 
| relating any anecdotes of individual 
bears, let us see what kind of an amuse- 


A BEAR HUNT. 





A BEAR HUNT. 








ment bear-hunting is. The description 


‘is taken from Audubon’s American 


“Being one night sleeping in the 
house of a friend, I was awakened by a 
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negro servant bearing a light, who 
gave me a note which he said his mas- 
ter had just received. Iran my eye 


over the paper, and found it to bea) 


communication from a neighbor, re- 
questing my friend and myself to join 
him as soon as possible, and assist in 
killing some bears at that moment 
engaged in destroying his corn. I was 
not long in dressing, you may be assured, 


and, on entering the parlor, found my | 
friend equipped, and only waiting for | 
some bullets, which a negro was em- | 


ployed in casting. The overseer’s horn 
was heard calling up the negroes from 
their different cabins. Some were 


already engaged in saddling our horses, | 


whilst others were gathering all the cur- 
dogs of the plantation. All was bustle. 
Before half an hour elapsed, four stout 
negro men, armed with axes and knives, 
and mounted on strong nags of their 
own, (for you must know, kind reader, 
that many of our slaves rear horses, 
cattle, pigs, and poultry, which are 
exclusively their own property,) were 
following us at a round gallop through 
the woods, as we made directly for the 
neighbor's plantation, a little more than 
five miles off. 

“The night was none of the most 
favorable, a drizzling rain rendering 
the atmosphere thick and rather sultry: 
but as we were well acquainted with 
the course, we soon reached the house, 
where the owner was waiting our arri- 
val. There were now three of us armed 
with guns, half a dozen servants, and a 
good pack of dogs of all kinds. We 
jogged on towards the detached fields, 
in which the bears were at work. The 
owner told us, that for some days, seve- 
ral of these animals had visited his corn, 


and that a negro who was sent every 
afternoon to see at what part of the 
enclosure they entered, had assured 
| him there were at least five in the field 
|that night. A plan of attack was 


the fence were to be put down without 
noise; the men and dogs were to 
| divide, and afterwards proceed so as to 
| surround the bears, when, at the sound- 
'ing of our horns, every one was to 
| charge towards the centre of the field, 
and shout as loudly as possible, which it 
| was judged would so intimidate the ani- 


'mals, as to induce them to seek refuge 


upon the dead trees, with which the 


field was still partially covered. 

“The plan sueceeded. The horns 
sounded, the horses galloped forward, 
the men shouted, the dogs barked and 
howled. ‘The shrieks of the negroes 
were enough to frighten a legion of 
bears, and those in the field took to 
flight, so that by the time we reached 
the centre, they were heard hurrying 
towards the tops of the trees. Fires 
were immediately lighted by the ne- 


groes. The drizzling rain had ceased, 


| the sky cleared, and the glare of the 


crackling fires proved of great assist- 


ance to us. The bears had been so 


terrified, that we now saw several of 
them crouched at the junction of the 


larger boughs with the trunks. Two 
were immediately shot down. They 
were cubs of no great size, and being 
already half dead, we left them to the 
dogs, which quickly dispatched them. 
‘sWe were anxious to procure as 
much sport as possible, and having 
observed one of the bears, which from 
its size we conjectured to be the mother, 
ordered the negroes to cut down the 
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tree on which it was perched, when 
it was intended the dogs should have a 
tug with it, while we should support 
them, and assist in preventing the bear 
from escaping by wounding it in one 
of the hind legs. The surrounding 
woods echoed to the blows of the axe- 
men. The tree was large and tough, 
having been girdled more than two 
years, and the operation of felling it 
seemed extremely tedious. However, 
it began to vibrate at each stroke; a 
few inches alone now supported it; and 
in a short time it came crashing to the 
ground, in so awful a manner that 
Bruin must doubtless have felt the 
shock as severely as we should feel a 
shake of the globe produced by the 
sudden collision of a comet. 

“The dogs rushed to the charge, and 
harassed the bear on all sides. We 
had remounted, and now surrounded 
the poor animal. As its life depended 
upon its courage and strength, it exer- 
cised both in the most energetic man- 
ner. Now and then it seized a dog, 
and killed him by a single stroke. At 
another time, a well-administered blow 
of one of its forelegs sent an assailant 
off yelping so piteously, that he might 
be looked upon as hors de combat. A 
cur had daringly ventured to seize the 
bear by the snout, and was seen hang- 
ing to it, covered with blood, whilst a 
dozen or more scrambled over its back. 


HUNT. 


bear seized the steed with teeth and 
claws, and clung to its breast. The 
terrified horse snorted and plunged. 
The rider, an athletic young man, and 
a capital horseman, kept his seat, 
although only saddled on a sheep’s skin 
tightly girthed, and requested his mas- 
ter not to fire at the bear. Notwith- 
standing his coolness and courage, our 
anxiety for his safety was raised to the 
highest pitch, especially when in a 
moment we saw rider and horse come 
to the ground together; but we were 
instantly relieved on witnessing the 
masterly manner in which Scipio dis- 
patched his adversary, by laying open 
his skull with a single well-directed 
blow of his axe, when a deep growl 
announced the death of the bear, and 
the valorous negro sprang to his feet 
unhurt. 

“Day dawned and we renewed our 
search. Two of the remaining bears 
were soon discovered, lodged in a tree 
about a hundred yards from the spot 
where the last one had been over- 
powered. On approaching them in a 
circle, we found that they manifested 
no desire to come down, and we resolved 
to try smoking. We surrounded the 
tree with a pile of brushwood and large 
branches. At length the tree assumed 
the appearance of a pillar of flame. 
The bears mounted to the top branches. 
When they had reached the uppermost, 


Now and then, the infuriated animal | they were seen to totter, and soon after, 
was seen to cast a revengeful glance at | | the branch cracking and snapping 
some of the party, and we had already | | across, they came to the ground, bring- 
determined to dispatch it, when, to our | ing with them a mass of broken twigs. 
astonishment, it suddenly shook off all | They were cubs, and the dogs soon 
the dogs, and before we could fire, | worried them to death. The party 
charged upon one of the negroes, who | returned to the house in triumph. 
was mounted upon a pied horse. The | Scipio’s horse, being severely wounded, 
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| 


committed to her care, inspired her | 


was let loose in the field to repair his 
strength by eating the corn. A cart 
was afterwards dispatched for the game. 
But, before we had left the field, the 
horses, dogs, and bears, together with 
the fires, had destroyed more corn, 
within a few hours, than the poor bear 
and her cubs had during the whole of 
their visits. 
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heart, and gave life to her prayers. 
He was an intelligent boy, full of 













i 
thought and love. He drew near to 
the new friend who sought his welfare, ; 
for there was none to sow prejudice in : 
his innocent mind. | i 

She was once speaking to him of | . 
that happy world where the good are | i ‘ 
gathered. He had been accustomed | | 
to hear it mentioned as the home of | | 
his departed mother. 

“ What will we do when we get up | 
there?” said the sweet disciple. “I 
shall want to be with that ma some, 
and with you some.” 

Then musing a moment, he seemed to 
find a happy thought as a solution of the 
difficulty, and asked, with a radiant smile 
“ Can’t we all sit up close together ?” 


THe Boy wHat Gop Mapr.—An 
instructor of some extremely ignorant 
children, was desirous that they should 
make a good appearance before visitors 
who were expected. Slie, therefore, 
placed them in a row, and taught them 
by rote the answers to a few questions, 
so assorting them, that each one could 
answer correctly only the interrogatory 
that was addressed to himself. Time 
did not admit of anything more, and 


she supposed them sufficiently drilled 
The questions were 
beginning with 
“Who made you?” “Of what were 


for the occasion. 
simple and direct, 


you made ?” ete. 
The company arrived. 


the voice: 
| “ Out of the dust of the earth.” 
Observing the teacher’s disconcerted 
look, the boy hastened to explain. 
“Ma’am! ma’am! I’m the second 
boy, and was to say, ‘ Out of the dust 
of the earth.’ The boy what God made 
aint here. He warn’t well, he said, 
and so run’d home.” 





Two Moruers in HeAven.—A 
second mother was introduced to her 
new home. Earnest desires to fill 
wisely this responsible station, espe- 
cially as regarded the one little child 








The class 
was marshaled. The first question was 
put, and the reply given at the top of 





THe TrutTurut ArAB Boy.—A 
mother had occasion to send her lad 
away from home, and the money he 
was to carry she concealed in the hems 
of his coat, On his journey, he fell 
into the hands of robbers. The chief 
of the band, after stripping the other 
travellers, came to the boy. “ My lad,” 
said he, “‘ what have you, that we can 
take ?” 

“There are thirty pieces of gold,” 
replied the honest little fellow, “ sewed 
up in my garments.” 

The robbers would not believe him. 

“ Let us see,” said the chief. 

And when they found the money, the 
openness and integrity of the boy filled 
them with such admiration, that they 
spared his life, restored his money, and 
pledged themselves to abandon deceit 
and robbery for the future, out of 
regard for his example. 
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LILY ANDERSON’S DISOBEDIENCE. 


LILY ANDERSON’S DISOBEDIENCE. 


“ LILY! Lily! come out- 
side a moment; I want to 
tell you something,” said 
Fanny Franklin one morning 
to Lily Anderson, who was 
seated at the window, look- 
ing at the pictures in the old 
family Bible. 

Raising the window, and 
putting out her head, Lily 
replied, “I can’t come out 
now, what do you want, Fan- 
ny ?” 

“ Oh, do come out Lily. I 
want you to go with me to 
the glen. I’ve made up a 
pretty little party, and we 
are going to gather wild flow- 
ers. Do come, Lily!” 
Fanny, in an earnest tone, 
and in avery coaxing man- 
ner. 

“ A flower party?” ex- 
claimed Lily, brightening 
up. 

“Yes, a large flower party,” replied 
Fanny. 

“ Who's going ?” asked Lily. 

“ Q, lots of the girls are going. Sa- 
rah Bell, Hattie Butler, Ellen Wilkins, 
Jeannie Appleton and several others: 


said 


They are waiting now at the end of 


the lawn for you and me. Come, Lily, 


get your bonnet, quick, or they will be 
tired of waiting!” 

Lily turned her head a moment from 
the window, and glanced round the 


room. ‘Then looking toward Fanny 





again, sne said, “I'll go, wait a mo- 
ment.” 

The next minute, Lily was in the 
street with Fanny. Clasping their 
hands, they both started at a quick 
pace to overtake the party, which await- 
ed them at the entrance of a narrow 
road, leading to a retired and romantic 
spot, called the “ glen.” 

. Having greeted Lily and Fanny with 
pleasant words, the girls all started on 


their proposed excursion. They soon 


‘reached the glen, where they scattered 
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| 
ssn seen 


| 
| 
| in search of’the wild flowers which grew| Fanny was puzzled. The cause of | | 
|| abundantly there. Lily’s grief was a mystery to her, and | 
| | Lily began to gather a posy like | she felt alarmed lest her friend might | 
the rest. But she soon grew weary of | be sick. Turning her face toward Lily | 
| the task, and withdrew to the gate at/ she said in earnest tones, “Lily, you | | 
the entrance of the glen, and seated | frighten me. Are you sick? shall I | | 
herself on a rock, looking very gloom- | call the girls?” i. 
ily. ‘No, don’t call the girls,” sobbed | | 
“ What ails you, Lily ?” asked Sarah | Lily, “ please leave me alone. I will | | 


Bell, as she came up after some time go. — 


had elapsed, with a little basket well Go home? Why Lily, you havn’t 4 

filled with evergreen and flowers been here half an hour. How strange- | 4 

“ What is the matter, Lily ? you Riel | ly youact. 1 never knew you toact so | | 

as mopish as an owl,” | before.” | | ik 
“ Well, never mind; leave me alone | i 


Lily made no reply. She only looked 
gloomier than ever, pouted her lies, | 
and held down her head. as she spoke, and wiping the tears from | | ae 

Sarah Bell was not the most amiable | her face with the corner of her little | Ue 
girl in the village. She had a very | apron. | 3 
proud spirit, and was all ready toresent}| “I’m sorry, Lily,” observed the 


now. I will go home,” said Lily, rising 


what she regarded as an aflront. She | patient Fanny,“if Ihave offended. I | | £ 
chose to be affronted at Lily’s silence, | certainly didn’t mean to. Come, Lily, | ate 


and tossing her head till her long curls | don’t cry any more, but join the rest of 
flowed round her neck, she foolishly | the girls, and gather a posy for your 
remarked as she passed on ; mamma.” 
“O, stuffy, are you? Very well,| But Lily said nothing. She very | 
Miss Stuffy. If you don’t want to/} ungraciously stuffed a portion of her 
speak, you may hold your tongue.| apron into her mouth, and holding 
Who cares for Miss Stuffy ? ” down her head, moved slowly away 
Lily glanced angrily at Miss Bell, | towards the road leading to her home, | 
but still said nothing, only the tears | leaving Fanny standing and gazing 
which had been floating within her eye- | upon her with blank astonishment. | 
lids, now rolled in big drops down her| Lily had not proceeded far up the | 
| 








cheeks. lane before she saw her brother Andrew 
“ Why Lily, dear, what is the mat-| with his dog Carlo scampering about 
ter?” inquired Fanny Franklin, ap- | him, coming towards her. The sight 
proaching Lily, passing an arm round | seemed to perplex her. She stood still | 
her waist, and speaking in kind, gentle | as if in doubt whether to turn back or | 
tones. to walk on towards her brother. A | 
These kindly spoken words went to | moment’s thought, however, determined 
Lily’s heart, and dropping her head on | her to proceed, and she walked on. | 
| 


Fanny’s shoulder, she wept and sobbed “Lily where have you been ? mother 


| j | 
| violently. is very much disturbed about you, and 

|| 
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grandma is worried half to death for 
fear something bad has happened to 
you,” said Andrew. “ I have been look- 
ing after you this half hour. Where 
have you been?” 

“Down to the glen,” replied Lily, 
allowing Andrew to take her by the 
hand. 

“Down to the glen ? 
there all alone ?” 

“No; I went with the girls.” 

“What girls ?” 

“ Fanny and Sarah, and the rest.” 

“But why did’nt you ask mother, 
Lily ? 
by leaving the house unnoticed, when 
she told you not to go out. She thought 
you would not go yourself after what 


Have you been 


You have frightened her badly, 


she said to you, and so she feared that 
some evil minded person had coaxed 
you away.” 

To this statement Lily made no reply. 
She only began to weep and sob again, 
and in this state she reached home. 
Her mother and grandmother, though 
displeased at her conduct were glad to 
see her, for they had both felt some 
alarm at her sudden disappearance from 
the parlor an hour before. The fact 
was, Mrs. Anderson had told her not to 
go out that morning, because of a sharp 
East wind. Lily, however, had slipped 
off at Fanny’s invitation, and her grand- 
mother, who was nodding over her 
knitting, did not notice her departure. 
This unusual conduct had caused her 
mother’s alarm at her absence; and it 
was the thought of her disobedience, 
that troubled her, and caused her to 
weep in the glen. She was not in the 
habit of doing what her parents bade 
her not to do. Indeed, she had never 
been so disobedient before. She had 


MANAGEMENT OF A PIANO-FORTE. 





rebelled against them, in her heart 
sometimes, but this was her first open 
act of opposition to their wishes. Like 
all young sinners she felt afraid of what 
she had done ; yet not being truly sorry 
for the sin itself, her grief was mixed 
with bad feelings and cross manners 
when Fanny and Sarah spoke to her. 
Whether she really repented after- 
wards, the serious consequences which 
grew out of this act of rebellion, shall 
be told you hereafter. 


MANAGEMENT OF A PIANO-FORTE. 
Have your piano-forte tuned at least 
four times in the year, by an expe- 
rienced tuner ; if you allow it to go too 
long without tuning, it usually becomes 
flat, and troubles a tuner to get it to 
stay at concert pitch, especially in the 
country. Never place the instrument 
against an outside wall, or in a cold, 
damp room, particularly in a country 
house ; there is no greater enemy to a 
piano-forte than damp. Close the 
instrument immediately after your 
practice ; by leaving it open, dust fixes 
on the sound-board, and corrodes the 
movements, and if in a damp room, the 
strings soon rust. Should the piano- 
forte stand near or opposite to a win- 
dow, guard, if possible, against it being 
opened, especially on a wet or damp 
day ; and when the sun is on the win- 
dow, draw the blind down. Avoid put- 
ting metallic or other articles on or in 
the piano-forte ; such things frequently 
cause unpleasant vibrations, and some- 
times injure the instrument. ‘The more 
equal the temperature of the room, the 
better the piano-forte will stand in tune. 

| Musical World. 
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SIGNING THE PLEDGE IN A GRAVE-YARD. 


HIS cut portrays a) 
drunken man dressed 
in the garb of aclown, 
and seated on the 
oe ground beside a grave, 
on a moonlight night, in 
winter. The girl at his 
side, is alittle cherub in human 
shape, named Margaret. Her 
friends called her Margy. She 
had been to spend an hour at a neigh- 
bor’s house, and was bounding home- 
wards when she saw the man as you see 
him in the picture. 

For a moment she felt some slight 
alarm; but quickly mastering it, on 
hearing a slight sob from the stranger, 
she stood still and watched him narrow- 
ly, from behind a projecting buttress. 

He was a strange looking being. His 







tall, spare form was concealed in a shab- 
by camlet cloak, with a frowsy scarlet 
collar that half concealed his counten- 
ance. <A shocking bad hat was tightly 
pressed over his brows, from beneath 
whose broken rim escaped matted hair ; 


and his deep set, hollow eyes glared 
wildly in the moonshine. Presently he 
staggered away from the grave, and 
then it was evident to Margy that the 
man was either feeble or in liquor, and 
she felt that in either case she might be 
of service. 

So she glided, softly as a spirit, to 
the stone on which the strange man 
was, and sat quietly beside him. His 
cloak had fallen partly open, and to her 
utter surprise, she perceived that be- 
neath it was just such a dress as the 
clown had worn on the stage at the play- 
house. 

She looked full in the man’s face, and 
surely enough, remains of paint were 
visible on his cheeks, making them look 
ghastly and grim in the moonlight. Out 
of one of his enormous pockets, the 
poor creature, who was maudlin drunk, 
extracted, after much effort, a leather 
fowl, and a yard of stage sausages, with 
which latter he wiped away his tears, 
as if they had been a handkerchief, 
leaving a tattooed sort of visage that 
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made him resemble an Indian in his| stay with such as I am. Go home, 


war-paint. Presently he spoke :— 

“So he’s gone. They told me so, 
but I couldn’t think it. I wonder if— 
Did you know old Michael Foster, little 
Pixy ?” he asked, now for the first time 
noticing Margy. 

“T’m not a Pixy — we’ve none here, 
nor fairies either,” said Margy softly. 
“Yes, Iknew him wholies here. Well 
— well — did you, sir?” 

“ Let’s drink his good health,” said 
the man, with a stupid, maniacal stare 
— “his jolly good health:” and taking 
a bottle from his cloak pocket,’ he 
applied it to his lips, took a hearty 
draught, laid it down beside him, and 
buried his face in his hands. 

Presently a gurgliug sound excited 
his attention. He hastily looked up, 
and stared with surprise at the little 
girl, who, standing before him, laid one 
tiny hand on his shoulder, and with the 
other, calmly, but decidedly, inverted 
the bottle, spilled its contents, and then 
sent it spinning over the low wall. Its 
crash on the stones without, seemed to 
rouse the man’s anger for a moment, 
but the magic touch of the little hand 
bound him as strongly as chains of ada- 
mant. Hada man of his own strength 
so confronted him, he would have sprung 
on him like a plundered tiger; but the 
very gentleness of the little maiden dis- 
armed him. 

“It is better in God’s earth, than in 
God’s image,” said Margy, pointing to 
the spot where the liquor had been 
thrown. 

“'That’s true enough; it’s been my 
ruin—my eternal ruin,” groaned the 
agitated young man. ‘ Go— go, you’re 
a sweet, innocent child, and not fit to 


Miss.” 

“ But you, sir, won’t you go home, 
too?” said Margy. 

“Home!” ‘The very word seemed 
to arouse all the bitterness of his now 
fierce nature. The great painted 
clown’s grin on his visage looked actu- 
ally hideous, as the muscles of his face 
quivered with emotion., “Home, in- 
deed!” He laughed bitterly at the 
idea, and then sank into moody rev- 
erie. 

Again was he disturbed. This time 
by Margy’s singing a verse of a temper- 
ance hymn. He listened intently until 
she ceased: then, with a subdued and 
muffled voice, he said :— 

“ Sing again, little girl — sing again.’ 

Again her clear voice was lifted up, 
her calm, blue eyes filling with tears. 
When she had finished, she drew from 
her reticule a slip of paper, and mod- 
estly asked: 

“This is the Pledge, sir. It would 
do you so much good, sir, if you’d only 
sign it. Do, sir.” 

“ Too late, too late, now!” he mut- 
tered, and he waved it away with his 
tremulous hand. As he did so, she 
noticed a ring of light colored hair set 
in gold, on his finger. It was of a 
peculiar plait, and she felt sure she had 
seen it, or one exactly resembling it 
before. "Where could it have been ? 

It was evident, after she had sung 
another verse about “the drunkard’s 
bowl,” that the man wavered, and again 
she pressed him to sign the Pledge. 

“What’s the use? I can’t keep it 
if E do,” he said mournfully. And he 
added, “ who'll put confidence in me?” 

“J will, sir; I’ believe you'll do 


} 
! 





what you promise; and so will John 


WHY THE MUSES WERE CALLED PIERIDES. 





The pledge thus strangely given, was 


Bloker and Betsey Bloker, and all of | faithfully kept--and more, it turned 


the Sons will. He’s a Son of Temper- 
ance, sir. We'll all put confidence in 
you, if you'll only sign.” 

“ But I’ve no pen, little Miss,” said 
he. “I'll think of it to-morrow, perhaps 
— yes, I think I'll sign it to-morrow.” 

“ No, now. 


For your own sake, sir, | was thus reclaimed. 


out that the poor man who signed it 
was Margy’s own father. He had wan- 
dered from home while Margy was an 
infant, and was thought to have per- 
ished by drowning. He had wandered 
back again as a strolling play-actor, and 
Wasn’t Margaret 


do it now. For my sake, dear, good | happy when she found out who he was? 


sir, do it now.” And she put her little 
pencil in his hand. 

“For my sake.” That did it! A 
hundred temperance lectures— a thou- 
sand strong arguments, would have 
failed to shake that strong-willed man; 
but he felt that some one cared for him 
yet. Every one else had called him 
worthless, and had given him up: but 
now, the right chord in that heart so 
long out of tune, had been touched. It 
would have jarred, had it been rudely 
handled, but it weke responsive to kind- 
ness; and what rebukes, and hard 
words, and threats had failed to effect, 
was brought about by simple kindness 
and confidence. 

The pledge signed, little Margy, with 
instinctive delicacy, without looking at 
the name, neatly folded it up and put it 
in her reticule, with others she had 
there. Then the stranger told her how 
he had seen better days, and how he 
had taken to drinking; and how, many 
a time, with a bleeding heart, he 
cracked jokes on the stage; and how, 
having once known Michael Foster, 
he had that night visited his grave. 
Then he bent over the child, reverently 
kissed her pure forehead, and glided 
away into the shadow of the church 
wall, whilst Margy, with a heart beating 
happily, hastened home. 


She was, and her father was happy too. 
He became a reformed and a useful 
man.* 


Wuy tHe MUSES WERE CALLED 
Preripves.—Pierus, a rich man of Thes- 
saly, was the father of nine daughters. 
They were all musical, and so vain of 
their talents, that they presumed to 
rival the muses in song, and challenged 
them toa trial of vocal skill. The con- 
test ended in the entire defeat of the 
daughters of Pierus; and their audacity 
was punished by the transformation of 
the whole nine g@nto magpies. It was 
supposed that the victorious muses 
afterwards assumed the name of the 
conquered daughters of Pjerus, and 
commanded themselves to be styled 
“ Pierides,” on the same principle that 
Minerva caused herself to be called 
“ Pallas,” she having slain the giant of 
that name. Some, however, are of 
the opinion, that the Muses were called 
“ Pierides,” either because they were 
natives of Pieria in Thessaly, or that 
they resided on Mount Pierus. 


The sun is not the less bright for 
shining on a dunghill. 





* See volume entitled ‘* Worth of the Worth- 
less,”’ by J. R. Dix. 
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MARS 


ALPH’S friend, Mr. 
Murray, being offered 
the command of a ship 
¢ bound®to Constanti- 
nople with orders to 
‘stop for the convenience 
ofa few passengers at Ath- 
ens, accepted the offer, and 
we shall know him hereafter 
as Captain Murray. He in- 
vited Ralph to ship with him, promising 
to put him forward as quickly as possi- 
ble. Pleased with the opportunity of 
going to Constantinople, with his friend, 
Mr. Murray for captain, Ralph shipped 
on board the good brig Rover and was 
soon at sea again. 

I need not relate the particulars of 
Ralph’s voyage while at sea, because 
nothing occurred of an extraordinary 
character. They had what sailors call 
a “good run.” Sailing up the Medi- 







RALPH RANDOLPH AT ATHENS. 





RALPH RANDOLPH AT ATHENS. 


HILL. 


| terranean Sea, they reached the gulf 
of Egina and dropped anchor in the 
classic waters of the Pirzus. 

Ralph had read a history of Greece. 
He knew that a great nation once flour- 
ished there. He knew that great poets, 
great orators, great generals, great 
artists, had lived and died in the regions 
on which he then gazed. Hence, he 
felt not a little curiosity to see all he 
could of Athens and the remains of its 
former glory. Captain Murray, who 
took pleasure in gratifying Ralph in 
such laudable curiosity, invited him to 
visit Mars Hill with a party got up by 


‘himself and the passengers for that 


| object. 
Ralph found a good road leading 
from the harbor to the city of Athens. 
| The city itself, did not strike him very 
‘favorably. The streets were only about 
six or eight feet in width, without 








pavements, and very filthy. The 


RALPH RANDOLPH AT ATHENS. 


Ralph’s attention was arrested by the 


houses were mean. The stores numer- picturesque aspect of these persons. 


ous, but small. Mr. Murray told him 
he thought there might be from sixteen 
to eighteen thousand people resident in 
it, most of whom were foreign born. 
As Ralph walked with his party 
along the streets of Athens, he saw a 
man with moccasins on his feet, leggings 
covering his legs from the ankle to the 
knee, a tunic made out of a rough 


fastened at the waist by a girdle, in 
which a large knife was stuck. On his 
head, he wore a high scarlet cap, with 
a blue tassel hanging from the centre 
of the crown. His complexion was 
light, his form erect, his look bold and 
daring, his step elastic and firm. Near 
him walked a woman. Her feet were 
bare. She wore an under garment 
with a gay border, reaching to her feet. 
Over this, she wore a tunic reaching to 
the knee, and a jacket, with sleeves, 
reaching to the waist. Her head was 
covered with a cotton shawl, done up 
in the form of a turban. 


blanket, with holes for the arms, and | 














Turning to Mr. Murray he said, point- 
ing towards the Greeks as he spoke, 

“See! sir! If those persons were 
darker, I should call them Indians.” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Murray, “ if 
their faces were stained a little, and 
their dress slightly changed, they 
might pass very well for a pair of In- 
dians from Canada. But they are not 
Indians. They are Greek peasants, 
come in from the country, to make a 
few purchases at the stores.” 

“ Greek peasants ! ” 
Ralph. 

“Yes, these are the descendants of 
the heroes of the olden time. More 
than two thousand years ago, the ances- 
tors of these peasants prided them- 
selves on belonging to the most civil- 
ized nation on the globe! And even 
now these poor peasants feel proud of 
the past grandeur of their country. 
But here we are at the foot of the 
Acropolis.” 


Ralph found the Acropolis to be a 


exclaimed 
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hill rising abruptly to the height of two 
hundred feet. He found it covered 
with the ruins of magnificent temples, 
the principal of which was the Parthe- 
non, which is even in its present muti- 
lated condition, the wonder and admi- 
ration of all intelligent travellers. No 
other people has yet succeeded in erect- 
ing an edifice so beautiful as this. It 
is without a rival in the known world. 
After rambling about among the 


ruined temples which cover the top of 
the Acropolis, Ralph and his friends 


passed to Mars Hill, which is on the 
left of the Acropolis. 
very abrupt eminence, ascended by 
steps cut out of the solid rock, and 
about the same height as the Acropolis. 
Here they found a broad platform, 
some thirty feet long,and twenty wide 
This, they were told, was the “ pulpit” 
of that great orator, Demosthenes, who, 
standing on this platform, addressed 
the assembled Athenians as_ they 
crowded the large, level space in front. 

It was here, too, that a greater than 
Demosthenes addressed the learned 
Athenians, who were wont to mect 
on this hill to hold learned conversa- 
tions and discussions. Standing, prob- 
ably on the “ pulpit” of the dead ora- 


tor, Paul, with all the idolatrous temples | 


of Athens spread out beneath his eye, 
thundered his anathemas against idol 
worship, and proclaimed the true God 
and his Son, Jesus Christ. 

Ralph stood on the platform and 
gazed around him. On his right was 
the Acropolis crowned by the Parthe- 


non: on his left, another hill with the 


temple of Theseus adorning its brow; | 


at his feet was the city of Athens. 


. ; ° : 
Before him, at a little distance, were | 


the waters of the bay of Egina. Ralph 
thought of what he knew of the stirring 
scenes once enacted here, and of the 
wonderful men whose deeds have come 
down to us in the pages of history, 
until his heart swelled with strange, 
| but pleasing emotions. Turning to 
| Mr. Murray, he said, “ Capt. Murray, 


| I think if I were to stand a great while 
on this spot, I, too, should become an 
| orator !” 

| “Perhaps so,” replied Mr. Murray. 
| Suppose you make your maiden 
|speech to us, young Master Demos- 


They found it a | thenes.” 


“ No, not Demosthenes, if you please, 
sir. I would rather be Paul, the Apos- 
tle, than Demosthenes, the orator,” 

| replied Ralph. 
| Ralph did not make a speech; but 
| he did return to the harbor; he did 





set sail in the Rover, he did arrive after 
a few days’ sailing at Constantinople. 
| There we will join him some other 
time. 


An Opticat Itivusion.— Take a 
common three-pronged fork and fix it 
‘on the wall. On its handle place a 
cork. Walk up to it with one eye 
shut, and as the cork will appear ina 
different place, if you try to knock it 
This is a simple, 


’ 


off, you will miss it. 


_ but very amusing optical experiment. 





| <A courtier’s dependent is a beggar’s 
| dog. 

Long is the arm of the needy. 
One vice is more expensive than ten 


| virtues. 


Virtue is the only nobility. 
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Our young friends will read the following; A FAIR FLING AT HIM.—A teacher 
lines with the more interest, when we tell them | 


| they are taken from the Opal, a magazine | = = neighboring Sunday-school was 


| edited by inmates cf the New York State Lu- | €Xamining a class of little boys from a 





natic Asylum at Utica. 


AT SCHOOL. 


I am a litle peasant girl; 
My father’s very poor; 


No carpet on our floor. 


And yet, this morning, when I woke, 


I saw, tomy surprise, 
Four pretty pictures in my room, 
Alike in shape and size. 


The first was of a lake so clear, 
With woods encircled round, 


Through which there sprang a frightened | bie 


deer, 
Pursued by many a hound. 


The second is a quiet stream, 
Which through a valley winds; 


Tall trees and shrubs are on the brink, 


And flowers of various kinds. 


The next a little hamlet seems, 
With its neat church and spire; 

Behind it hills and mountains rise 
Up to the clouds, and higher. 


The last is a vast waterfall 
Which a broad lake supplies; 

Masses of water tumble down, 
And clouds of spray arise. 


These pictures all will fade away, 
I know it to my sorrow; 
But mother says she thinks I'll have 
| Four other ones to-morrow. 


And how much do they cost ? 
The giver I have never seen, 
{| The painter is —JAcK F Rost. 





Goop manners are best learned by | 
| to-morrow. 


keeping good company. 


THE PRETTY PICTURES. 


WRITTEN FOR MY LITTLE GIRL TO SPEAK 


No rich and handsome things have we, 


Who gives them to me, do you ask ? 





Scripture catechism. 

The first question was—“ Who 
stoned Stephen ? ” 

Ans.—“ The Jews.” 

Second question — “ Where did they 
stone him?” 

Ans.—“ Beyond the limits of the 
city.” 

The third question —“ Why did they 
take him to the limits of the city ?” 
was not in the book, and proved a 
poser to the whole class; it passed from 
head to foot without an answer being 
attempted. 

At Kngth a little fellow, who had 
en scratching his head all the while, 
looked up and said, 

“ Well, I don’t know, unless it was to 
get a fair fling at him!” 


MENTAL inactivity, in a being con- 
stituted as man is, is a more deplorable 
evil than inactivity of body. Phren- 
ologists assure us that it results in a real 
dwarfing of the brain. At all events, 
it seriously enfeebles the faculties and 
affections of the mind: and, if carried 
to an extreme degree, it produces such 
a degeneration of the higher powers, 
in which the passions obtain the sole 
dominion, as frequently terminates in 
the most complete disorder and derange- 
ment. 


Money got by industry, is heaven’s 
gift. 


Live to-day, as if you were to die 
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THE INKSTAND, 





THE INKSTAND: A FABLE. 


AN antique china inkstand stood on 
a philosopher’s table. 


“ T am very beautiful,” said the ink- 
stand, “and should be much more so, if 
it was not for that black ink I am com- 
pelled to hold: Iam sure there is noth- 
ing else in the room half so handsome, 
or so much handled or admired as I am; 
it is the quantity of gold about me, I 
think, that gives such an imposing effect ; 
But you, you dirty ink, see whata slop 
you’ve made on my face: I wish you 
were back in your bottle, or better still, 
they would fling you out of the win- 
dow.” 

“To show how shallow you really 
are,” said the ink, “what a_hollow- 
hearted being you must be not to know 
that it is my influence that gives you 
what little importance you may possess. 
You are a heavy mortal, with one idea, 


that can never do anything but stand | 


still and be stared at; but as for me, I 
am the life, the soul, the mind of your 
existence. You cannot throw life and 
power from out of you, a hundred miles | 
hence; but within me is wisdom, and | 
science, and learning, and beauty, for 
every drop of me is full of all that can 
diffuse knowledge, and make it useful 
and delightful to the world: what | 
would you be without me for a mind, | 


while I could just as well have fulfilled | 
my purpose in a cracked pot, or had it | 


and gold given to it by the designer, 
without the slightest effort on its own 
part—a beauty that any cat may 
unconsciously upset and destroy ina 
moment! And thou, ink, that art the 
mind of the thing, of what avail is all 
the poetry and wisdom now embedded 
in thee, if it is not drawn out and 
worked upon by a superior power? 
The empty inkstand of itself would 
soon be put on a shelf and forgotten ; 
and, ink, where is thy worth and useful- 
| ness, while thou standest idle here, get- 
|ting thick and stagnant with disuse, 
| and retaining every impurity that pre- 
| sents itself? ” 


} 


| 
} 


EXERCISE is necessary for develop- 
ment or growth, especially regular 
growth; it is necessary for preserva- 
tion; itis necessary for symmetry or 
| elegance; it is necessary for health; it 
| is necessary for the prevention of dis- 
ease; and it is equally necessary for 
its removal ; it is necessary for strength 


| and vigor; it is necessary for skill and 


adroitness; it is necessary for per- 
fection; and, lastly, it is necessary for 
usefulness and happiness. 


In the ventilation of different rooms, 
it should be kept in mind, that alli 


| dwelling rooms ought to be constructed 


of a good size, and especially that they 
ought to be lofty. 





been so ordained, some empty cocoa- 
nut shell.” 

“Love may be lord of all,” said the 
philosopher, taking up the inkstand, | 


There is no vice more easily learnt 


“but vanity is indeed the archbishop | than drunkenness. 


that crowns him. ‘The mere dull lump | 
of clay, priding its outside on beauty | 


A good servant considers his master’s 
interest as his own. 
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FRIENDLY CHIT-CHAT 


PD righ, mil weather, | 
Si bright, mild See 

° sy grass green as emer-| 
6), ald, trees clad in their | 
AB choicest livery of | 
green, flowers peeping 
like angels’ eyes from the 
earth, the air redolent of per- 
fumes, like those which scent 
the gentle gales of Araby the 
blest, and filled with the sweet sounds | 
of .songs from the bird world — these | 
are the delightful gifts of the lovely 
month which has just begun. . Are you 
not glad, my children, as you hail the 
coming of beautiful June — the queen 
of the months? Aye, crown her queen 
of the year, and let your hearts swell 
with gladness, as you place the crown 
upon her beautiful brow. 

Children of the country ! how happy 
you ought to be, especially at this 
season. You breathe such pure air, 
roam so freely in the greenwood wild, 





gaze on so much beauty, you certainty 
ought to be happy. If your hearts are 
right, you will be brimful of joy, like a 
fountain whose waters run over. I 
indulge sometimes in little day dreams, | 
and then I have pleasant fancies of 
things I would like. When my limbs 
are weary and my body faint with heat 
of the city and the toil of long contin- 


WITH MY READERS. 


ued labor, I think it would make me 
very happy if, for the two hottest 
months of the summer, I could ramble 
into the country and peep at all my 
little friends who live there. Wouldn’t 
it be nice, I think, to drop in on Joseph 
and George, Mary and Maria, Alex- 
ander and Ellen, and just introduce 
myself by saying, 

“ Children, I am the venerable Fran- 
cis Forrester, Esq.! Will you allow 
me to share your hospitalities for an 
hour ? ” 

I love to fancy you springing up, and 
bidding me welcome. I see you slip 
out of the room to find your mother, to 
whom, with excited looks, you say, 
“ Mother, only think, the editor of my 
Magazine is come to see me. Wont 
you please come and see him. He’s 
such a pleasant looking old gentleman, 
I’m sure you'll like him.” 

Then you return, bringing mother 
with you. Ina few moments we are 
all quite at home. You gather round 
my knee, I tell you a story or two, your 
mother fixes me a dish of strawberries, 
ripe, plump, delicious strawberries, 
with rich cream, from old Brindle’s 
milk. I eat them, and then, wishing 
you good bye, start off again to find 
some more of my juvenile friends. 

Now this would be very fine, wouldn’t 
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it ? think so, but—but I can’t 
enjoy it for the printer’s cry of “copy, 
sir? copy, sir?” rings in my ears. I 
must stay at home, therefore ; but never 
mind, I can visit you in imagination, 
shake hands with you, and kiss you all 
in my heart. 

Here are the answers to last month’s 
puzzles. 


Entomas.—1. A Blush. 2. The Tongue. 
3. The Rainbow. 

Roxbury Girls Enigma.—Lucy Frances 
Ames. 

Martha’s Riddle—Mum: 
Anan: Minim: Madam. 

Burlington Boy's Enigma.—Willie Powell. 
Conundrum.—Because 


Anna: 


Burlington Boy's 
his head is on one side, and his tail on the 
other. 

Maiden Girl's Enigma.—Charlotte Eliza- 
beth Adams. 

W.S. L. g& S. H. P’s Enigma.—Cneius 
Pompey. 

A. C. Jourdan’s — William Hickling Pres- 
cott. 


ENIGMAS. 
1. 


Tuouacn few we are, great are our powers, 

The business of the world is ours; 

We can your secrets tell or keep; 

At our command, you laugh, or weep; 

Ten thousand thousand changes prove, 

Our power in hatred, or in love. 

Without us, learning could not live, 

Nor Science all her treasures give; 

Nor Dickens had attained his throne, 

Nor Thackeray’s vivid thoughts been 
known. 

So small we are, that we can lie 

Within the compass of a die; 

Or we can stretch our grimy faces, 

And make men tremble for their places. 

But if we prate, till time should fail, 

We'd ne’er have done our wondrous tale; 

Though we have lived for ages past, 

For ages more we still shall last. 


FRIENDLY CHIT-CHAT WITH 


Deed: | 


| 





MY READERS, 


2. 


A word of one syllable, easy and short, 
Read backwards and forwards the same; 
It expresses the sentiments warm from the 
heart, 
And to beauty lays principal claim. 


3. 


My first is to hard-working horses oft spo- 
ken; 
My second, of sudden surprise is a token; 
My third is a place we shall do well toshun; 
My fourth is a river which in Scotland 
doth run; 
My half is an order to quit, you will find; 
My whole is an idol set up by mankind! 
4. 
What Hero exclaimed, when Leander was 
lost, 
| Is the name of a flower that shrinks from 


the frost. 





5. 
No bird that ever flits the sky, 
Can boast such varied plumes as I; 
And yet I ne’er was known to fly 
Except my wings were broken. 
6. 

My 5, 6, 11, 11, is a town of England; my 
8,10, 2, 12,is the name of a celebrated 
physician of the seventeenth century : 
my 11, 4, 5, 10, is a river of Africa; my 1, 
2, 3, 10, is eagerly sought for; my 7, 8, 9, 
12, 2, 6, is a division of the week; my 7, 8, 
10, 12, is a boy’s name contracted ; my 11, 
9, 5, signifies nothing; and my whole con- 
sists of 12 letters, and is a useful friend. 

REBUSES. 

1. Pleasing to the eye, to stupefy, com- 
plete, a town of Palestine, to watch, to keep 
|ata distance, a domestic animal, want of 

moisture, and a bird; the centre letters give 
the name of a flower. 


2. A Hebrew measure, a mixture, room, 
a maritime province of France, to hinder, 
a number, and a title; the initials and 
finals give the names of two celebrated 
painters. 


| 


8, A period of time, a vegetable sub- 





FRIENDLY CHIT-CHAT WITH MY READERS. 


stance, to neglect the laws of religion, a 
steep protuberance, and a fish; the centre 
letters give the name of a celebrated 


painter. 
"ENGLISH TOWNS ENIGMATICALLY 
EXPRESSED. 

1. A forest, and part of an animal, a town 
in Durham. 

2. A color and an harbor, a town in 
Cumberland. 

3. A conjunction and a weight, a town in 
Westmoreland. 

4. The body of a ship, a town in York 
shire. 

5. A little cake and an article, a town in 
Lancashire. 

6. The soldier’s profession, an ornament, 
and a weight, a town in Cheshire. 

7. A vowel and a valley, a town in Der- 
byshire. 

8. To drop, a town in Lincolnshire. 

9. Not old and a weight, a town in Leices- 
tershire. 

10. A favorite amusement anda Spanish 
title, a county town. 

11. One of the signs of the Zodiac, and ‘a 
cathedral church, a town in Herefordshire. 

TRANSPOSITIONS. 


tequired to re-arrange the following let- 
ters to form the names of places indicated: 


1. AAASSBI a kingdom in Ethiopia. 
. BBEELLAIV a city in France. 
. EEEADNBR a town in Scotland. 
. QQEEUUURAABL a town in Spain. 
. AAASSLENRID a town in Italy. 
EESSNNUDG a cape on the coast of 
Kent. 
. INISSSPPM ariver in North Amer- 
ica. 
. IMMILLLPEVH a town of France. 
. AAAGURPY a large country of South 
America. 
CONUNDRUMS. 
1. What English word of five letters has 
no vowel in it? 
2. Why may carpenters reasonably be- 
lieve there is no such thing as stone ? 
8. There was a carpenter, who made a 
door: it proved too high: he cut it and he 


cut it too little: he cut it again, and made it 
just fit. How did he manage this? 


Here is a letter full of praise. It 
also contains a pen and ink portrait of 
my venerable self, as I appear in the 
imagination of my little friend, Sarah 
Maria. 

Schuylerville, N. Y. April 12, 1855. 

Mr. Forrester—Dear Sir:—I have 
taken your Magazine since June, 1853, and 
have been very much interested with it. I 
have been intending to write to you fora 
long time. I think that every family ought 
to take your Magazine, for it is so good. I 
have tried a good many times to get subscri- 
bers for it, but have failed every time, owing, 


| J suppose, to my not being sufficiently per- 


severing, and I have got most discouraged; 
but there is nothing like perseverance. O! 
Mr. Forrester, 1 am as anxious to see your 
likeness as Laura Chamberlin is, and I think 
all the readers of your Magazine are too. I 
do not think I could give a very good descrip- 
tion of you, Mr. Forrester, having never seen 
you, but I will try. What if I would not 
get it as good looking as he is! but I think 
that he would not be offended. I think Mr. 
Forrester is short, stout, and has good look- 
ing features, blue eyes, and a good deal of 
mirth in them, a double chin, a large nose 
with his spectacles on it, and a good high 
forehead, that looks as if he might tell a good 
many stories and make out one of the best 
Magazines (and may be quite the best,) and 
above all a good warm heart, which likes to 
hear from his little friends and have a good 
chit-chat with them. I will write no more 
at present, perhaps at some other future 
time. Yours respectfully, 
SARAH MArrA HAGAr. 
I will send you some transpositions if you 
think them worthy of putting in. 
1. ANGHINOSTW —a name ofa great 
man. 
2. EEFORRRST —an editor of a Maga- 
zine. 
8. AAGHR —a scripture name. 
4. A DIKN AEHRT—something that 
Uncle Francis Forrester has got. 
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Here is a letter which relates to a] your Magazine as one of the best periodi- 


class of persons who are not very pop- 
ular with editors — regular borrowers 
of other people’s periodicals. ‘There is 
something mean and small in the habit 
of borrowing. It isn’t manly; and I 
hope my friend Isaac will stir them up 
to subscribe for my magazine. 
So. Hanson, Mass., March 13, 1855. 

DEAR Mr. Forrester:—I have 
taken your excellent Magazine for three or 
four years, and think it has improved much. 


now 





subscribers in this neighborhood, as they 
would much rather borrow than subscribe. 
I lend mine to two or three of the neighbors 
every month. Don’t know but I shall be 
able to get a few subscribers, however, as it 
is liked around here very much. I have 
been trying to solve the puzzles in the April 
number. Think that the transpositions are 
— Mackerel, Antelope, Kingfisher, Alba- 
tross, Alligator, Sand-hopper, Anaconda, 
Anteater, Armadillo, Starfish, Dromedary, 
and Chameleon. Arthur’s enigma is New 
York City. I have also solved some of the 
Anagrams, &c. 

As Ihave made a few Anagrams, I will 


send them to you, and you may dispose of | 


I 
| Magazine, if you think proper; if not, all 


them as you please. 


38. HIS LEG. 
4, QUEEN COLE. 


1. PALE BATH, 
2. A LARE B. 
Respectfully Yours, 
ISAAC. 
Here is a letter from Mississippi. I 
am obliged to omit the enigma it con- 
tains for want of space. 
March 11, 1855. 
DEAR UNCLE FRANCIS FORRESTER:— 
Having never had the pleasure of seeing 
yourwenerable person, but having heard you 
spoken of as a great child-loving old man, I 
presume to write you a few lines for publi 
sation, if you think it worth your notice. 
I am very much pleased with your Maga- 
zine, and I am never better pleased than 
when perusing its contents. 


It would be difficult, I think, to get many | and 


j 
| 


cals now published, especially for the edifi- 
cation of the young, and I would also observe 
that there are a great many old persons who 
might read it to profit. 


Here is a letter from a Boston boy. 
He answers several puzzles. 


Boston, February, 1855. 
DEAR Mr. Forrester :—I am very much 
interested in your Magazine, especially in 
I send you my first enigma, 
to 
By inserting the following 


your enigmas. 


some answers conundrums in the 
February No. 
you will oblige your friend, 


Joun H. W. STevens. 


Iam composed of 16 letters. My 16; 
» x : : a 
6,is a metal; my 14, 5, 16, is what most 


%5 


people like; my 2, 15, 3, is what we all feel; 
my 1, 2, 3, 16, 5, 6, is the name of a bird; 
my 7, 2, 3, is used on railroads; my 8, 9, 11, 
10, 2, is an exclamation of joy; my 7, 15, 8, 
7, 12, 13, is a ring; my 14, 5, 6, is what we 
like to do ingames; my whole is the title 
of a book written by a celebrated author. 


J. H. W. 8. 


Florence, Mass., April 24th, 1855. 
Mr. FrAnNcts ForREsTER — Dear Sir:— 
"lease insert this enigma in your beautiful 


right. 


I am composed of 19 letters. My 8, 3, 15, 
6, 9, isa name of ariverin Europe; my 2; 
7, 8,5, 10, is a very useful animal; my 12, 
2, 15, 3, 12, 
10, 6, 6, 10, 
a great deal; my 17, 10, 10, is a very useful 
5, 12, 9, 18, 7, 14, is a place 


where all children ought to go; my 12, 18, 


9, is a place of worship; my 14, 


3, 5, is what business men have 
insect; my 


1, 15, 16, 17, 10, 3, 5, is a very useful class 
of vegetables; my 13, 4, 14, is brought into 
Nantucket and New Bedford to some extent; 
my 19,4, 11,is aterm applied to a gentle- 
man; my 9, 10, is a personal pronoun; my 


" ~ 


3, 7, 5, 10, is a name of a flower; my whole 


was the name of a distinguished man. 


I look upon i 


H. D. W. 





